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(RECAP) 

PR EFAC E. 


T HIS New Fourth Reader is issued in order to do 
away with the objection raised by a few — very few — 
that the old Fourth Reader is made too difficult by some of 
the proper names necessarily used in the historical lessons 
which form an important part of that book. 

In preparing the present book, great care has been taken 
that it may be neither too simple nor too difficult, but be 
kept at a proper grade. As a result, it can be used either 
by itself, in place of the old Fourth, or in connection with 
it, as an Intermediate Reader, by those who wish to pre- 
serve that excellent and instructive book. 

With the exception of a few standard pieces, the lessons 
herein are new, not mere copies from other Readers. While 
retaining all the best features of the other books of the 
series, and being thoroughly pervaded with a true and hearty 
Catholic spirit, this New Fourth Reader introduces a 
course of Language Lessons, the utility and great value of 
which will be appreciated by every practical teacher. As in 
the other books, all difficult words are defined, the vowels 
having the proper diacritical marks as an efficient aid to 
correct pronunciation. 

The mechanical portion of the work speaks for itself, 
and will be found superior to that of other Catholic school- 
books. The illustrations have been made at great expense, 
and are drawn or engraved by such eminent artists as 
George G. White, Paul Frenzeney, John S. Davis, John Karst, 
Emil Clement, Samuel Davis, and others of equal ability. 


Copyright, 1886, by Benzigbr Brothers. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


The object of oral reading is to make others understand 
fully and clearly the ideas intended to be conveyed by a 
writer. 

In order to do this, the reader himself must comprehend 
the subject, and enter into the feelings and sentiments of the 
writer. 

Good reading depends in a great measure on distinct 
Articulation, correct Accentuation, and natural Ex- 
pression. 

While Articulation and Accent affect each word separately, 
the relative importance of particular words in sentences, and 
of sentences as a whole, is made apparent by the Expression, 
which embraces Emphasis, Inflection, Modulation, and 
Pauses. 

To read with the Expression appropriate and natural to the 
sense, the pitch of the voice should be neither too high nor 
too low, but be in that key which will render the reader’s 
voice as effective as possible. 

[The diacritical marks are the same as those used in Webster’s Dic- 
tionary. Balks are used in the examples, to indicate the part of the 
word or sentence to which the rule applies.] 
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INTRODUCTION. 


ARTICULATION. 


Articulation is the distinct utterance of the elementary 
sounds in syllables and words. 


PHONIC CHABT. 


Vowel Sounds. 


a long, as in ale. 

& short, “ “ at. 

a Italian, “ “ arm. 

§ broad, “ “ all. 

& intermediate, “ “ ask. 

& before r, “ “ air. 

e long, “ u eve. 

6 short, “ “ end. 

6 intermediate, “ “ her. 

I long, “ “ ice. 


i short, as in in. 

6 long, “ (i old. 

6 short, “ “ on. 

q intermediate, “ u do. 
u long, “ “ use. 

u short, “ “ up. 

u intermediate, “ “ put. 
oi, oy, “ “ oil, toy. 

ou, ow, “ “ out, now. 


Consonants. 


b. 

as 

in 

bid. 

P> 

as 

in 

pin. 

d, 

u 

u 

d6t. 

r. 

« 

« 

rdt. 

f, 

tt 

u 

fun. 

s, 

a 

tc 

s§lt. 

h, 

(C 

(6 

hftt. 

sh, 

u 

u 

she. 

b 

u 

U 

joy- 

t, 

<6 

u 

tin. 

k> 

« 

(( 

kin. 

th. 

<( 

u 

thin. 

1, 

u 

a 

lip. 

v, 

it 

« 

vit 

m. 

tc 

a 

mit. 

w, 

« 

« 

wait. 

n. 

« 

(( 

no. 

y> 

(C 

6i 

ye. 

ng, 

a 

a 

sing. 

z, 

u 

it 

zone. 
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Equivalent Sounds. * 




VOWMLB. 1 



Consonants. 


like 6, 

as in what. 

S> ] 

like 

8> 

as in 

Qede. 

a» 

a 


« 

“ any. 

€y 

a 

t. 

tt 

tt 

e&t. 



Ay 

a 

“ thdre. 

ch, 



u 

tt 

child. 

§, 


a, 

a 

“ prey. 

<?h> 

tt 

sh. 

a 

tt 

ghaige. 

e. 

« 

i. 

tt 

“ pretty. 

«h. 

tt 

k, 

tt 

tt 

chdrd. 

h 

tt 


tt 

“ polige. 

g> 



<t 

a 

gSt. 

I, 

a 


a 

“ virgin. 

g. 

tt 

j, 

tt 

tt 

g£m. 

6, 

a 

Uy 

a 

“ son. 

gh, 

tt 

f, 

u 

tt 

rough. 

9, 

« 

ob. 

tt 

“ wolf. 

5, 

tt 

ng. 

tt 

tt 

finger. 

6, 

tt 

§» 

a 

" fdrm. 

ph, 

tt 

f, 

tt 

tt 

phage. 

oo. 


tt 

“ moon. 

qu. 

tt 

k. 

tt 

a 

pique. 

<5b. 



tt 

“ foot. 

qn. 

tt 

kw, 

tt 

tt 

quail. 

B, 

tt 

OO, 

tt 

“ rude. 

s. 



a 

tt 

same. 

ft. 

tt 

6y 

tt 

“ hrge. 

5, 

a 

z, 

tt 

tt 

roge. 

n. 

ft 

6, 

a 

“ bury. 

th. 



u 

tt 

thing. 

n. 

tc 

i. 

tt 

“ busy. 

th. 



a 

a 

the. 

y> 

tt 

ly 

tt 

* fly. 

wh. 

tt 

hw. 

tt 


what. 

& 

tt 

*y 

tt 

“ myth. 

h 

tt 

gz> 

tt 

u 

£?ist. 

y, 

tt 

e, 

tt 

" myrrh. 

2, 

tt 

zh, 

u 

tt 

&zure. 





i, like consonant y, as in onion. 




ce, ci, sci, se,si, s, ti, like sh, as in ocean, vicious, cdnscious, 
n^useoas, session, sqre, nation. 

Common Errors in Articulation. 

1. Omitting a sound ; as. 


friend for friends. 


w’at for wAat. 


gove’n €i govern. 


sev’ral “ several. 


sofly “ sof/ly. 


spellin' “ spelling. 
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2. Pronouncing silent letters; as, 


aZmond for a’mond. 1 

1 moisZcn for mois’n. 

casZle “ 

cass'l. 

shovel 

(( 

shov’l. 

forehead “ 

fore’d. 

Wednesday 


We’n’sday. 

glisZcn “ 

glis*n. 

Connecticut 

u 

Conne’ticut, 

3. Substituting one sound for another; as. 



Incorrect. 

Correct. 

Incorrect. 


Correct. 

ben (been) for bin. 

ketch 

for catch. 

dooz (does) 

“ duz. 

again 

u 

agen. 

said 

u sed. 

ware (were) 

u 

w6r. 

iron 

“ iurn. 

careliss 

a 

careless. 

taller 

“ tallow. 

stiddy 

a 

steady. 


4. Slurring or Blending final and initial letters. Care 
should be taken to bring out the full sound of each word, as 
if it stood alone, without overdoing the matter. • 


Exercise. 

Sees him; must tell; his cry; would you; sixth day; next 
time ; most people ; hands him ; costs more ; made you ; 
folds his; sifts sand; fields lie; and end; lasts till; some 
mice; must spin; Arctic ocean ; facts are; assists. 

5. Adding sounds ; as, 

beywtiful for beautiful (bu'teful). 
gcrlorious . “ glorious, 
elwm “ elm. 

indigornant “ indignant 
sacrifice “ sacrifice. 
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ACCENT. 

Accent is a greater force of voice upon some particular 
syllable of a word. 

In every word of more than one syllable, one of the syllables 
is pronounced with superior stress, and is called the accented 
syllable. Many English words have two accents, the primary 
and the secondary , differing only in degree, the primary 
being uttered with a greater stress of voice than the second- 
ary ; as in 

in'spi ra'tion, 

where the chief stress is on the third syllable, and a slighter 
stress on the first. 

A common fault in speaking is that of placing the accent 
on the wrong syllable ; as, 

A most mischiev'ous child, 

instead of 

A most mis'chievous child. 

The proper pronunciation of words, which includes correct 
accentuation, can be acquired only by carefully observing the 
language of correct speakers, and by the use of a good dic- 
tionary. 


EMPHASIS. 

Emphasis is a particular force given to one or more words 
in a sentence in order to draw attention to them. 

There are three modes by which a word or words may be 
emphasized : 

1. By using a louder tone, varying in degree according to 
the importance of the word or words. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


2. By a change in the inflection. 

3. By uttering the word or words more slowly, or by paus- 
ing before or after them. 

The meaning of a sentence depends greatly on the emphasis, 
and the same sentence may be made to express several distinct 
ideas, according to the word or words emphasized; as, 

I wish you would begin the work to-day. 

I wish you would begin the work to-day. 

I wish you would begin the work to-day. 

I wish you would begin the work to-day. 

I wish you would begin the work to-day . 


INFLECTION. 


Inflection is the upward or downward slide of the voice, 
used in reading or speaking. 

The Rising Inflection (marked ' ) is generally used in ques- 
tions that can be answered by Yes or No, while the answer 
takes the Falling Inflection; as. 


Are you going 





The Falling Inflection (marked ' ) is generally used in quee 
tions which cannot be answered by Yes or No, together with 
their answers ; as. 


Where are 


ja***»r 


I am going 



The Rising Inflection is used with the Falling in contrasted 
ideas, and in distinguishing one thing from another ; as, 

I want my hat', not my coat'. 

Will you have tea' or coffee'? 
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As a general thing, positive assertions, commands, and ex- 
clamations take the Falling Inflection , and negative or doubt- 
ful ideas take the Rising Inflection ; as, 

I will not go\ 

Perhaps he may come'. 

The Circumflex is a Rising and Falling , or Falling and 
Rising Inflection on the same syllable. 

The Circumflex is used to express wonder, contempt, ridi- 
cule, mockery ; in these cases, the Rising Circumflex is used 
for the Rising Inflection , and the Falling Circumflex for the 
Falling Inflection ; as, 

Can the ddve live with the hawk ? 
MODULATION. 

Modulation refers to pitch, force, quantity , and quality of 
the voice in speaking and reading. 

Pitch is the prevailing or key-note, and that in which a 
sentence is usually begun. It may be high, low, or medium. 

Much of the ease and beauty of reading depends upon the 
pitch of the voice. A speaker or reader should choose the 
pitch best suited to his voice, for only by so doing will he be 
able to speak with ease and effect. 

Force has reference to the degree of loudness, and embraces 
every variation from a whisper to a shout. 

Quantity or Time refers to the length or shortness of the 
sounds, or the movement of the voice, as slow # medium, or 
quick . 

Quality refers to the tone or general character of the sound, 
as smooth, round, deep, harsh, acute, whispered. 
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PAUSES. 

A Pause is a temporary suspension of the voice in speak- 
ing or reading, in order that the meaning may be made 
clearer. 

There are two kinds of pauses, the grammatical and the elo- 
cutionary. 

The grammatical pause, which is addressed to the eye of 
the reader , is indicated by punctuation-marks, and is used 
to point out the relation between the different parts of a 
sentence. 

The elocutionary or rhetorical pause is introduced for the 
purpose of making clearer or more impressive what is read, 
as well as for the relief and ease of the speaker or reader. 

1. Emphatic words should be followed by a pause; as, 

I said good not bad. 

2. An emphatic word should be preceded by a pause, when 
it stands at the close of a sentence, or when it is an adjective 
immediately following the noun it qualifies; as. 

To err is human ; to forgive divine. 

He is a man honorable and trustworthy. 

3. The subject of a sentence, if compound, requires a 
pause ; as, 

Faith and Love are at the basis of every virtue. 

4. When ah element of a sentence is placed out of its gram- 
matical order, it should be followed by a pause; as, 

Into thy hands 1 commend my spirit. 
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PUNCTUATION. 

The period ( . ) is placed at the end of a statement or acom- 
mancL 

The period is also used to mark an abbreviation. 

The interrogation point (?) is used at the end of a ques- 
tion. 

The exclamation point (!) is used at the end of an excla- 
mation. 

It is also used after various single words denoting strong or 
sudden feeling; as, Alas! Hurrah! 

The comma ( , ), semicolon ( ; ), and colon ( : ) are used to 
separate the parts of a sentence. 

The dash ( — ) is used to mark a sudden break or turn in 
the thought expressed by the sentence. 

The apostrophe (*) is used to show that a letter or letters 
have been omitted ; as. Pm for I am ; can’t for cannot. 

It is also used to denote ownership (possessive case) ; as, a 
girl’s bonnet, a boy’s slate. 

Quotation marks (“ ’’) are used to enclose words which 
are supposed to be spoken; as, “ Air has weight,” said the 
teacher. 

The hyphen ( - ) is used between the parts of a compound 
word; as, school-house; or at the end of a line, when a part 
of the word is carried over to the next line. 

Parentheses ( ) are used to enclose a word or sentence used 
by way of explanation. 
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SUGGESTIONS TO THE TEACHER. 


I. The Vocabularies. — These may be spelled and de- 
fined orally in class ; but whether or not so spelled, they should 
be dictated to the class, to be copied by them, and afterwards 
corrected. The words should be copied with the proper dia- 
critical marks, as this practice will enable the class to read 
these characters readily. 

II. Sentence-work. — Under this head the teacher should 
require the pupil to copy from the lesson examples of the dif- 
ferent kinds of sentences; to change interrogative into declar- 
ative sentences, and vice versa ; to construct new sentences. 

III. Classifying Words.— As an exercise under this head, 
the pupil should be required to select from the lesson, and copy 
a certain number of nouns, verbs, adjectives, and adverbs. 

IV. Changing Word-forms. — Require the pupil to write 
the plurals of nouns, the tenses of verbs, and the different 
degrees of adjectives. 

V. Synonyms. — The exercise requiring synonyms for words 
in the lesson should be frequently used. 

VI. Changing Verse into Prose.— This is an interest- 
ing and valuable exercise, but to be of real benefit to the pupil 
the work must be examined and criticised by the teacher. 

In all written exercises, particular attention should be ex- 
acted in spelling, capitalizing, punctuation, and paragraphing, 
as well as in the neatness of the work. 

If the teacher will carefully carry out the work indicated, 
he will be well rewarded by the mental growth of his pupils* 
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LESSON I. 


1. He&rth; n. the floor of a fire- 
place ; the house, as the seat 
of comfort. 

3. Con-fu' sion ; n. want of order. 

6. Orim'son ; adj. a deep red color. 

6. PrSa' ent-ly ; ado. after a little 
time ; by and by. 


6. Trick' ling ; c. flowing in a 
small stream. 

8. RS-light'; o. light again. 

8. Swash ; n. a dashing of water. 

9. Sub-side'; «. to settle into a 

state of quiet. 

10. C5n' se-crat-ed ; adj. sacred. 


To the Teacher. — The first definition gives the sense in which 
the word is used in the Lesson. The numbers preceding the words 
defined refer to the paragraphs in which they occur. 


A Guard of Honor. 

Pronunciation. — Hearth is pronounced h&rth, not hurth. Say 
com' fort-a-ble, not corn-fort' a-ble. The t in nestled is not sounded. 
Say a-fraid', not ’fraid ; pres' ent-ly, not pres' en-ly. Be careful to 
sound the t in crept. Aisle is pronounced 11. 

1. The Bhine had risen, and flooded a little vil- 
lage on its banks. It was a sad sight. Cheerful 
homes were suddenly broken up. The comfortable 
hearth was made cold and wet by the rushing 
waters. People might be seen in all directions, 
running, carrying children, clothes, furniture; and 
many poor families saw all they possessed destroyed 
by the waters. 
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2. To make matters worse, Father Jasper, the 
parish priest, on the night before the flood, had 
been obliged to go far across the country to visit 
a dying man, and was unable to get back to his 
flock, who were in great need of his advice and 
consolation. 

3. In the confusion, many children were sepa- 
rated from their parents, and among them little 
Claus. But he was not missed, as his father thought 
him safe with some of the neighbors. 

4. The village church, which stood on higher 
ground, was the only building not yet buried out 
of sight by the flood. But the water was slowly 
yet surely making its way up, and the people 
thought with sorrow of the beautiful Stations of 
the Cross, and of the new altar, which, in all 
probability, would be ruined. But no one seemed 
to remember that Father Jasper alone had the key 
of the tabernacle. 

5. Little Claus thought of it, however. “ Surely,” 
he said to himself, “some one ought to watch in 
the church until Father Jasper can come to take 
our dear Lord away. It is not right that He who 
loves us so much should be left there all alone.” 
And so this thoughtful little boy made his way to 
the church. The steps were already under water, 
but he splashed through, crept inside, and nestled 
close up to the railing of the sanctuary. 

6. It was growing dark, but Claus was not a bit 
afraid. A glow of rich crimson fell on him from 
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the cloak of St. Joseph in the stained-glass window, 
and the dear St. Nicholas seemed as if blessing 
him. The shouts and cries outside told him that 
the river was rising higfier, and presently the water 


came silently trickling over the floor of the church, 
and Claus crept inside the sanctuary. Then the 
noise without grew louder, the high doors of the 
church were burst open by floating timber, and 
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Clans could see before him the ever-moving water 
and the twinkling of far-off lights. 

7. But it never occurred to Claus that he might 
die there. In fact, he did not think of what might 
happen. He was there, and it was his duty to 
stay there. He could not leave the Blessed Sacra- 
ment alone. As it grew darker, the water rose 
higher, until it reached the fourth step of the 
pulpit stair, and Claus was driven to the highest 
altar step. 

8. The brave little fellow wondered why Father 
Jasper did not come. If he did not come soon, 
the water would put out the red light of the sanc- 
tuary lamp, — but “ no,” Claus said to himself, 
“ that would not happen. If such a thing were 
possible, the angels themselves would relight it.” 
Claus took out his rosary and began his prayers. 
Why did *every one leave Our Lord in the dark- 
ness ? Why was he alone ? Why — the flaxen head 
drooped lower and lower, until it sank against the 
white and gold comer of the altar, and all was 
silent except the swash of the water over the marble 
floor and against the walls. 

9. In the meantime, Father Jasper had reached 
the hill where his villagers were collected. There 
was much grief there, and Claus’s parents were 
more sorrowful than the rest, for their little boy 
was missing. The flood had begun to subside some 
hours before, and the good priest, after speaking 
a few words of comfort and hope, made his way 
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in a boat to the church. The water was going 
down ; he waded up the centre aisle to the high 
altar, and thanked God in his heart that the red 
light still burned. 

10. He mounted the altar-steps and opened the 
tabernacle. He turned with the Blessed Sacrament 
safe in his consecrated hands, and was about to go 
down to leave the church, when the light from the 
big Paschal candle, which be had lighted for want of 
something else, fell on a little figure leaning against 
the corner of the altar. 

11. Father Jasper uttered an exclamation of sur- 
prise and stooped down. As he did so, the boy 
opened his eyes. “Oh, father!” he exclaimed, “I 
have waited for you so long. I was afraid our dear 
Lord would be lonely.” — “And so you formed your- 
self into a guard of honor for His protection,” said 
the priest. “Be' sure He will not forget it, my 
child ; and as you have watched over Him, so may 
He watch over you.” 


Language Lessons. 

In this and similar Lessons the number in parenthesis refers to 
the paragraph or stanza in which the word, sentence, or expression 
occurs. 

Eocplain the expressions: “buried out of sight” (4); “nestled 
close” (5); “the swash of the water” (8); “Paschal candle” (10); 
“uttered an exclamation of surprise” (11); “guard of honor” (11). 

What other words could he used instead of “possessed” (1) ; “con- 
solation” (2); “ruined” (4); “thoughtful” (6); “splashed” (5); 
“glow” (6); “timber” (6); “twinkling” (6); “occurred” (7); 
“flaxen” (8); “collected” (9); “grief” (9)f 
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LESSON II. 


1. Am -mu -nation; n. military 

stores ; powder, balls, etc. 

2. Pa-trolled'; v. marched about 

as a guard. 

3. To'ries j n. those who were in fa- 

vor of the British Government. 
5. RSs'i-denoej n. dwelling-house. 


7. Gbs'sips j v. talks idly ; chata 
9. T&nk'ardaj n. large drinking 
vessels. 

9. D&m'ask j adj. a very fine ma 
terial composed of silk, flax, 
and cotton. 

10. Sniig' gled j ©. crept up close. 


A Little Heroine. 

Pronunciation. — Say sol'diers (sdl'jurs), not so'jers; kitch'en, 
not kitch' ing ; eas' i*ly, not eas' ly ; chi' n&, not chi' nee ; I-dS' &, not 
i-dee', or i-de' ar. 

1. For some months before the fight at Concord, 
which was the first great battle of the Revolution, 
the people of that place were in a state of great 
excitement. Groups of grave-faced men gathered 
every day around the tavern stoop, and there was 
little work done in the fields. The British were 
then occupying Boston, and it was rumored that 
they were on their way to destroy the powder, 
ammunition, and provisions that were stored in 
Concord for safe keeping. 

2. In nearly every house something valuable was 
hidden, and every precaution was taken against the 
enemy. A morning gun was fired, a guard of ten 
men patrolled the town at night, and the brave 
farmers made ready for the struggle which they 
felt must come. 

3. Much caution was necessary in making plans, 
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for there were Tories in the place, ever ready to 
give the enemy all the information they could 
gather. Pass-words were adopted, secret signals 
used, and messages sent from house to house in all 
sorts of queer ways. 

4. It was just such a message that lay hidden 
under the eggs in the basket which little Tabitha 
Tarbell carried on her arm as she tripped along the 
country road. Her uncle had an important com- 
munication for Squire Hosmer at the other end of 
the town, and as Tabitha was a brave, active, 
quick-witted, and patriotic girl she was intrusted 
with it. 

5. She had gone more than half-way, when two 
strangers overtook her and inquired for the resi- 
dence of Farmer Bliss. Her heart gave a big thump 
at this, for Bliss was a well-known Tory. But she 
showed no alarm beyond the modest blush in her 
cheek, and gave them the desired information, for 
which they thanked her and hurried on. 

6. There was something in the walk and manner 
of the two men that told they were soldiers, and 
by their accent she knew they were British. As 
soon as they disappeared over the hill Tabitha 
made all haste to reach her destination, where she 
at once made known to Squire Hosmer that two 
suspicious strangers were on their way to Farmer 
Bliss’ house. 

7. How to find out the strangers’ errand was an 
important question. “ I have it,” said Mrs. Hos- 
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mer. “I’ll just send these eggs over to Mrs. Bliss 
by Tabitha, as soon as I can slip another dress on 
the child, and while she rests and gossips there, 
she can keep her ears and eyes open and learn all 
she can.” 

8. When Tabitha reached the house she found 
great preparations for a feast going on. She deliv- 
ered the eggs, which were thankfully received ; but 
when she offered to help them as they were so 
busy, Mrs. Bliss told her they could get along very 
well by themselves and she would only be in the 
way, and so Tabitha was gently but firmly pushed 
out of the kitchen. 

9. The little girl’s cheeks and ears tingled with 
vexation, but she was a determined child. She had 
come to find out what she could, and she did not 
intend to be put off easily. As she passed the front 
of the house she noticed that a window stood open. 
Approaching carefully, she peeped in and saw a 
table set for four persons. It was gay with silver 
tankards and fine china, while a fine damask table- 
cloth reached to the floor. 

10. As she looked, an idea popped into Tabitha’ s 
wise little head. Why couldn’t she hide under the 
table and hear all that was said ? To think was 
to act, and the next moment she climbed through 
the low window and crept under the table. She 
was all alone, with the exception of the cat, which 
rubbed against her and then snuggled down on her 
dress to sleep. 
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Language Lessons. 

Explain the expressions : “ made ready for the struggle ” (2) ; 
“passwords” (3); “tripped along” (4); “important communica- 
tion” (4); “quick-witted” (4); “her heart gave a big thump” (5); 
“I have it” (7); “put off” (9); “gay with silver tankards” (9). 

What other words could be used instead of “rumored” (1) ; “ pre- 
caution ” (2) ; “ adopted ” (3) ; “ patriotic ” (4) ; “intrusted ” (4) ; “ ac- 
cent” (6); “destination” (6); “vexation” (9)? 


LESSON III. 


1. GuSstsj ft. visitors entertained 

for a short time.. 

2. Loy'al-tyj ft. fidelity ; duty to 

a superior. 

3. Em'pha-slze j v. to give force to. 


3. Mere'lyj adv. simply; only. 

5. Speed'i-er j adv. more quickly. 

6. Mln'ute-mSn \ w. men ready to 

march at a moment’s (min- 
ute’s) notice. 


A Little Heroine. Concluded. 

1. Tabitha had been there but a short time when 
Bliss and his wife entered with their guests. By 
his voice, the girl recognized one of the latter as the 
man who spoke to her on the road. For a while 
there was little talking, as all were busy with the 
dinner ; but when, at last, Mrs. Bliss rose from 
the table and left the room, the men began to dis- 
cuss business. 

2. Tabitha learned that the strangers were British 
officers, come to find out where the supplies were 
kept, and how the place was protected. Bliss gave 
them all the information in his power, but com- 
plained that his life was in danger on account of 
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his 'oyalty. The Englishmen urged him to go with 
them, promising to protect him, as they were armed, 
and no one knew of their presence in the place 
except a stupid little girl whom they met on the 
road. 

3. The “stupid little girl” nearly laughed out at 
this, but just then one of the men, to emphasize a 
remark, brought his heel down heavily on poor 
Tabitha’s hand, as she leaned forward to catch 
every word. The dear child was faint with pain; 
but, little heroine that she was, she merely bit her 
lips and uttered not a sound. 

4. Another time she was nearly discovered, for 
as the men were preparing to leave, she gave a 
little, sudden sneeze. “ There’s some one under 
the table,” cried one officer; but just as he seized 
the corner of the cloth to lift it, the cat rose and 
walked out, purring loudly, and the company, laugh- 
ing at what they considered his mistake, left the 
room. 

5. After some delay the men left the house, and 
at the first opportunity Tabitha crept from her 
hiding-place, and ran off as fast as her stiff limbs 
would carry her. But before she could reach the 
Hosmers’ house and tell what she had heard, the 
spies, with the Tory informer, were well on their 
way, as Bliss provided horses so that his own flight 
might be the speedier. 

6. But the warning was given, and Tabitha re- 
ceived great praise for her hour under the table. 
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The towns-people hastened their preparations, and 
had time to remove their most valuable stores to 
neighboring towns, to mount their cannon and drill 
their minute-men ; for these resolute farmers meant 
to resist oppression. How well they did, history 
tells. 


Language Lessons. 

Explain the expressions: “ discuss business” (1); “ faint with 
pain” (3); “Tory informer” (5); “well on their way” (5); “hast- 
ened their preparations” (6). 

What other words could be used instead of “recognized” (1) ; 
* 4 latter ” (1) ; “ uttered ” (3) ; * * purring ” (4) ; ‘ ‘ opportunity ” (6) ; 
“ stores ” (6) ; “ resolute ” (6) ? 


LESSON IV. 


2. Ra'vens; n. birds of a black 
color, larger than crows. 

2. Prbph'et \ n. a person inspired 

by God to speak in His name. 

3. Ope; ad}, open. 


3. Ra'di-ance j n. brightness ; the 
quality of issuing in beams 
or rays. 

6. He&rk'ened; v. listened; heeded; 
paid attention to. 


The Open Door. 

1. Within a town of Holland once 
A widow dwelt ; ’tis said, 

So poor, alas ! her children asked 
One night in vain for bread. 

But this poor woman loved the Lord, 
And knew that He was good, 

So with her little ones around, 

She prayed to Him for food. 
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2. When prayer was done, her eldest child, 

A boy of eight years old, 

Said softly, “In the Holy Book, 

Dear mother, we are told 
How God, with food by ravens brought, 
Supplied His prophet’s need.” 

“Yes,” answered she; “but that, my soe 
Was long ago, indeed.” 

3. “But, mother, God may do again 

What He has done before ; 

And so, to let the birds fly in, 

I will unclose the door.” 

Then little Dick, in simple faith, 

Threw ope the door full wide, 

So that the radiance of the lamp 
Fell on the path outside. 

4. Ere long the burgomaster passed, 

And noticing the light, 

Paused to inquire why the door 
Was open so at night. 

“My little Dick has done it, sir,” 

The widow, smiling, said, 

“That ravens might fly in to bring 
My hungry children bread.” 

5. “ Indeed 1 ” the burgomaster cried ; 

“ Then here’s a raven, lad ; 

Come to my home, and you shall see 
Where bread may soon be had.” 
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Along the street to his own house 
He quickly led the boy, 

And sent him back with food that fille d 
His humble home with joy. 


6. The supper ended, little Dick 
Went to the open door, 

Looked up, said, “Many thanks, dear Lord!” 

Then shut it fast once more. 

For though no bird had entered in, 

He knew that God on high, 

Had hearkened to his mother’s prayer, i 

And sent this full supply. 
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LESSON V. 


1. In-te'ri-or; n. the inland part 
of a country ; inside. 

1. Dun'-col-ored ; a . a dull brown. 

2. Fhe-nbm' e-nbn ; n. an unusual 

appearance. 

2. GSn-fla-gra' tion j n. a great 
fire. 

2. F5re' run - ner j n. something 
sent before. 


3. A-vid'i-ty; n. eagerness. 

4. Maize; n. Indian corn. 

5. Ho-rl'zon; n. the point whero 

the earth and sky seem to 
meet. 

7. Tor' pid ; a . without the power 

of motion ; dull. 

8. Myr'i-ads; n. great numbers. 

9. E-clipsed'; t>. darkened. 


The Locusts. 

Pronunciation. — Say fields, not fiels ; veg' e-ta-ble, not veg' ta ble 
or veg-e-ta' ble ; sin' gu lar, not sin' glar. Be careful to pronounce 
the g distinctly in words ending in ing. 

1. Hendrik Yon Bloom, one of the Dutch settlers 
of Cape Colony, in Africa, had removed to the in- 
terior, among the Bushmen. Here he had a farm, 
covered with promising crops. One day, while he 
was in the field, he saw along the lower part of 
the sky what appeared to be a dun-colored mist or 
smoke, as if the plain at a great distance was on 
fire. Could that be so? Had. some one fired the 
bushes? Or was it a cloud of dust? 

2. He continued to gaze at the strange phenome- 
non, which seemed to be rising higher in the sky — 
now resembling dust, now like the smoke of a wide- 
spreading conflagration, and now like a reddish cloud. 
It was in the west, and already the setting sun was 
obscured by it. It had passed over the sun’s disk 
like a screen, and his light no longer fell upon the 
plain. Was it the forerunner of some terrible storm ? 
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8. All at once the dark-red mass seemed to en- 
velop the cattle upon the plain, and they could be 
seen running to and fro, as if affrighted. The voice 
of Swartboy, a Bushman who lived with Yon Bloom, 
could now be heard crying out, “The locusts! 
the locusts! the locusts!” Swartboy knew them 
well. Although he announced their approach in a 
state of great excitement, it was the excitement of 
joy ; for the Bushmen eat the locusts with the 
greatest avidity. 

4. The children laughed, clapped their hands, and 
waited with curiosity until the locusts should come 
nearer. All had heard enough of locusts to know 
that they were only grasshoppers, which neither bite 
nor sting. Even Yon Bloom himself was at first 
very little concerned about them. But suddenly his 
eye rested upon his fields of maize and buckwheat, 
upon his garden of melons and fruits and vege- 
tables. A new alarm seized him. All his crops 
were threatened with utter destruction. 

5. He stood watching the flight with painful 
emotions. But as the swarm was full half a mile 
distant, and appeared to be coming no nearer, he 
still had some hope. His countenance grew brighter. 
The children noticed this, and were glad, but said 
nothing. All stood silently watching. The swarm 
kept extending to the south ; in fact, it now stretched 
along the whole western horizon, and was gradually 
getting lower down ; that is, its upper edge was 
sinking in the heavens. 
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6. Were the locusts passing off to the west? No. 
“They are going to roost for the night. Now we 
will get them in bagfuls, ” said Swartboy, with a 
pleased look. The sun had set. The cool breeze 
weakened the wings of the insect travelers, and they 
were compelled to halt for the night upon the trees, 
bushes, and grass. In a few minutes the dark mist 
that had hidden the blue rim of the sky was seen 
no more ; but the distant plain looked as if a fire 
had swept over it. 

7. Yon Bloom and his companions then went to 
take a nearer view. On approaching the locusts 
they beheld a singular sight. The ground was 
covered with these reddish-brown creatures, in some 
spots to the depth of several inches. On the low 
bushes they were clustered on the leaves and 
branches, like swarms of bees. Not a leaf or blade 
of grass that was not covered with them. They 
moved not, but remained as if torpid or asleep. 
The heavy dews loaded their wings, and the cold 
of the evening had deprived them of the power of 
flight. 

8. Yon Bloom slept but little that night. Anx- 
iety kept him awake. When the first ray of light 
appeared he rushed out. A strong breeze was blow- 
ing from the west! He had no longer any hope 
of escaping the terrible visitation. Half an hour 
afterwards the sun rose in African splendor, and 
its hot rays warmed the host of locusts into life 
and activity. They began to crawl about ; and 
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then, as if by one impulse, myriads rose in the air. 
The breeze drove them in the direction of the de- 
voted fields. 

9. In a few minutes they were dropping by 
tens of thousands upon the fields. Slow was 
their flight, and gentle their descent; and they pre- 
sented the appearance of a shower of black snow 
falling in large, feathery flakes. Soon the ground 
was completely covered ; every stalk of maize, every 
plant and bush carried its hundreds. The great 
flight having now passed eastward of the house, the 
sun was again hidden by them, as if eclipsed. 

10. At the end of two hours Yon Bloom looked 

fojth. The thickest of the flight had passed. The 
sun was again shining — but on what? No longer on 
green fields and a flowery garden. Around the 
house, on every side was black desolation. Not a 
blade of grass, not a leaf, could be seen. The very 
bark was stripped from the trees, which now stood 
as if . withered by the hand of Godl A fire sweep- 
ing the ground could not have left it more naked 
and desolate. Eds house stood in the midst of a 
desert. 

Language Lessons. 

Explain the expressions : “ passed over the sun’s disk like a 
screen” (2); "a new alarm seized him" (4) ; “with painful emotions” 
(5); “as if a fire had swept over it” (6); “by one impulse" (8); 
“the devoted fields” (8). 

What other words could be used for “promising” (1); “envelop” 

(8) ; “concerned” (4); “singular” (7); “deprived” (7); “descent” 

(9) ; “withered" (10)7 
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LESSON VI. 


1. R&nt; n. break; tear. 

2. EP f5rts; n. attempts; trials. 
2. A-chieved' j v. done; finished. 
8. Dis - he&rt' ened j v. without 

hope; sad. 


8. En-dSav' or ; e. try. 

3. Plain j n. level land ; an open 
field with an even surface. 

4 FrBv' erb j n. an old and com- 
mon saying. 


Little by Little. 

Pronunciation.— S ay mount' ain, not mount' ing. Made rhymes 
With laid ; do with through. 

1. One step and then another, 

And the longest walk is ended ; 

One stitch and then another, 

And the largest rent is mended ; 

One brick npon another, 

And the highest wall is made ; 

One flake upon another, 

And the deepest snow is laid. 

2. So the little coral-workers, 

By their slow but constant motion, 

Have built those pretty islands 
In the distant dark-blue ocean ; 

And the noblest undertakings 
Man’s wisdom hath conceived, 

By oft-repeated efforts 
Have been patiently achieved. 

3. Th6n do not look disheartened 

O’er the work you have to do, 

And say that such a mighty task 
You never can get through ; 
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But just endeavor day by day 
Another point to gain, 

And soon the mountain which you feared 
Will prove to be a plain. 

4. “Rome was not builded in a day,” 

The ancient proverb teaches ; 

And Nature, by her trees and flowers, 
The same sweet sermon preaches. 

Think not of far-off duties, 

But of duties which are near; 

And having once begun to work. 

Resolve to persevere. 


Language Lessons. 

Tell the substance of the poem in jour own words. 

By what is called “poetic license,” “builded” (4) is here used 
for “built.” 


LESSON VI I. 


1. OS' liph | n. a title given by the 

Turks to a supreme ruler. 

2. In'so-lSnt ; ad;. rude; insulting. 
6 . Ca'dI ; n. a Turkish judge. 

6 P&t' ron-Ized ; v. helped by his 
custom. 


7. Scribe; n. a public writer. 

»• *q' ui-ty 5 n. justice ; fair- 
ness. 

10. O-bei' sance j n. bow. 

18. De-grade'; v. lower. 

17. Jeered; v. made fun of. 


The Barber of Bagdad. 

Pronunciation. — Say stgad'y, not stid'dy. Be careful to sound 
the g in length. Say just, not jist ; asked, not ast ; law, not lawr. 

1. In the reign of the great caliph, there lived 
in the city of Bagdad a celebrated barber, of the 
name of Ali. 
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2. He was famous for a steady hand, and could 
shave a head, or trim a beard or whiskers, with 
his eyes blindfolded. There was not a man of 
fashion at Bagdad who did not employ him; and 
such a run of business had he, that at length he 
became very proud and insolent. 

3. Firewood was always scarce and dear at Bag- 
dad; and it happened one day, that a poor wood- 
cutter, ignorant of the character of Ali, stopped at 
his shop, to sell him a load of wood which he had 
just brought from a distance. Ali offered him a 
certain sum for all the wood that was upon the 
donkey. The wood-cutter agreed, unloaded his beast, 
and asked for the money.. 

4. “You have not given me all the wood yet,” 
said the barber. “I must have your wooden pack- 
saddle into the bargain, that was our agreement.” — 
“ How ! ” said the other, in great amazement; 
“ who ever heard of such a bargain % It is im- 
possible ! ” 

5. But after many words the overbearing barber 
seized the pack-saddle, wood and all, and sent away 
the poor peasant. 

6. The wood-cutter went to the cadi, and stated 
his griefs ; the cadi was one of the barber’s cus- 
tomers, and refused to hear the case. Then he went 
to a higher judge ; he also patronized Ali, and made 
light of the complaint. 

7. The poor wood-cutter was not disheartened, but 
got a scribe to write a petition to the caliph him- 
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self. The caliph read the petition, and it was not 
long before the wood-cutter was called to his pres- 
ence. 

8. When he approached the caliph, he knelt and 
kissed the ground; and then, folding his arms be- 
fore him, awaited the decision of his case. 

9. “Friend,” said the caliph, “the barber has 

words on his side ; you have equity on yours. The 
law must be defined by words, and agreements must 
be made by words. The law must have its course, 
or it is nothing; and agreements must be kept, or 
there would be no good faith between man and 
man. Therefore the barber must keep the wood, 
but” 

10. Then calling the wood-cutter close to him, the 
caliph whispered something in his ear, and sent 
him away quite satisfied. The wood-cutter, having 
made his obeisance, took his donkey by its halter, 
and returned home. 

11. A few days after he applied to the barber, 
as if nothing had happened, requesting that he, and 
a com/panion of his from the country , might be 
shaved. The price for which both operations were 
to be performed was settled. 

12. When the wood- cutter’s beard had been prop- 
erly shaved, Ali asked where his companion was. 
“He is standing outside” said the wood-cutter; “he 
shall come in at once. ” Accordingly he went out, 
and led in his donkey. “This is my companion,” 
said he ; “ shave him. ” 
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13. “ Shave him!” exclaimed the barber, in a rage. 
“Is it not enough that I should degrade myself by 
touching you, 
but you must in- 
sult me by ask- 
ing me to shave 
your donkey? 

Away with you ! ’ ’ 


14. The wood-cutter immediately went to the ca- 
liph and related his case. “Bring Ali and his 
razors to me this instant,” exclaimed the caliph to 
one of his officers ; and in a few minutes the bar- 
ber stood before him. 

15. “Why do you refuse to shave this man’s 
companion?” said the caliph to the barber; “was 
not that your agreement?” Ali, kissing the ground, 
answered: “It is true, O caliph, that such was 
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our agreement; but who ever made a companion 
of a donkey?” 

16. “True enough,” said the caliph; “but who 
ever thought of insisting upon a pack-saddle being" 
included in a load of wood? No, no; it is the 
wood-cutter’s turn now. Shave his donkey!” 

17. So the barber was compelled to lather the 
beast from head to foot, and to shave him in the 
presence of the caliph, and of the whole court, 
whilst he was jeered at and mocked by the by- 
standers. 

18. The poor wood-cutter was then dismissed with 
a present of money ; and all Bagdad resounded with 
the story, and praised the justice of the caliph. 


Language Lessons. 

Explain the expressions: “run of business (2); “in great 
amazement” (4); “made light of” (6); “called to his presence” 
(7); “have its course” (9). 

What other words could be used instead of “overbearing” (5); 
“disheartened” (7); “defined” (9); “applied” (11); “requesting” 
(11); “related” (14); “exclaimed” (14); “insisting” (16)? 

Who was Ali ? For what was he famous ? Describe his character. 
Tell the manner in which he imposed on the wood-cutter. 

Why would not the cadi listen to the wood-cutter’s complaint? 
Tell how the poor man managed to obtain an interview with the 
caliph, and what was the result of the interview. 

What bargain did the wood-cutter make with Ali ? How was the 
insolent barber punished for his injustice? 
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LESSON VIII. 


1. Dis-tin' guished j adj. noted. 

'2. Sur-rSn' dered ; v. gave up. 

2. CIt' i-z&ns ; n. those who dwell 

in a city. 

2. Dia-mayed'j v. frightened. 


4. RS-tlred'; v. withdrawn. 

5. Neigh' bor - hoods j n. places 

near by. 

7. Dr&ad ; adj. terrible; awful. 

7. State' ly j adj. grand. 


A Noble Woman. 

Pronunciation.— Be careful to sound the t in acts; say narirow, 
not nari rer ; crSat/ ure, not crit' ter ; oh' ject, not ob' jeck. 

1. Of all the English queens, none was so distin- 
guished for piety and virtue as Philippa, the wife 
of King Edward III. Her acts of charity and jus- 
tice shed more glory on the English name than the 
victories of her husband. 

2. When the town of Calais, in France, surren- 
dered to the English monarch, Edward demanded 
that six of its principal citizens be given up for 
execution. The people were dismayed at this, but 
one of them, Eustace St. Pierre (Yew-stage San 
Pee-air), at once offered himself, and was soon joined 
by five others, among them his son. 

3. About this time, Queen Philippa arrived at 
the head of an army, with which she was hurry- 
ing to her husband’s aid. Hearing of the brave 
men then on their way to the place of execution, 
she was moved with pity, and prayed the king so 
earnestly to release them, that he relented of his 
anger and set them free. The queen then loaded 
them with presents, and did all she could for the 
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suffering people of Calais. “Ah, my country!” 
exclaimed St. Pierre; “now I tremble for you; 
Edward only wins our cities , but Philippa conquers 
our hearts .” 

4. On another occasion, Philippa had retired to 
rest after a day of labor, when suddenly she seemed 
to hear a voice calling her. The night was dark 
and stormy, and the queen was tired. What won- 
der, then, that she tried to close her ears to the 
cry? But it was useless; and believing it to be 
a call from heaven, she arose and went out, accom- 
panied by two of her ladies. 

6. Through narrow streets and poor neighbor- 
hoods the queen hurried in the direction whence 
came the cry which she seemed yet to hear. More 
than once she turned aside to look at some suffer- 
ing creature, but not finding the object of her search, 
continued on. At last the wailing of a child reached 
her, and in a dark and dirty alley she came upon 
a weeping woman, bending over a basket in which 
lay a tiny babe. 

6. Tenderly wrapping the infant in her cloak, 
Philippa returned to her palace, followed by her 
companions, who looked after the exhausted woman. 
Both mother and child were cared for, and ever 
afterward remained under the queen’s protection. 

7. Not long after ■‘his, Philippa’s little son fell 
dangerously ill, and his afflicted mother, powerless 
to save him, could only pray to God to spare her 
child. One night the queen dreamed she was in 
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heaven, and heard the dread decision that her boy 
must die. All at once a stately lady appeared be- 
fore Our Lord, and said, “Mercy, 0 Lord I take 
not her child away, for she is a good mother.” 

8. At these words the queen awoke, and hasten- 
ing to the bedside of her little one found him 
sleeping calmly, and the fever gone. Then she knew 
that it was the Blessed Virgin who had interceded 
for her, and that her son was saved. 


Language Lessons. 

Eocplain the expressions: “shed more glory” (1); “moved with 
pity” (3); “Edward wins our cities, but Philippa conquers our 
hearts” (3). 

What other words could be used for “demanded” (2); “execu- 
tion” (2); “relented” (3); “wailing” (6); “exhausted” (6); “in- 
terceded ” (8) ? 


LESSON IX. 


2. V81-ca' no $ n. a mountain from 
which lava, steam, and the 
like are thrown out. 

6. SSv' er-al j adj. more than two, 
but not very many. 


7. Mis-tak' en ; adj. wrong; not 
correct. 

11. Sdr* face j n. the outer part of 
any thing that has length 
and breadth. 


No ! 

Pronunciation. — Say let me, not lem me; ge-og 7 ra-phy, not 
jog'er-fy; sev' er-al, not sev'rul. 

1. “A, c-o-n con, Aeon, c-a ca, Aconca Oh, 

dear, what a hard word! Let me see — A-con-ca- 
gua. I never can pronounce it, I am sure. I wish 
they would not have such hard names in geog- 
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raphy,” said George Gould, quite out of patience. 
“Will you please tell me how to pronounce the 
name of this mountain, father ?” 

2. “Why do you call that a hard word, George? 
I know much harder ones than that.” — “Well, 
father, this is the hardest word I ever saw,” replied 
George. “ I wish they had put the name into the 
volcano, and burnt it up.” 

3. “I know how to pronounce it,” said Jane. 
“ It is A-c6n-ca'gua ! ” — “ A-c6n-ca'gua,” said George, 
stopping at each syllable. “ Well, it is not so very 
hard after all; but I wish they would not have any 
long words, and then I could pronounce them easily 
enough.” 

4. “I do not think so,” said his father. “Some 
of the hardest words I have ever seen are the 
shortest. I know one little word, with only two 
letters in it, that very few children, or men either, 
can always speak.” 

5. “Oh, I suppose it is some French or German 
word; isn’t it, father?” — “No, it is English; and 
you may think it strange, but it is just as hard 

pronounce in one language as another.” 

6. “Only two letters! What can it be?” cried 
both the children. — “The hardest word,” replied 
the father, “I have ever met with in any language 
— and I have learned several — is the little word of 
two letters — N-o, No.” 

7. “ Now you are making fun of us ! ” cried the 
children; “that is one of the easiest words in the 
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world.” And to prove that their father was mis- 
taken, they both repeated, “ No, no, no,” a great 
many times. 

8. “I am not joking in the least,” said their 
father. “I really think it is the hardest of all 
words. It may seem easy enough to you to-night, 
but perhaps you can not pronounce it to-morrow.” 

9. “I can always say it; I know I can,” said 
George, with much confidence. “No I Why, it is 
as easy to say it as to breathe.” — “Well, George, 
I hope you will always find it as easy to pro- 
nounce as you think it is now, and be able to 
speak it when you ought to.” 

10. In the morning, George went bravely to school, 
a little proud that he could pronounce so hard a 
word as “Aconcagua.” Not far from the school- 
house was a large pond of very deep water, where 
the boys used to skate and slide when it was 
frozen over. 

11. Now, the night before, Jack Frost had been 
busy changing the surface of the pond into hard, 
clear ice, which the boys in the morning found as 
smooth as glass. The day was cold, and they 
thought that by noon the ice would be strong 
enough to bear. 

Questions. — What word did Mr. Gonld think the hardest to pro- 
nounce? Is it as hard in every language? What did George think 
of it? Who is Jack Frost? What had he done during the night? 
What did the boys think of the ice? 

Write a story similar to this, changing some of the circumstances. 
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LESSON X. 


4. Sp&'cial; adj. particular. 

5. Cow'ard; n. one who lacks 

courage to meet danger. 

8. At-tr&ct'ed; v. drawn to; caused 
to approach. 


9. P&s'i-tive $ adj. clearly stated; 
not admitting of any doubt. 

13. Re-quires'; v. needs. 

14. Effort; n. attempt; trial; 

struggle. 


No ! Concluded. 

1. As soon as the school was out, the boys all 
ran to the pond, some to try the ice, and others 
merely to see it. 

2. “Come, George,” said William Green, “now 
we will have a glorious time sliding.” George 
hesitated, and said he did not believe it was 
strong enough, for it had been frozen over only one 
night. 

3. “Oh, come on!” said another boy; “I know 
it is strong enough. I have known it to freeze 
over in one night, many a time, so it would bear. 
Haven’t you, John?” — “Yes,” answered John 
Brown, “it did one night last winter, and it wasn’t 
so cold as it was last night, either.” 

4. But George still hesitated, for his father had 
forbidden him to go on the ice without special 
permission. 

5. “I know why George won’t go,” said John; 
“he’s afraid he might fall and hurt himself.” — 
“Or the ice might crack,” said another. — “Perhaps 
his mother might not like it.” — “He’s a coward; 
that’s the reason he won’t come.” 
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6. George could stand this no longer, for he was 
rather proud of his courage. “I am npt afraid,” 
said he ; and he ran to the pond and was the first 
one on the ice. The boys enjoyed the sport very 
much, running and sliding, and trying to catch 
one another. 

7. More boys kept coming on as they saw the 
sport, and all began to think there was no danger, 
when suddenly there was a loud cry, “The ice has 
broken! the ice has broken!” And sure enough, 
three of the boys had broken through and were 
struggling in the water. One of them was George. 

8. The teacher had been attracted by the noise, 
and was coming to call the boys from the ice just 
as they broke through. He tore off some boards 
from a fence close by, and shoved them out on the 
ice until they came within reach of the boys in the 
water. After a while he succeeded in getting them 
out, but not until they were nearly frozen. 

9. George’s father and mother were very much 
frightened when he was brought home, and they 
learned how narrowly he had escaped drowning. 
But they were so rejoiced to find that he was safe, 
that they did not ask him how he came to go on 
the ice, until after tea. When they were all gath- 
ered together about the cheerful fire, his father 
asked him how he came to disobey his positive 
command. George said he did not want to go, but 
the boys made him. 

10. “How did they make you? Did they take 
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hold of you and drag you on ? ” asked his father. — 
“ No,” said George ; “ but they all wanted me 
to go.” 

11. “When they asked you, why didn’t you say 
‘No’?” — “I was going to; but they called me a 
coward, and said I was afraid to go, and I couldn’t 
stand that.” 

12. “And so,” said his father, “you found it 
easier to disobey me, and run the risk of losing 
your life, than to say that little word you thought 
so easy last night. You could not say ‘ No ’ ! ” 

13. George now began to see why this little word 
“No” was so hard to pronounce. It was not be- 
cause it was so long, or composed of such difficult 
sounds ; but because it often requires so much real 
courage to say it — to say “ No ” when one is tempted 
to do wrong. 

14. Whenever, in after-life, George was tempted 
to do wrong, he remembered his narrow escape, and 
the importance of the little word “No.” The oftener 
he said it, the easier it became; and in time he 
could say it, when needed, without much effort. 

15. Boys and girls, whenever you are tempted 
to do wrong, never forget to say “No.” 


Questions. — What did the boys do when school was out? What 
did they urge George to do? Why did he refuse to go on the ice? 
How did the boys taunt him? What was the result? What hap- 
pened? Who rescued the boys? What excuse did George make 
for going on the ice? What did his father say? Why is “No” 
the hardest word to pronounce? How did George act in after-life? 
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LESSON XI. 


1. Trail; v. climb. 

1. Un-tl'dy; adj. not neat ; careless. 

2. Sh&Vby; adj. poor - looking ; 

ragged. 

3. Might; n. power; strength. 


5. OdVbler; n. one who mends 
shoes. 

5. Awl ; n. a pointed tool for pierc- 
ing small holes in leather or 
wood. 


The One-Eyed Servant. 

Pronunciation. — Say for-lom', not fo-lom'; im-ag'Ine, not im- 
ag / un ; sitting, not set'tin ; ear'nest-ly, not er'nes-ly ; worse (wurs), 
not wuss ; Cn'ly, not o'ny ; hand'some is pronounced han'sum ; on'ions 
is pronounced un'yuns ; say used to, not useter. 

1. Do you see those two pretty cottages on the 
opposite sides of the square ? How bright their 
windows are, and how prettily the vines trail over 
them ! A year ago one of them was the dirtiest and 
most forlorn-looking place you can imagine, and 
Bella, its mistress, a most untidy woman. 

2. She was one day sitting at her cottage door 
with her arms folded, as if in thought. Her dress 
was tom and shabby ; her apron, which had once 
been neat and white, had a great rent in it; her 
shoes were down at the heel; and altogether she 
looked poor and forlorn. 

3. She sat some time gazing across the square, 
when suddenly she heard a sound as of some one 
stitching. She looked around, and sitting under a 
bush she saw the funniest kind of a little man. He 
wore a blue coat, a yellow waistcoat, and red boots. 
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He had a small shoe on his lap, and he was stitching 
away at it with all his might. 

4. “Good morning, ma’am!” said the little man, 
“a very fine day. Why are yon looking so earnestly 
across the square?” — “I was looking at my neigh- 
bor’s cottage,” said the young woman. — “What! 
At Tom Gardener’s? Looks thriving, doesn’t it?” 

5. “Oh, Polly was always lucky,” said Bella; 
“and her husband is always good to her.” — “Your 
husband was good, too, at first,” said the little 
cobbler. “Please reach me my awl, will you? It 
lies close by your feet.” 

6. “Well, I can’t say but they were both good 
husbands at first,” replied Bella, handing him the 
awl ; “but mine has changed for the worse, and hers 
for the better. And then, see how she thrives. Only 
to think that we were both married on the same day ; 
and now I’ve nothing, and she has a Sunday dress 
and a handsome apron ; and a flitch of bacon in the 
chimney ; and a rope of onions.” — “ Yes, and a lot 
of flax she spun last winter,” said the cobbler. 

7. “Has your husband no work?” asked the little 
man. — “No; he lost the place he had.” — “Why, 
how is that? He used to be a good man. Can’t 
he get work?” — “His last employer wouldn’t keep 
him because he was so shabby.” 

8. “Humph!” said the little man. “Well, as I 
was saying, your neighbor opposite thrives; but 
no wonder! Well, Pve nothing to do with other 
people’s seorets; but I could tell you, only Fm 
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busy and must go.” — “Could tell me what?” said 
the young wife. “Oh, good cobbler, don’t go! 
Pray do tell me why it is no wonder that she 
should thrive.” 

Questions. — What were on opposite sides of the square? What 
had one of them been a year before? And its mistress? Where was 
she sitting one day? What was her appearance? What is meant 
by “down at the heel”? What sound did she suddenly hear? What 
did she see? What was he doing? What did he ask her? What 
did he say about the cottage ? To what did Bella say Polly's thriv- 
ing was due? What did the cobbler reply? What did he ask Bella 
to do? What change did Bella say had overtaken their husbands? 
Why was Bella’s husband not at work? What did the cobbler 
hint at ? 


LESSON XII. 


1. Wa'ges ; n. money given to a 
person for his or her ser- 
vices; pay. 

5. M&r'ket j n. a place of sale. 

6. Vex-a'tion j n. anger ; annoy- 

ance. 

7. Odrds; ft. the thick part of milk, 

in making cheese. 


7. Whey; ft. the thin, watery fluid 
which is separated from the 
curds. 

9. DIs-ap-peared' j «. passed out 
of sight. 

11. Glimpse; n. a short view. 

14 In'dus-try ; n. steady attention 
to work. 


The One-Eyed Servant. Concluded. 

1. “Well,” said the cobbler, “it is no business of 
mine, you know, but, as I said before, it is no wonder 
people thrive who have a servant.” — “A servant?” 
repeated Bella, “my neighbor a servant? I think 
you must be mistaken ; how could she afford to pay 
her wages?” 

2. “ Well, I know she has a servant,” repeated the 
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cobbler, “a one-eyed servant; but, to my certain 
knowledge, she pays her no wages. Well, good 
morning, ma’am, I must go.” — “Do stay one min- 
ute,” cried Bella, urgently. “Where did she get 
this servant?” — “Oh, I don’t know,” said the cob- 
bler. “ Servants are plentiful enough ; and Polly 
uses hers well, I can tell you.” 

3. “And what does she do for her?” — “Do for 
her ! why, all sorts of things. I think she is the 
cause of her thriving. To my knowledge she never 
refuses to do anything. She keeps the clothes of 
Tom and Polly in beautiful order, and the baby’s 
too.” 

4. “Dear me!” said Bella, in a jealous tone, and 
holding up both her hands. “ Well, she is a lucky 
woman, and I have always said so. She takes good 
care, however, that I never see her servant. What 
sort of a servant is she ? and how came she to have 
only one eye?” 

6. “It runs in her family,” replied the cobbler, 
“they are all so — one eye a piece; yet they make 
a very good use of it. And Polly’s servant has two 
cousins who sometimes come and help her. Pve seen 
them in the cottage myself. And that is the way 
Polly gets a good deal of her money. They all work 
for her, and she takes all they make to market, and 
then buys those handsome things you speak of.” 

6. “Only think,” said Bella, almost ready to cry 
with vexation, “and Pve no one to help me; how 
hard it is ! ” and she took up her apron to wipe away 
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her tears. The cobbler looked at her. “Well, you 
are to be pitied, certainly,” he said; “and if I were 
not in such a hurry ” 

7. “Oh, do go on, pray — yon were going to say 
you conld help me. I’ve heard that yon kind of 
people are fond of curds and whey. Now if yon 
would help me, I would set the nicest curds and whey 
on the hearth every night for yon.” 

8. “ But, ma’am, yon see,” said the cobbler, stop- 
ping, “my people are very particular about cleanli- 
ness, and your house is not what one would call very 
clean. No offence, I hope ? ” Bella blushed deeply. 
“Well, but it would be always clean if you would 
help me. Every day of my life I would scrub the 
floor, and sand it ; and the hearth would be white- 
washed, and the windows cleaned.” 

9. “ Well,” said the cobbler, seeming to consider, 
“ well, then, may be I could also find a one-eyed ser- 
vant for you, — but it may be several days before I 
succeed, — but mind, Pm to have a good dish of 
curds and whey.” — “ Yes, and some nice cream too,” 
replied Bella, full of joy. The cobbler then took up 
all his tools, wrapped them in his leathern apron, 
and disappeared. 

10. Bella was delighted. In a day or two, her hus- 
band scarcely knew the house, she had made it so 
bright and clean; she had washed the curtains, 
cleaned the windows, rubbed the fire-irons, sanded the 
floor, and set a great jug of flowers on the table. 

11. Bella kept a sharp look-out for the cobbler, 
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and also on her neighbor’s honse, to see whether she 
could catch a glimpse of the one-eyed servant. But 
no; nothing could she see but her neighbor hard at 
work, scrubbing, washing, sewing, day in, and day out. 

12. At last, one day, Bella heard the voice of the 
cobbler outside. She ran to the door, and cried out, 
“ Oh, please come in, sir ; only look at my house.” — 
“ Well, this is an improvement,” said the cobbler ; “I 
declare everything is as neat and clean as a new pin.” 

13. Bella was pleased at his praise. “Have you 
found the servant for me?” she asked. “You re- 
member, I hope, that I can’t pay her any wages; 
have you met with one that will come?” — “All’s 
right,” replied the little man, nodding; “Pve got 
her with me.” — “Got her with you?” repeated 
Bella, looking round. 

14. “Look, here she is,” said the cobbler, handing 
her a piece of folded paper. On opening it, Bella 
read the word Industry with a Needle run through 
it. Taking the hint, Bella, her husband, and cot- 
tage were all soon as tidy as her neighbor’s. 

Questions. — What did the cobbler say was the cause of Polly's 
thriving? Why did Bella think he was mistaken? What kind of 
servant did he say it was ? And what about wages ? What did he 
say the servant did for her? Who sometimes helped the one-eyed 
servant? What did Bella then begin to do? What did she promise 
the cobbler? If what? What objection did he make? What did 
she then promise ? What did the cobbler then say ? What did Bella 
at once begin to do ? For what did she watch next morning ? What 
did the cobbler say when he came in ? For what did she ask him ? 
What answer surprised her very much? What was the one-eyed 
servant? 
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LESSO 

1. Mjfc'ter-ies j n. secrets. 

1. Wist'fulj adj. eager ; longing. 

1. Wa-bfi n. a song to quiet 
babes. 

1. H5ard'ed j v. secretly collected ; 
stored. 

1. WhStj v. sharpen. 

1. Ma-te'ri-alj ^‘.important; solid. 

2. Pro-JSct'iles j n. bodies thrown 

forward by force, especially 
through the air, as an arrow 
from a bow. 


N XIII. 

2. Re-bound'ingj v. springing back. 
2. Trttm'bdne ; n. a musical instru- 
ment resembling a trumpet. 

2. St&unchj adj. sound ; firm. 

3. S51vej v. to explain; to make 

clear. 

8. Glm'crack j n. a toy ; a trifle. 

3. SSv'en-ty-four / j n. a man-of- 
war carrying seventy-four 
guns. 

4 Re-v61ve' j v. to turn or roll 
round. 


Whittling. 

1. The Yankee boy, before he’s sent to school, 

Well knows the mysteries of that magic tool. 

The pocket-knife. To that his wistful eye 
Turns, while he hears his mother’s lullaby ; 

His hoarded cents he gladly gives to get it, 

Then leaves no stone unturned till he can whet it ; 
And in the education of the lad. 

No little part that implement hath had. 

His pocket-knife to the young whittler brings 
A growing knowledge of material things. 

2. Projectiles, music, and the sculptor’s art, 

His chestnut whistle and his shingle cart, 

His elder pop-gun with its hickory rod, 

Its sharp explosion and rebounding wad, 
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His corn-stalk fiddle, and the deeper tone 
That murmurs from his pumpkin-stalk trombone, 
Conspire to teach the boy. To these succeed 
His bow, his arrow of a feathered reed, 

His windmill, raised the passing breeze to win, 
His water-wheel that turns upon a pin, 

Or, if his father lives upon the shore, 

You’ll see his ship, “beam ends upon the floor,” 
Full rigged, with raking masts, and timbers 
staunch, 

And waiting near the wash-tub, for a launch. 

3. Thus, by his genius and his jack-knife driven, 

Ere long he’ll solve you any problem given; 
Make any gimcrack, musical or mute, 

A plough, a couch, an organ, or a flute ; 

Make you a locomotive or a clock, 

Cut a canal, or build a floating-dock, 

Or lead, forth beauty from a marble block; — 
Make anything, in short, for sea or shore, 

From a child’s rattle to a seventy-four ; — 

Make it, said I? — Ay, when he undertakes it, 
He’ll make the thing, and the machine that makes it. 

4. And when the thing is made, — whether it be 
To move on earth, in air, or on the sea ; 

Whether on water o’er the waves to glide, 

Or, upon land to roll, revolve, or slide ; 

Whether to whirl or jar, to strike or ring, 
Whether it be a piston or a spring, 
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Wheel, pulley, tube sonorous, wood or brass, 
The thing designed shall surely come to pass: 
For, when his hand’s upon it, you may know 
That there’s go in it, and he’ll make it go. 


Language Lessons. 

What is the "magic tool” mentioned in the first stanza? How 
does it help to teach the hoy? What will he do besides "make the 
thing ” ? 

Change this lesson into prose. 

The expression “lead forth beanty from a marble block” means 
to "carve a beautiful statue from marble.” 


LESSO 

1. Bflrg'o-m&s-ter ; n. a Dutch 
magistrate. 

1. F51' ish $ v. to make smooth. 

2. Clum'sy; adj. without skill. 

4. D&ft; adj. fit; neat. 

4 Ac-ciis' tomed j v. used to ; fa- 
miliar with. 

6. F&n'cyj n. notion; idea. 


N XIV. 

7. Fr&c' ti-calj adj. ready to apply 
knowledge to some useful end. 

7. Bulging; v. swelling. 

8. Ap-ply' ing j «. making use 

of. 

8. Fo' cus j n. the point in which 
the rays of light meet when 
reflected or refracted. 


The First Telescope. 

Pronunciation. — Say o-be'dl-ent, not o-be'jent; dif'fer-ent, not 
dif' frent ; some' what (hwot), not some' wot ; hoi' lowed, not hoi' lered. 
Len' ses is pronounced as if spelled len' zes. Say per' fect-ly, not 
per'flck-ly; gdv'em-ment, not gdv'e-munt. 

1. Hans Ldppersheim had just finished his part 
of the work on a new pair of spectacles which he 
had promised to have ready for the burgomaster 
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by Sunday, and turned them over to his little 
daughter Meenie to polish the frames. 

2. Hans’ fingers were growing thick and clumsy 
now, and although no one in the little Dutch town 
could grind the glasses as well or as true as he, 
the lighter work he intrusted to younger hands. 

3. Hans was very proud of his little girl, and 
with reason; for she was obedient to her parents, 
diligent and attentive at school, and always willing 
to help about the house or in the shop. 

4. It did not take long for her deft fingers to 
scrape the thick frames into a less clumsy shape, 
or to give them the polish which was considered 
the finishing touch. Then she put them carefully 
in their rude, wooden case, so different from the 
neat leather ones we are accustomed to, and laid 
them aside until they should be called for. 

5. After this, she swept up the shavings, and 
made things tidy. Suddenly she became quiet, and 
as this was unusual for her, her father turned to 
see what occupied her attention. But she was only 
looking through two pieces of glass. One of these 
she held as far off as her arm could reach, while 
the other was brought close to her eye. 

6. As she often amused herself thus, Hans turned 
to his work again, when all at once the little 
maiden cried, “Oh, father, how queer! I can see 
the church steeple so plainly! It looks as though 
it were just outside the window ! ” Hans thought 
it some childish fancy, but when she again ex- 
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claimed, “Look, father dear ; just look at the 
church steeple ! ” his curiosity was aroused. 

7. Taking the glasses in his hands, he held them 
apart, somewhat as Meenie had, and was astonished 
to find that the steeple was, indeed, brought much 
nearer his view. His practical mind saw in this 
the first step toward a wonderful discovery. He 
examined the glasses, and found that the one nearer 
the eye was flat on one side and hollowed out on 
the other, while that held at a distance was flat on 
one side and rounded or bulging out on the other. 

8. Hans lost no time in applying his newly ac- 
quired knowledge. He made a tube of pasteboard, 
to which he fitted the glasses, or lenses, as they are 
called, at their proper focus, and thus completed 
the first telescope, an instrument which was to 
benefit science so greatly. When he found how 
perfectly this worked, he made others, which he 
sent to the government. 

9. The invention of the telescope is sometimes 

credited to others; but it is doubtful whether any 
of them have so just a claim to it as Hans Lipper- 
sheim, the Dutch spectacle - maker, and his little 
daughter. 

Language Lessons. 

Find other words which express the same meaning, in the 
sense of the lesson, as “true” (2); “rude” (4); “fancy” (6); “ac- 
quired ” (8); “credited” (9). 

Mention words meaning the opposite of “deft” (4); “rude” (4); 
"different” (4); “bulging” (7); “benefit” (8); “doubtful” (9). 
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LESSON XV. 


2. SpUn' team j n. small pieces split 

off. 

8. SttUa'bledj v. tripped. 

8. TSr'rorj n. extreme fear. 


4. In-flict' ed j v. made; caused. 

5. Me-m5'ri-al j n. a remembrance. 
5. To' kens; n. signs; proofs. 

5. Three'-score j adj. sixty. 


The Care of God. 

Pronunciation. — Say in' ter-est, not int' rest. The e in to' ken is 
silent (to 'kn). Say per-haps', not p'raps, or worse still, pre' haps. 

1. “Do you see this lock of hair?” said an old 
man to me. “It is a curl from my own head; 
and it is now nearly seventy years since it was cut 
off. I keep it thus with care, because it speaks 
to me of God, and of His special care, more than 
anything else I possess. 

2. “ I was a little child, four years old, with long, 
curly locks which, in sun, or rain, or wind, hung 
down my cheeks. One day my father went into 
the woods to cut a log, and I went with him. I 
was standing a little behind him, or rather at his 
side, watching with interest the stroke of the heavy 
ax, as it went up and came down, sending splin- 
ters in all directions. 

3. “Some of the splinters fell at my feet, and I 
eagerly stooped to pick them up. In doing so I 
stumbled forward, and in a moment my curly head 
lay upon the log. I had fallen just at the moment 
when the ax was coming down with all its foroe. 
It was too late to stop the blow. Down came the 
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ax. I screamed, and my lather fell to the ground 
in terror. He could not stay the stroke, and in 
the blindness which the sudden horror caused he 
thought he had killed his boy. 

4. “We soon recovered — I from my fright, and 
he from his terror. He caught me in his arms and 
looked at me from head to foot, to find the dead- 
ly wound which he was sure he had inflicted. Not 
a drop of blood nor a scar was to be seen. He 
knelt upon the grass and gave thanks to God for 
His mercy. Having done so, he took up his ax 
and found a few hairs upon its edge. He turned 
to the log he had been splitting, and there upon 
the wood was a single curl of his boy’s hair sharply 
cut through. How great the escape! It was as if 
an angel had turned aside the edge of the ax at 
the moment it was descending upon my head. 

5. “That lock my father kept all his days as a 
memorial of God’s care and love. That lock he left 
to me on his death-bed. I keep it with care. It tells 
me of God. It rebukes my unbelief and alarm. It 
bids me trust Him forever. I have had many 
tokens of fatherly love in my three-score years and 
ten, but somehow this speaks most to my heart. 
It is the oldest and perhaps the most striking. It 
used to speak to my father’s heart; it now speaks 
to mine. ” 


Composition Exercise. — Write oat the story of the lesson in 
your own words. 
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LESSON XVI. 
1. Fe-rd'ciotfe ; adj. fierce ; wild ; 


cruel. 

1. Sway; n. power.; rule. 

2. Em'i-grant § n. people leaving 

their own country to settle 
in another. 

3. Pr&mpt'ed ; v. led; moved. 

4. TrI'fles ; n. things of little im- 

portance. 

5. Va'ri-ous ; adj. different. 


6. C6p'per-y ; adj, like copper. 

6. Bl&nched ; v. grew white. 

7. GSst'urea ; n. movements of the 

body or limbs. 

7. In-de-cis' ion ; n. want of settled 

purpose. 

8. Pur-sue ; v. follow with haste ; 

chase. 

9. En-er-gSt'ic ; adj. active. 

9. Fu'ri-ous ; adj. angry ; mad. 


The Dangerous Kittens. 

Pronunciation. — Say fam'i-ly, not fam'er-ly, or fam' ly; ex-act'ly, 
not ez'ack-ly; be careful to sound the t in for'ests. 

1. The jaguar, sometimes called the American tiger, 
is the most ferocious of American quadrupeds, and 
in the forests of South America it reigns with in- 
disputed sway. 

2. Some years ago a family of emigrants settled 
in the forests of Brazil, on the side of a lake. One 
of their number was a little boy named Leon. 
One day, while amusing himself in the woods, Leon 
spied a large hole in the side of a cliff, from which 
seemed to come a noise not unlike the mew of a 
cat. 

3. Curiosity prompted him to look inside, and, 
in a sort of nest on the bottom of the cave, he per- 
ceived two large spotted kittens, about half as big 
as full-grown cats. “What beauties!” said Leon 
to himself ; “ they are the kittens of some wild cat. 
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Now, we want a cat at home, for I have heard mamma 
say so. If these were brought up in the house, I 
am sure they would be tame enough. I will give 
mamma an agreeable surprise by taking this pair 
home. Pretty things they are ! ” 

4. Without another word, Leon climbed up, and 
getting hold of the two spotted animals, pulled 
them out of the cave. They were evidently very 
young ; yet they growled and spat and attempted 
to scratch his hands. But Leon was not a boy 
to be frightened at trifles ; and getting one under 
each arm, he set off in triumph, intending to carry 
them home. 

5. An Indian servant was in front of the house, 
busy fitting a handle into his ax. The rest of the 
family were engaged in various labors. Just then 
they heard Leon shouting from the other side of 
the lake, where he was seen standing with a strange 
object under each arm. “Hollo ! ” cried he. “ Look ! 
See what I have ; I have brought you a couple of 
cats — beauties, aren’t they?” And as he said this, 
he held out the two yellow kittens. 

6. His father turned pale, and even the coppery 
cheek of the Indian blanched at the sight. Though 
at some distance, both knew at a glance what the 
creatures were. Cats, indeed ! They were the cubs 
of the jaguar! “O heavens!” cried the father, 
hoarse with fright, “the boy will be lost!” and as 
he spoke, he swept the edge of the lake with an 
anxious glance, 
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7. “ Bun, little master 1 ” shouted the Indian. 
“Run for your life! make for the bridge — for the 
bridge 1 ” Leon seemed astonished. He knew by 
their earnest words and gestures that there was 
some danger — but of what 1 Why was he to run ? 
He could not understand it. He hesitated, and 
might have staid longer on the spot, had not his 
father, seeing his indecision, shouted out to him in 
a loud voice, “ Run, boy, run ! The jaguars are 
after you ! ” 

8. For the first time, Leon seemed to understand his 
situation ; and he immediately started for the bridge, 
running as fast as he was able. The father had not 
seen the jaguars when he spoke, but he knew they 
would pursue the robber of the den. The words 
had hardly been uttered when two yellow bodies, 
dashing out of the brushwood, appeared near the 
upper end of the lake. There was no mistaking 
what they were. Their orange flanks and spotted 
sides were sufficiently characteristic. They were 
jaguars! A few springs brought them to the edge 
of the water, and they were seen to take the track 
over which Leon had just passed. 

9. They were following the scent — sometimes paus- 
ing, sometimes passing each other — their waving 
tails, and quick, energetic movements showing that 
they were furious and excited to the highest degree. 
Now they disappeared behind the palm-trees, the 
next moment their shin ing bodies shot out again 
like flashes of light. 
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Language Lessons. 

What expressions mean "full power” (1); "he looked earnestly 
and with great concern along the banks of the lake ” (6) ; " well 
marked ” (8) ? 

Mention a synonym, that is, a word having the same meaning 
as " prompted ” (8) ; " blanched ” (6) ; " gestures ” (7) ; " furious ” (9). 


LESSON XVII. 


1. Pre-dp'i-toiis j adj. very steep. 
1. Gh&sm; n. a deep opening in 
the earth. 

1. Ad-h5red'j v. held fast 

5. Ca-rSss'j v. to treat with fond- 

ness; to hug. 

6. Spec-ta'tors j n. lookers-on. 

6. Re-lSnt'less j adj. without pity. 
6. Fer-ti-n&c'i-ty j n. firmness ; ob- 
stinacy. 


7. Re-fl&ct'ed j v. thought; con- 

sidered; mused. 

8. Mus'cle j n. an organ of mo- 

tion. 

8. F5re'm5st j adj. first ; nearest. 

9. Re-doiib-led j v. increased ; 

doubled again. 

11. fs'sne j n. result ; end. 

13. Ra-vlne'; n. a deep and nar- 
row hollow. 


The Dangerous Kittens. Concluded. 

1. The Indian seized his ax, and ran toward the 
tree which served as a bridge. Leon’s father shouted 
words of encouragement, and followed with his pis- 
tols, which he had hastily seized. The lake was 
long and narrow. At its lower end a wild, rushing 
river found an outlet through a deep, precipitous 
chasm. This chasm could be crossed by means of 
a fallen tree, the roots of which still adhered to the 
opposite bank, while on one side the end of the 
trunk rested on the edge of the rocky cliff. 
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2. For a moment^ there was silence on both sides 
of the river. The Indian was opposite Leon, both 
running. The stream narrowed as it approached the 
bridge, and they could see each other, and hear 
every word distinctly. The Indian now cried out, 
“Drop one! Only one/” 

3. Leon heard, and, being a sharp boy, understood 
in an instant. Up to this moment he had not thought 
of parting with his “cats.” Now, however, at the 
voice of the Indian, he flung one of them to the 
ground. He ran on. In a few seconds he heard, 
u Now the other !” 

4. Leon let the other slip from his grasp, and 
kept on for the bridge. It was well he did drop the 
cubs, or he would never have reached that bridge. 
When the first one fell, the jaguars were not twenty 
paces behind ; but by good fortune, he was hid from 
their view by the weeds and underwood. 

5. On reaching the first cub, both stopped, and 
began to lick and caress it. They remained but a 
moment. One started sooner than the other — the 
female — in search of the second one. Shortly after 
the other started also, and both were again seen 
springing along the trail in pursuit. A few stretches 
brought them where the second cub lay, and here 
they again halted, caressing this one as they had 
the first. 

6. The spectators on the other side were in hopes 
that, having recovered their young, the jaguars might 
give up the chase, and return to their den. But they 
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were mistaken. Once enraged, the American tiger 
will seek revenge with relentless pertinacity. After 
delaying a moment with the second cub, both left it 
and sprang forward upon the trail which they knew 
had been taken by the robber. 

7. By this time Leon had gained the bridge, had 
crossed it, and was in the arms of the Indian. The 
latter scarce spoke a word — only telling Leon to 
hurry toward the house. For himself, he had other 
work. The bridge, he knew, would be no protec- 
tion. The jaguars would cross over it like squirrels, 

and then The Indian reflected no further; but, 

bending over the thick trunk, began to cut away 
the bridge. 

8. The ax was plied with all the might of a 
strong and willing arm. Every muscle of his body 
was in play. Blow succeeded blow. The bridge 
was already creaking, when, to his horror, on the 
other side the foremost of the jaguars appeared 
in sight! Not discouraged, he strikes again — faster 
and faster falls the ax ; the jaguar is on the bank ; 
it has sprung upon the root of the tree. It pauses 
for a moment — bounds upon the trunk — it is half- 
way over the chasm ! Another blow — the bridge 
cracks — there is a crash — it parts from the cliff — 
it is gone! Both tree and jaguar — down— down to 
the sharp rocks of the foaming torrent! 

9. A loud yell from the Indian announced his 
triumph. But it was not yet complete. The fgmale 
jaguar — the smaller one — had fallen. The male still 
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hend all that had passed. His eyes glared with 
redoubled fury. There was vengeance in his look, 
and determination in his attitude. 

10. For a moment he surveyed the wide gulf which 
separated him from his enemies. The distance was 
measured at a glance. His heart was bold with rage 
and despair. He had lost his companion. Life was 
nothing compared with revenge. Running a few 
paces back from the edge of the chasm, he set his 
body for the spring. 

11. Ax in hand, the Indian stood upon the oppo- 
site bank, ready to receive him. He had not long 
to wait. With one desperate bound the jaguar 
launched his body into the air, and, like lightning, 
passed to the opposite bank. His fore-feet only 
reached it, and his claws firmly grasped the rock. 
The rest of his body hung over, clutching the cliff. 
Will he fall? Or will he keep his foothold? To 
the Indian life or death depends on the issue. 

12. In a moment the beast would have sprung up, 
and then woe to his antagonist ! But that moment 
was not allowed him ; for he had scarcely touched 
the rock when the Indian leaped forward and struck 
at his head. The blow was not well aimed ; though 
stunned, the jaguar still clung to the cliff. Setting 
himself for another blow, the Indian came too near, 
and the next moment the claws of the tiger were 
buried in his foot. 

13. It is difficult to tell what would have been 
the result. The Indian would probably have been 
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dragged over to certain death ; but at this moment 
a hand was thrust forward from behind — the muzzle 
of a pistol was seen close at the head of the jaguar 
— a loud crack ran through the ravine, and when 
the smoke cleared away the jaguar was seen no 
morel The Indian, with his foot badly tom, was 
drawn back from the cliff. 

Write a short story of your own, telling something that you 
know, or have read, about an adventure with wild animals. 


LESSO N XVIII. 


3. FSn'dered ; thought over 

carefully. 

4. Olew ; n. thread ; help. 

5. Dome; n. roof. 


5. Di-vlne'j v. guess. 

14. Braced; v. strengthened. 

15. Be-w&re'; v. take heed; be 

careful. 


Bruce and the Spider. 

Pronunciation. — S ay ceil'ing, not ceil'in ; in'sect, not in'sec. In 
reading poetry, it should be emphasized like prose; avoid what is 
called sing-song. 

1. King Brace of Scotland flung himself down, 

In a lonely mood to think ; 

True, he was a monarch, and wore a crown, 

But his heart was beginning to sink. 

2. For he had been trying to do a great deed, 

To make his people glad ; 

He had tried and tried, but could not succeed, 
And so he became quite sad. 
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3. He flung himself down in low despair, 

As grieved as man could be; 

And after a while he pondered there, — 

“Fll give it up,” cried he. 

4. Now just at the moment a spider dropped, 

With its silken cobweb clew ; 

And the king in the midst of his thinking stopped 
To see what the spider would do. 

5. ’Twas a long way up to the ceiling dome, 

And it hung by a rope so fine, 

That how it would get to its cobweb home 
King Bruce could not divine. 

6. It soon began to cling and crawl 

Straight up with strong endeavor; 

But down it came with a slipping sprawl. 

As near to the ground as ever. 

7. Up, up it ran, nor a second did stay, 

To make the least complaint, 

Till it fell still lower; and there it lay 
A little dizzy and faint. 

8. Its head grew steady — again it went, 

And traveled a half yard higher ; 

’Twas a delicate thread it had to tread, 

And a road where its feet would tire. 
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9. Again it fell, and swung below; 

But up it quickly mounted, 

Till up and down, now fast, now slow, 

Six brave attempts were counted. 

10. “Sure,” said the king, “that foolish thing 

Will strive no more to climb, 

When it toils so hard to reach and cling, 
And tumbles every time.” 

11. But up the insect went once more ; 

Ah me! ’tis an anxious minute: 

He’s only a foot from his cobweb door; 

Oh, say, will he lose or win it? 

12. Steadily, steadily, inch by inch, 

Higher and higher he got, 

And a bold little run at the very last pinch 
Put him into the wished-for spot. 

13. “Bravo! bravo!” the king cried out; 

“All honor to those who try ; 

The spider up there defied despair ; — 

He conquered, and why should not I?” 

14. And Bruce of Scotland braced his mind, 

And gossips tell the tale, 

That he tried once more as he tried before, 
And that time he did not fail. 
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15. Pay goodly heed, all ye who read, 
And beware of saying, “I can’t;” 
’Tis a cowardly word, and apt to lead 
To idleness, folly, and want. 


Heads for Composition. 

King Robert the JBruce, in the days of his adversity, flung him- 
self down in despair in a lonely cave. 

He had made up his mind to give up the struggle, when he noticed 
a spider fail six times to climb up its slender thread. 

But it made a seventh attempt, and succeeded. Bruce resolved also 
to make another effort ; and he delivered his country and recovered his 
throne. 

Change the paragraph which contains the moral into prose. 


LESSON XIX. 


1. N8v'el-ty; n. newness. 

1. SSc'tionj n. part. 

2. Ge^'sers; n. fountains of boil- 

ing water. 

3. Cl&m'bered; v. climbed with 

difficulty. 

4. Dl-£m'e-ter j n. width. 

4. Gi-g&n'tic j adj. very large. 

4. Cal'dron ; n. a large kettle. 


5. V61'ume ; n. size; mass. 

6. Ad-joins' j v. lies next to, 

6. Dl-m&n'sions ; n. size. 

6. Viv'id j adj. bright ; clear. 

8. Sh&l'low j adj. not deep. 

9. Sub-dued'j adj. softened. 

10. Ap-pall'ingj adj. causing fear. 
10. C&t'a-r&ctj n. a great fall of 
water. 


Woiiders of the Yellowstone Park. 

Pronunciation. — Say act'u-al-ly, not ack'shal-ly; lan'guSge, not 
lan'gwidge ; ap-par'ent-ly ; the t in glis'ten is silent ; say shal'lOw, 
not shal' ler ; ir-reg'u-lar, not ir-reg'lar ; height, not heighth ; tre- 
men'dous, not t re-men' jus. 

1. Nowhere, probably, on the face of the earth, has 
nature crowded so much of grandeur and majesty, so 
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much of novelty and wonder, within the same limits, 
as in the Yellowstone Park, which lies, mainly, in 
the north-western section of Wyoming Territory. 

2. Among the most remarkable features of this 
very remarkable region are the Mammoth Springs, 
which actually cover one hundred and seventy acres, 
and include the greatest geysers in the world, before 
which the Great Geyser and the Strokr (which 
means Churn) of Iceland dwindle into insignificance. 
Some of the phenomena of this land of beauty and 
of wonder are thus described by a traveler: 

3. “ After riding about five miles, a cloud of steam 
on the opposite side of the river announced our 
arrival at Egeria Springs. Fording the rapid and 
stony Firehole River, our ponies clambered up the 
rocky banks, where we tied them to trees, and then 
a few steps brought us to the edge of the Excelsior, 
the largest geyser in the world. 

4. “Imagine a pit two hundred and fifty feet in 
diameter, sunk to a depth of fifteen to twenty feet 
in the solid rock, and full of water, boiling and bub- 
bling like a gigantic caldron, while from the whole 
surface a column of steam is constantly ascending, 
almost concealing the water below. On the river 
side, half the rocky bank has been swept away by 
some terrific eruption, and through the gap thus 
formed a stream of boiling water rushes into the 
river. The other banks overhang the basin, and seem 
as if about to fall. 

5. “The eruptions of the Excelsior are rare. I 
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could learn of but two that had been witnessed. 
On the occasion of one, the column of water was 
sixty feet in diameter, and ascended three hundred 
feet. The volume of water was so great as to sweep 
away all the bridges over the Firehole River. The 
roar seemed like an earthquake, and huge stones 
were scattered for quite a distance round. 

6. “Language fails to describe the beauty of the 
Grand Prismatic Spring which adjoins this geyser. 
Its dimensions are two hundred and fifty by three 
hundred feet. Although hot, its surface is calm. 
The color in the centre is of the deepest blue, softly 
shading near the edges into a beautiful green. Closer 
to the shore the tints change to yellow, then to 
orange, dark red, brown, and yellow on a white 
ground. These colors are formed, apparently, by 
the different deposits on the bed of the river, and 
are all strikingly vivid and distinct. 

7. “As the steam which arises is blown away, 
the surface is exposed here and there, and the eye 
rests first upon one color, then upon another, so 
strangely contrasted, so vivid, and yet so beautiful 
as they glisten in the bright sunshine, that it seems 
more like magic than anything existing in nature. 

8. “Passing the Grotto and the craters of Young 
Faithful, the Giant, and several other large geysers, 
we walked down to Old Faithful, which was then 
nearly due. A gentle ascent, broken into low steps 
over which little streams of water flowed, forming 
shallow pools here and there, is crowned with an 
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irregular mass of rock about six feet high and twenty 
feet in diameter, in the centre of which is a hole the 
size of a hogshead. All around is a barren rock of 
a whitish gray, and as rough as a nutmeg-grater. 

9. “ While we waited, the crater filled up with hot 
water, which boiled and tossed and churned itself into 
foam, and then sunk away again; then with a gasp 
and subdued growl, it shot up two or three feet 
and fell back, again tossing itself into foam. 

10. “Another louder rumble, and the water went 
up a foot higher than before, and once more fell 
back ; then another rumble, still louder, and the 
height of six feet was reached. Just as the water 
was, to all appearances, subsiding, there came a 
tremendous and appalling roar, and a great body 
of scalding water, the entire diameter of the crater, 
shot boldly up and up and up, in jet after jet, 
until a solid column one hundred and thirty feet 
high was created, and this gracefully waved in the 
wind and fell like a cataract opposite us, while 
the steam rising from it seemed to reach the very 
heavens. 

11. “ At the first roar we all hurried away to a safe 
distance. But seeing the regularity of the movement 
of the water, we gradually approached to within 
twenty feet. After playing about four minutes, the 
column wavered and gradually fell, and then with a 
great gurgle the water disappeared down the tube of 
the crater, leaving the latter perfectly empty, but so 
hot that all traces of water instantly disappeared. 
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Language Lessons. 

What expressions mean “ shrink into nothing ” (2) ; “ It would 
be difficult to find words” (6)? 

Read the lesson carefully, and then write an abstract from memory. 


LESSON XX. 


1. Btis'tle; n. great stir. 

2. BIl'16w-y; adj. wavy. 

3. Main-tain'; v. to keep up; to 

support. 

4. Dis-cb&rged' ; v. sent forth. 

5. Sub-lime'; adj. grand. 

5. Shift' ing; v. changing about. 
5. Lee'ward; adv. that part to- 
ward which the wind blows. 


7. H&m'; v. surround. 

8. HSad'lbng; adj. very swift. 

8. Sheer ; adj. straight up and 

down. 

9. E-mSrg' ing ; v. coming forth. 
9. Hfirls; v. flings; throws with 

force. 

9. A-bjfas'j n. deep space; great 
depth. 


Wonders of the Yellowstone Park. Concluded. 

1. “Night came without the expected eruption of 
the Grand Geyser, and we went to bed disap- 
pointed. Just at daybreak, the cry went through 
the camp, ‘ Turn out, turn out ! The Grand is 
going!’ Then there was, indeed, a bustle. All 
scrambled to their feet and ran down the bank 
of the river, across the little foot-bridge, and up 
the slope beyond, at the top of their speed, filled 
with great excitement, for the Grand was at last 
in full operation. 

2. “Although the geyser tube of the Grand is not 
over four feet in diameter, its eruption seemed to 
spread so as to take in the whole diameter of the 
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pool, making a column fully fifteen feet in diameter. 
This great mass of water, far larger than any we 
had yet seen, shot straight upward to the height 
of two hundred feet, accompanied with tremendous, 
billowy clouds of steam, which mounted to double 
that height, and, as they were changed into spray, 
fell around in a drizzling rain. 

3. “The rumbling and roaring of the escaping 
steam and water were deafening. The column seemed 
to maintain its height by a series of jets which ap- 
peared to be constantly forced np through the central 
mass. After spouting with great vigor for some five 
or six minutes, the column faltered and sank down. 
But the water had scarcely reached its original level 
when it was thrown upward with even greater fury 
and volume than before. 

4. “We counted seven distinct eruptions, occupy- 
ing over half an hour. While they were going on, 
the Turban was also in full operation, sometimes 
throwing the water it discharged into the basin of 
the Grand. Finally, the water in both geysers sank 
out of sight with a loud gurgle, leaving their tubes 
perfectly empty. 

5. “ While we were watching this sublime and awe- 
inspiring sight, which in itself was reward enough 
for our whole journey, the wind changed several 
times. We lost no time in shifting our positions 
to agree with its direction, for the fall of the water 
to leeward would have swept a person away, besides 
scalding him to death. 
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0. “Continuing along the trail and close to the 
dizzy depths of the canon, I reached my party, 
who were gathered on an overhanging cliff known 
as Point Lookout, which is two miles below the 
hotel. Here, for the first time, I enjoyed a good 
view of one of the grandest sights in the world — 
the Great Canon of the Yellowstone. 

7. “No one who has ever seen this majestic creation 
of nature can ever forget it. For a mile or so from 
the place where we had camped, the cliffs increase 
in height and hem in the river more closely, forcing 
the water into more and more agitated rapids and 
cascades, until, at the Upper Fall, the water is con- 
fined into a chasm of eighty feet in width, with 
banks from two to three hundred feet high. 

8. “Over this the torrent rushes with a head- 
long sweep, and falls, with a sheer descent of one 
hundred and twelve feet, in an unbroken sheet 
upon a huge rock below, with a shock which throws 
up great clouds of spray nearly to the summit of 
the fall above the water, and forms an immense 
whirlpool which slowly circles at the foot of the 
fall. 

9. “Emerging from this, the river tears like a mad 
thing, breaking into rapids and cascades, dashing 
swiftly for half a mile further between rocky cliffs 
which grow constantly higher and higher, until it 
hurls itself over the Great Fall in a frightful leap 
of three hundred feet, and then plunges in a series 
of cascades into the dark abyss of the Great Canon.” 
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LESSON XXI. 


1. 3kirt'ing$ v. running along the 

edge of. 

2. Or'i-gin j n. beginning ; source. 
5. SIgn'or j (seen'yur) n. Sir. 

5. St&m'mered, ; v. spoke with dif- 
ficulty. 

5. Spbn'sor j n. godfather. 


8. Dis-cfiss'ing j v. talking oyer. 

8. Ll'rfij n. an Italian coin, worth 
about twenty cents. 

8. En-treat'ies ; n. pressing re 

quests; prayers. 

9. S&t-ia-f&c'to-ry $ adj. giving 

content. 


Giovanni. 

Pronunciation. — Say op'po-site, not opp'site ; say I-til'-ian. Gio- 
van'ni is pronounced Jo-vkn'nee ; say gen'er-ous, not gen'rous. 

1. It was two days before the great feast of Pen- 
tecost. An elderly gentleman, with the air and man- 
ner of a German professor, was walking along the 
pretty country road which, skirting the River Po, 
leads from the grand old castle “La Veneria” to 
the city of Turin. 

2. From time to time, he stopped to admire the 
charming scenery which lines both sides of the 
river. At last the ruin of a castle on the oppo- 
site bank attracted him, and wishing to know 
more of its history, he called a little boy, who 
was passing, and asked him in Italian its name and 
origin. 

3. The answers of the young Italian, the interest 
he took in telling the story, and his delight in know- 
ing something of which one so much older was igno- 
rant, won the gentleman’s heart. He asked some 
further questions, and learned that the little fellow’s 
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name was Giovanni, that his father had been killed 
by an accident while at work, that his mother was 
poor and sick, and that he was past fourteen, and 
one of three children. 

4. “The day after to-morrow,” he added, “I shall 
be ready to receive Confirmation, but I fear I shall 
not be admitted, although my name is on the list.” — 
“And why should you not be admitted, pray?” in- 
quired the gentleman. 

5. “Ah, signor!” stammered the boy, a slight 
blush mounting to his cheek. “My sister is the 
only one of us who can earn anything, and none of 
the boys has such shabby clothes as I. Besides, I 
have no sponsor. Only this morning, when I asked 
the merchant, for whom my father worked, to stand 
as my sponsor, he bade me seek some one else, and 
not bother him.” 

6. Here the little fellow burst into tears. Touched 
by his grief, the stranger patted him on the shoul- 
der and said, “And, following his advice, you have 
found one ! My name, too, is Giovanni, and I will 
be your sponsor. So, now, tell me where you live, 
and the name of your mother, and on Sunday, at 
the proper time, you will find me waiting for you 
in the church.” 

7. Before the young Italian could recover from his 
surprise and find words to express his thanks, the 
stranger stepped into a carriage, which had ap- 
proached, and waving his hand to the boy was 
driven off. 
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8. The next day, as Giovanni with his sister and 
little brother stood around their sick mother’s bed, 
discussing the boy’s wonderful good fortune, and 
wondering if it really could be true, there came a 
rap at the door, and a man entered bearing a bundle 
marked “Little Giovanni,” and a purse containing 
two hundred lires. ' He delivered the packages and 
left immediately, without seeming to hear the entreat- 
ies of the grateful family to know the name of his 
master. 

9. The family were delighted at sight of the coins, 
but when the bundle was opened and a fine velvet 
suit was found inside, they were nearly wild with 
joy. What exclamations and wondering ! What 
numberless questions! Why,' they would take a 
day to answer, and then would not be satisfactory. 
That night, Giovanni could hardly get to sleep, and 
when he did, it was to dream of himself standing 
in the church with the generous stranger at his 
side. 


Language Lessons. 

Explain the expressions “ the air and manner of a German pro- 
fessor” (1); “won the gentleman’s heart” (3); “on the list” (4); 
“wild with joy” (9). 

Copy all the exclamatory sentences in the lesson. 

By what other name is the feast of Pentecost known? What 
great miracle does this feast commemorate? In what country is 
the river Po? Where is Turin? What caused the gentleman to 
become interested in the boy? Why did Giovanni fear he would 
not be allowed to receive Confirmation? What did the gentleman 
promise? What present did Giovanni receive? 
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LESSON XXII. 


1. Brisk' ly j adv. in a lively man- 

ner. 

2. R&g'is-ter; n. written account ; 

official record ; list. 

4 Na' tive j adj. belonging to the 
place in which one is bom. 


4 Ohir'ao-ters j n. letters. 

5. Pro-f8s'sion j n. .the business 
one follows; employment. 

7. Ftinc' tion j n. duty; office. 

7. Ab'so-lute-ly j adv. positively; 
entirely; completely. 


Giovanni. Concluded. 

1. The feast of Pentecost was a glorious day. 
The sun shone brightly, the fields and meadows were 
decked in flowers. But bright as the sun was the 
face of Giovanni, as, dressed in his new velvet suit, 
he walked briskly down the road to Turin. His 
heart was as pure as his face was bright, and his 
soul was lifted up in one long prayer to God. for 
all His goodness. 

2. When he reached the church, he entered and 
glanced timidly around. His heart leaped with joy 
as he saw the old gentleman waiting for him. Gio- 
vanni approached respectfully, and after murmur- 
ing his thanks, asked if his patron would inscribe 
his name in the Confirmation register. 

3. “With pleasure,” answered the stranger. “Show 
me the way to the sacristy.” Giovanni was glad 
to obey ; and after he gave his name to the priest, 
the latter handed the sponsor a pen, with the request 
that he would sign his name. 

4. “Reverend Father,” said the gentleman, “I 
am a German; please permit me to inscribe my 
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name, which in Italian means Giovanni, in my na- 
tive language.” — “ Certainly, sir,” answered the 
priest. The stranger took the pen and wrote, in 
large bold characters, “Johann.” 

5. “Excuse me,” said the priest, politely; “but 
that is not enough. You must enter your full 
name and profession.” Again the sponsor took the 
pen, and added, “ King of Saxony.” 

6. The astonished priest could hardly believe his 
eyes, but when he again looked at the stranger’s 
face, he recognized him. Before he could recover 
from his surprise, the king said to him in Latin, 
“Reverend Father, I wish to remain unknown, and 
to be for this child only his sponsor, Giovanni.” 

7. When the sacred function of Confirmation was 
over, the boy, loaded with rich presents from his 
noble sponsor, hastened home with a joyous heart. 
Nor did it end here ; the good king continued to 
look after Giovanni, and had him educated, but all 
this time the name of the sponsor was kept secret. 

8. At last, when the boy had grown to be a man, 
a professor’s chair was offered him, but he abso- 
lutely refused to accept it unless the name of his 
generous sponsor was revealed to him. And so it 
came about that Giovanni received a letter, written 
in Italian, which read as follows:— 

“I am happy in having been able to give your 
country so able and so good a man as you are. 

“Your friend, 

“John, King of Saxony.” 
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Heads for Composition. 

Write out the lesson in your own words — a stranger is walk- 
ing along a road — he meets a boy and asks him some questions — the 
boy tells his hopes and fears— -the stranger offers to befriend him — 
on the day of Confirmation the stranger proves to be a king — he 
conceals his identity from the boy — the boy finally becomes a pro- 
fessor, and then learns the name of his friend. 


LESSON XXIII. 


1. Rtfs'o-lute j adj. steady ; bold. 

1. In-v&t'er-ate j adj. old; estab- 

lished by long practice. 

2. Ig-nite'j v. to set fire to. 

3. Ex-ploits'; n. deeds; acts. 

4. Pre-p&r'a-to-ry to; before. 

5. R&t'i-fi-erj n. that which set- 

tles or establishes. 

6. Prow'essj n. bravery. 

7. BSck'on-ing j v. calling attention 

by motion of the head or hand. 

8. Trans-p&r'ent j adj. clear; ad- 

mitting the passage of light. 


8. Un-con-ceraed'j adj. easy in 

mind; free from care. 

9. Su-per-n^t'u-ral j adj. above or 

beyond the laws of nature. 

9. Gib' ber-ish ; n. unmeaning 
words. 

10. Su-per-sti' tions ; adj. having 
an extreme fear of that which 
is unknown or mysterious. 

10. Kln'dle; v. to set on fire. 

13. War'riors ; n. men engaged in 
war, or noted for courage and 
bravery in warlike pursuits. 


The Fire Doctor. 

Pronunciation. — Say to-bac'co, not ter-bac'ker; dif' fi-cult, not 
dif'cult; Ind'yans, not In'juns. The e in loos' en is silent. Say 
fi'nal-ly, not fine'ly. 

1. One of the most noted of the early settlers of 
Kentucky was Simon Kenton, a man of much intel- 
ligence, resolute courage, and great strength. He 
was an inveterate smoker, and before starting on 
an expedition was always careful to take with him 
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his pipe and plenty of tobacco. Food he could 
obtain without trouble, as long as he had his knife 
and gun, but not so the “fragrant weed.” 

2. One thing, however, greatly bothered Simon, 
and that was an easy way of lighting his pipe. 
There were no matches in his day, for they did 
not come into use until the year 1833, so he had to 
depend on a flint and steel, and it was often diffi- 
cult to ignite tobacco by that means. 

3. By an act of kindness this difficulty was over- 
come. During the war of 1812, while a prisoner in 
the hands of the British at Detroit, Simon’s strength 
and courage, and the many famous exploits of which 
he was the hero, excited the admiration of even his 
enemies. Noticing his fondness for smoking, and his 
trouble in lighting his pipe, an qfficer presented him 
with a powerful pocket burning-glass, by which he 
could easily bring the sun’s rays to a focus, and 
thus set fire to his tobacco. Simon was delighted 
with his present, and carried it wherever he went. 

4. A year or two later he was again taken pris- 
oner, this time by a party of Indians. As they 
both hated and feared him, they determined to put 
him to death. He was securely fastened to a stake 
driven into the ground, and a quantity of dry leaves 
and wood piled about him preparatory to burning 
him alive. 

5. Our North American Indians have a sort of re- 
ligious reverence for a pipe. It plays an important 
part in their councils ; it is offered as a mark of 
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friendship and a ratifier in a treaty of peace ; it is 
among the sacred objects buried with the dead ; a 
prisoner is never deprived of his pipe, nor is it ever 
taken from the bodies of the slain. 

0. So when Simon asked the privilege of t akin g 



a last smoke, it was granted him. After securing 
his feet more firmly with leathern thongs — for they 
knew his prowess and daring too well to give him 
any advantage — they unbound his hands so that he. 
might fill and light his pipe. This done, one of the 
Indians offered him a flint and steel, which he re- 
fused, to the great astonishment of his captors. 

7. Then, with his hand extended towards the 
sun, as if beckoning it to his aid, he brought the 
burning-glass, which was clasped between the thumb 
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and fore-finger, to a focus on the tobacco in his pipe. 
It quickly ignited, and clouds of smoke were soon 
curling up from his mouth. 

8. The savages were awe-struck. The glass, being 
transparent, was not noticeable ; and they evidently 
believed that the pipe was lighted simply by let- 
ting the sunlight pass through the circle formed by 
Simon’s thumb and finger. They gathered in an 
excited group and discussed the mystery, while he, 
all unconcerned, puffed away. 

9. When the pipe was smoked out he refilled it. 
The red men became silent, and watched him as if 
he were a supernatural being. Again he held his 
hand towards the sun, this time repeating some 
gibberish, so as to mystify the Indians still more, 
and again began to blow out whiffs of smoke. 

10. The Indians looked on him with superstitious 
awe. Had he vanished in a cloud of smoke they 
would not have been more astonished. Kenton saw 
his advantage, and held the glass, first on one side, 
then on another, so as to kindle the leaves about 
him. Then pointing to the leathern thongs which 
bound him, he bade the chief loosen them. 

' 11. The savage hesitated, but finally, as if not 
daring to disobey so great a magician, he stooped 
and cut the thongs. As he did so, Kenton raised 
his hand, and almost instantly a blistering point of 
fire fell on the red man’s wrist. With an “Ugh!” 
he jerked his hand away, but only to feel the fire 
upon his head. 
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12. This was too much for even an Indian’s nerve, 
and, with a cry of terror, he sprung into the forest, 
followed by the others of the band. When at a 
little distance they stopped to look back, and at 
that moment Kenton fixed his glass so that its focus 
centered on an open powder-horn which one at the 
savages had dropped. Instantly there came a flash 
followed by a roar, the powder-horn disappeared, and 
the Indians, screaming, “The Fire Doctor! The Fire 
Doctor!” fled without waiting to see or hear more. 

13. Simon gathered up his gun and other property, 
and made for home without delay. A few years 
later, when peace was restored, he met some of the 
same warriors at a council. They knew him at 
once, and watched him suspiciously, and when he 
approached to shake hands, showed great fear. They 
believed him to be a great “medicine-man,” and 
one who had the sun to fight his battles. 


Language Lessons. 

Explain the expressions “ fragrant weed ” (1) ; “ awe-struck ” (8) ; 
“an excited group” (8); “whiffs of smoke” (9); “vanished in a 
cloud of smoke” (10); “blistering point of fire” (11); “made for 
home” (18); “medicine-man” (18). 

What. words could be used instead of “noted” (1); “bothered” 
(2); “depend” (2); “deprived” (5); “thongs” (6); “mystify” (9); 
“delay” (13)? 

Who was Simon Kenton? What bothered him in lighting his 
pipe? In what year did matches come into use? What had taken 
their place before that time ? In what State is Detroit ? With what 
did a British officer present Simon? How did the Indians propose 
to kill Simon? How did he frighten them from their purpose? 
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LESSON XXIV. 


2. ROan; adj. reddish-brown. 

3. Stl'fled j adj. choked ; heavy. 

4. Sodre j n. the number of twenty. 
4 Ldx'u-ry j n. free indulgence in 

the pleasures which wealth 
affords. 


5. Mdrt'gage j n. the conveyance 
of property as security for 
debt. 

5. TOlj t>. to plow and prepare for 

seed. 

6. In t&ssel $ in flower ; in bloom. 


Farmer John. 

1. Home from his journey, Farmer John 
Arrived this morning, safe and sound. 

His black coat off, and his old clothes on, 
“Now Fm myself!” says Farmer John; 

And he thinks, “Fll look around.” 

Up leaps the dog: “Get down, you pup! 

Are you so glad you would eat me hp?” 

The old cow lows at the gate, to greet him ; 
The horses prick up their ears, to meet him; 
“Well, weH, old Bay! 

Ha, ha, old Gray ! 

Do you get good feed when I’m away? 


2. “You haven’t a rib!” says Fanner John; 
“The cattle are looking round and sleek; 
The colt is going to be a roan, 

And a beauty, too ; how he has grown ! 

We’ll wean the calf next week.” 

Says Farmer John, “When Fve been off, 

To call you again about the trough, 

And watch you and pet you while you drink, 
Is a greater comfort than you can think!” 
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And he pats old Bay, 

And he slaps old Gray ; — 

“AJi, this is the comfort of going away. 


3. “For, after all,” says Farmer John, 

“The best of a journey is getting home! 
Fve seen great sights, — but would I give 
This spot, and the peaceful life I live, 

For all their Paris and Rome? 

These hills, for the city’s stifled air, 

And big hotels, all bustle and glare, 

Land all houses, and roads all stones, 

That deafen your ears, and batter your bones? 
Would you, old Bay? 

Would you, old Gray? 

That’s what one gets by going away! 


4. “There, Money is king,” says Farmer John, 
“And Fashion is queen, and it’s very queer 
To see how sometimes, while the man 
Is raking and scraping all he can, 

The wife spends, every year, 

Enough, you would think, for a score of wives 
To keep them in luxury all their lives! 

The town is a perfect Babylon 
To a quiet chap,” says Farmer John. 

“You see, old Bay, — 

You see, old Gray, — 

I’m wiser than when I went away. 
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5. “I’ve found out this,” says Fanner John, — 

“That happiness is not bought or sold, 

And clutched in a life of waste and hurry, 

In nights of pleasure and days of worry ; 

And wealth isn’t all in gold, 

Mortgage and stocks and ten per cent, — 

But in simple ways, and sweet content, 

Few wants, pure hopes, and noble ends, 

Some land to till, and a few good friends, 

Like you, old Bay, 

And you, old Gray ! 

That’s what Fve learned by going away.” 

6. And a happy man is Farmer John, 

Oh, a rich and happy man is he ! 

He sees the peas and pumpkins growing, 

The com in tassel, the buckwheat blowing, 

And fruit on vine and tree ; 

The large, kind oxen look their thanks 
As he mbs the foreheads and strokes their flanks; 
The doves light round him, and stmt, and coo, 
Says Farmer John, “I’ll take you too, — 

And you, old Bay, 

And you, old Gray, 

Next time I travel so far away!” 


Language Lessons. 

Point out the words in the lesson made up of two words. 
Tell of what two words these words are composed. 

Write this lesson in prose, in the form of a story. 
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ESSON XXV. 


8. C8n-ver-s5'tion ; n. talk. 

4 Flashed ; t>. grew red ; blushed. 
4 Oh&r'i-ty; n. alms. 

5. Tlme'ly j adj. in good season; 
early. 


6. R8s-ig-n5'tion ; n. patience ; giv 
ing up of the will. 

8. Oodrte'sy ; n. a slight bending 
of the knees in token of re- 
spect. 


Old Nancy's Lesson. 

Pronunciation. — Say shad'ow, not shad'der ; clean'ly is pronounced 
clSn'ly ; say sur-prise', not s'prise ; wid'ow, not wid'der ; pro-vide', not 
per-vide'. 

1. In a green and lovely spot, in the shadow of a 
lofty hill, stood a little cottage with its patch of 
ground. It was a very humble dwelling, but it shel- 
tered as cheerful and contented a person as the sun 
ever shone upon. 

2. Old Nancy was a tidy, cleanly woman who was 
still able and willing to work. In fact, it was by 
her labor that she supported herself and her two 
grandchildren. But now winter was at hand, and 
though Nancy worked from morning till night, she 
had nothing laid by for the cold weather, which is 
always hard on the poor. 

3. One day, Mrs. Preston, a kind lady who lived 
near, hearing that Nancy was in great want, called 
at the cottage. After a few minutes commonplace 
conversation, she said, “Nancy, I hear that yon are 
badly off, and that you need something for yourself 
and the children. You must let me help you.” 

4. The old woman flushed deeply, and for a mo- 
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ment did not answer; then she said, gently, “I’ll 
not refuse to take help from you, ma’am, for the 
sake of the little ones, though none of my family 
ever took charity before — But what am I saying?” 
she added quickly. “It’s a foolish and wicked pride 
to be talking so, when God sends you here to me.” 

6. When Nancy had so far consented, Mrs. Preston 
began to inquire more particularly, and was aston- 
ished to find that there was no food of any kind in 
the house, and but for her timely visit the children 
and their grandmother would have gone supperless 
to bed. When she expressed her surprise at this, 
Nancy said, quite simply, “God has never let us 
want, ma’am. When it comes to the worst,- He 
always sends us help.” 

6. Such, resignation surprised Mrs. Preston. 
“Nancy,” she asked, “how is it you are so cheerful 
and contented? Have you never had any serious 
trouble?” — “None greater than I could bear, 
ma’am,” the old woman answered, with a patient 
smile. “It is true I was left a widow very young, 
and I have laid six children in the church-yard, but 
my youngest son left me his two little ones to be 
the joy of my old age. So you see, ma’am, I have 
much to be thankful for.” 

7. The lady was deeply moved. She offered to 
provide everything needed for the winter, but to 
this the old woman would not listen. She would 
be thankful if the lady would give her just enough 
for th$ present, she said. “For, don’t you see, 
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ma’am,” she added, “it would look as if I didn’t 
trust in God’s mercy, if I took from you all I am in 
need of.” 

8. Mrs. Preston had to turn away to hide her 
emotion, and just then the door opened and two 
pretty, laughing children entered the room. “ Here’s 
Dan and Ellen, ma’am,” said their grandmother, as 
they dropped a courtesy to the visitor ; “ now, don’t 
you think, yourself, that God is good tome?” 

9. After the children had recovered from their 
shyness at sight of the stranger, little Ellen cried, 
“ Oh, granny, Dan and I are so hungry ! May be I 
could wait, but I don’t think Dan can. Perhaps if 
you- were to ask God, He might send us something 
before night.” 

10. Mrs. Preston turned inquiringly to Nancy, 
who softly smiled, as she said, “They, too, know 
that God would not let them go supperless to- 
night. But the little things are beginning to think 
it is a long time till supper.” — When the kind lady 
left the cottage, she slipped a shining piece of money 
into each child’s hand. Shortly after, a large basket 
of provisions was brought to the cottage, so that 
Dan and Ellen did not go supperless to bed. 

11. The winter was over, and with the spring, 
Mrs. Preston, who had been away, returned to the 
village. Her first thought was of Nancy, and she 
was on her way to the cottage when she met the 
old woman leading little Ellen by the hand. Nancy’s 
face wore the same cheerful, patient look, but there 
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was a shadow on it which had not been there 
before. 

12. Mrs. Preston stopped at once. “ Why, Nancy,” 
she said, “I am glad to see you. How do you do? 
I often thought of you while I was away. But 
where is my little friend Dan? I hope he is quite 
well?” — “He is, thank you, ma’am,” answered 
Nancy. “ He’s lying over there, in the church-yard, 
with the rest of them. Don’t cry, ma’am,” she con- 
tinued, as the tears rolled down Mrs. Preston’s cheeks. 
“He made his First Communion the day before he 
was taken sick, and he’s happy now, dear child ! ” 

13. “But it must have been very hard for you,” 
said Mrs. Preston. — “So it was, ma’am, at first,” 
answered the pious woman, “but may be I was not 
bringing him up according to God’s will, and that, 
after I am dead and gone, he might get in with bad 
company, and be lost, body and soul. So you see, 
ma’am, it’s only another of God’s mercies.” 

14. Mrs. Preston had never seen such trust and 

thankfulness, and, as Nancy and her grandchild 
slowly walked away, she said, thoughtfully, to her- 
self, “There is a true Christian, one whom no sorrow 
seems great enough to crush ; one who bears her 
heaviest burdens with a smile. No philosophy can 
teach such trust and patience. Christ, alone, can 
teach it.” 

Language Lesson. 

Explain the expressions “laid by” (2) ; “commonplace conversa- 
tion ” (8) ; “ laid six children in the church-yard ” (6). 
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LESSON XXVI. 


5. Gr&m'bled ; t>. murmured with 

discontent. 

6. He&rt'i-ly; ode. really; from 

the heart. 

8. Strides ; n. steps. 

8. Nook; n. comer. 

9. Ex-plo-ra'tious j n. travels in 

search of something new. 

11. PSn'nant ; n. a small flag. 

12. Md'tion-less ; ado. without 

moving. 


18. Ar'ter-y ; n. one of the vessels 
or tubes which convey the 
blood from the heart to all 
parts of the body. 

18. Stanch ; v. to stop the flowing 
of. 

15. Gom-prSss'ing; v. pressing to- 
gether. 

17. Sus-tained'j v. suffered ; re- 
ceived. 


Not Good for Anything. 

Pronunciation. — Do not run words together, so as to make two or 
more sound like one ; as thismoming, in place of this morning. Hand'- 
ker-chief is pronounced hank'er-chlf. 

1. “I declare, Dick Campbell, you are enough to 
try the patience of a saint I ” said Frank Hall, throw- 
ing himself down on the ground. “What fun do 
you suppose we can have if we take a girl along 
with us? Girls are not good for anything.” 

2. “ I can’t help it, Frank,” replied his companion, 
a bright-faced boy of fourteen years. “The last 
thing mother said before she went to the city this 
morning was, not to leave Addie alone. I am 
sorry if your fun is to be spoiled, especially on 
the last day of your visit, but I can’t disobey 
mother.” 

3. “ Girls are horrid things, anyway,” said Frank, 
crossly. “They don’t know how to climb, and they’re 
always falling down or tearing their clothes on the 
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bashes. Addie will be tired out before we go half- 
way, and then she’ll cry to go home.” 

4. “Indeed, I will do nothing of the kind,” said a 
pleasant voice, and a girl of twelve years appeared 
in the open doorway. “Please take me along. I 
want to get enough ferns to finish my collection, 
and I don’t like to stay here all day with only old 
Jane for company.” 

5. “Well, I suppose we must,” grumbled Frank. 
“But we are going on a long tramp, and if you get 
tired, we are not going to come home with you, do 
you hear? Hurry up, now, and tell Jane to put up 
our lunch, for we must start right away.” 

6. Addie obeyed without a word. She was secretly 
very much afraid of her big cousin, who was a year 
older than Dick. He had spent his vacation at his 
aunt’s house in the country, and had been so cross 
and disagreeable to the little girl that she was 
heartily glad his visit was near an end. 

7. The three started off for the woods, Addie car- 
rying the lunch-basket, and Dick the fishing-tackle, 
while Frank shouldered an ax with which to mark 
the trees, so that they might not lose their way, fot 
the boys intended to go farther back in the woods 
than they had ever ventured before. 

8. Dick and his cousin went on with long strides. 
Addie followed more slowly, picking ferns, acorns, 
and pine-cones as she walked. At last the little 
party reached a stream where the boys wished to 
fish. Addie had brought a book in which to press 
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her ferns; so, selecting a shady nook, she was soon 
absorbed in her delicate work, leaving the young 
fishermen to enjoy their sport undisturbed. 

9. When they had caught a number of fish, Dick 
called to Addie to unpack the basket. After a nice 
lunch, Frank was eager to continue their explorations. 
Dick hesitated ; he loved his sister, and was willing 
to give up his own pleasure for her sake. “Won’t 
you be too tired, Sis?” he asked anxiously. 

10. “Didn’t I say she would spoil all our fun?” 
began Frank, but he was interrupted by Addie’s 
indignant, “I can walk as far as you, Frank Hall!” 
— “Oh, can you, indeed!” sneered Frank. “All 
right, then, come along;” and he struck off at a 
brisk rate, striking at the trees with his ax as he 
went along. 

11. Coming to an old tree bare of leaves, Frank 
declared his intention of climbing it. “ I will fasten 
a flag on one of the old dead branches,” he said. 
“People will stare when they see it up there.” He 
threw the ax carelessly down, and mounting the 
tree, he was proceeding to fasten a gay-colored little 
pennant to one of the branches, when the limb on 
which he was seated gave way, and he fell to the 
ground. 

12. Dick and Addie rushed forward to find their 
cousin lying white and motionless, with the blood 
streaming from a deep gash in his hand. In falling, 
it had struck the sharp edge of the ax which he had 
thrown on the ground. Dick stood speechless with 
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horror and unable to move, while Addie dropped on 
her knees by the wounded boy. 

13. “Oh, Dick!” she cried. “It is an artery, and 
he will bleed to death if we don’t do something right 
away. Can’t you think of anything?” Dick shook 
his head ; the sight of the blood made him cold and 
faint. He stooped and tried to stanch the wound 
with his handkerchief. 

14. “You are not doing any good,” said Addie, 
wringing her hands. “ Oh, if I could only think of 
something I — I have it, Dick ! I can do it, I think, 
if you will help me.” 

16. Telling her terrified brother to hold up Frank’s 
arm, Addie proceeded to tear her light summer skirt 
into narrow strips. She then bandaged up the arm, 
compressing the artery by twisting a stick into the 
firmly knotted ends. Water was soon brought, and 
in a few minutes Frank opened his eyes. 

16. The next thing was to get him home. He was 
unable to walk, and they could not carry him for 
fear of starting the artery again. The only thing 
was for Dick to hasten home for help, leaving Addie 
with the wounded boy. When the stars came out, 
and the darkness fell around her, the little girl still 
sat in her cramped position, shivering with dread, 
and stiff from fatigue. 

17. At last, after weary hours, help came, and 
the wounded boy was carried home. As he had 
sustained no other injuries, he soon recovered. The 
doctor told him that he owed his life to his little 
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cousin’s presence of mind. “She is a plucky little 
girl,” said Frank, “and I have been mean to treat 
her as if she had no sense.” 

18. From that day, Addie never had to complain 
of Frank’s treatment. He could not do enough to 
show his gratitude. “And to think,” he said to 
Dick in confidence, “that I made such a fuss about 
her going ! If she had not been along, I would have 
bled to death, for you were too frightened to do any- 
thing. I’ll never again say girls are not good for 
anything.” 

Language Lessons. 

What other words can be used in place of “ ventured ” (7) ; 
“absorbed” (8); “hesitated” (9); “proceeding” (11)? 

Why did Frank object to Addie going with them? What did 
her brother Dick say? Describe their excursion. Where did Frank 
want to fix a flag? What happened after he climbed the tree? 
Who was the means of saving his life? What did she do? 


LESSON XXVII. 


1. Va'cant; adj. empty. 

2. Squall; n. a violent gust of 

wind, often accompanied by 
rain or snow. 

2. Fr&g'ments; n. parts broken 

off. 


3. Im'pulse j n. sudden thought. 
6. R&c-og-ni'tion j n. act of know- 
ing again. 

6. WSll'-nighj adv. almost; nearly. 
8. D£s' tlned ; adj. intended ; 
marked out. 


Tom Carey’s Reward. 

1. A terrible storm is raging along the coast, and 
at a short distance from the land a vessel is show- 
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ing signals of distress. The men on shore have a 
life-boat nearly ready to send out, but one man is 
still needed to make up the crew. Tom Carey, a 
fisher lad and a good sailor, is anxious to fill the 
vacant place, but first he bends down gently to a 
woman who stands beside him, and in a clear, 
brave voice, asks, “Mother, will you let me go?” 

2. His mother has been a widow only six months. 
Her husband was a fisherman, and one bright day 
in spring, he put out in his fishing-boat. Suddenly 
a squall came up; broken fragments of the boat 
were washed ashore next morning, but the fisher- 
man returned no more. 

3. Mrs. Carey’s first impulse was to refuse her 
son’s request, but her sad eyes moved slowly towards 
the helpless vessel. She thought of the many lives 
in danger, and of the many homes whose loved ones 
might be lost. Then she turned to her boy, kissed 
him, and said, “Go, my son, and may Almighty 
God watch over you, and bring you back safe.” 

4. Morning dawns again. The storm is over. The 
waves are still tossing their heads, but the sea will 
soon be calm. A fine vessel has gone down upon the 
waters, but the life-boat has nobly fulfilled its task, 
and all hands on board the vessel have been saved. 

5. Why does Tom Carey linger outside his mother’s 
door? He has shown himself the bravest of the 
brave throughout the night. Why does he shrink 
from the glad welcome that awaits him from the 
heart nearest to his own? 
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6. Beside him stands a tall, worn man ; a man 
whom he has rescued from a watery grave ; a man 
whose eyes, full of tenderness, never leave his own. 
Around the two crowd many villagers. Hands are 
thrust toward the man in happy recognition. “Who 
will dare to tell her ? ” asks one in a voice well-nigh 
choked with emotion. “I will!” and in another 
moment Tom Carey is in his mother’s arms. 

7. “Mother, listen. I have a tale for you. One 
of the men saved last night is a fisherman. A fear- 
ful storm overtook him several months ago. He was 
seen and saved by a foreign vessel. The vessel was 
outward bound. Away from home, from wife, from 
friends, the man was forced to sail. 

8. “He arrived at the vessel’s destined port and 
at once set sail in the first ship bound for his native 
land. Last night he found himself within sight of 
home ; but a storm was raging, and once more the 
man stood face to face with death. Help came in 
his need. Mother, try to bear the happy truth. 
When you sent me forth last night, you knew not 
that you sent me to the rescue of my dear father.” 

9. A step was heard ; the rescued man stood by 
his own fireside, while his wife rushed forward and 
fell into his arms. 


Language Lessons. 

Divide into syllables and accent u terrible ” (1) ; " fisherman ” (2); 
"Almighty” (3); "tenderness” (6); "destined” (8). 

Why did Tom’s mother hesitate to let him go in the life-boat? 
What happened when he did go, and whom did he bring home? 
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2. D&cked; v, adorned. 

2. Dl'a-demj n. a crown. 

2. Choic'est j adj. most precious 
most rare. 


2. In-v6ke'j v. to call on for assist- 

ance or protection. 

3. Waft' ed j v. moved by a wav- 

ing motion. 


The Queen of May. 

Oh ! wake me up to-morrow mom, so early, 
mother dear! 

To-morrow will be May-day, the gladdest of the 


At early Mass we’ll welcome in the summer’s 


brightest day. 


For Mary is the Queen of Heaven, mother, and 


also Queen of May. 


2. We’ve decked our Lady’s altar with flowers 
fresh and fair, 

And crowned her with a diadem of the choicest 
and most rare ; 


* 
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So at her shrine I long to kneel, and invoke her 
as I pray, 

“Oh, Mary, Queen of Heaven! Oh, Mary, Queen 
of May ! ” 

3. ’Tis sweet to think our prayers in that sacred 

morning hour 

Are wafted up like incense, or the perfume of 
the flower — 

The fragrance of the human heart, which rises 
night and day 

To Mary, Queen of Heaven, to Mary, Queen of 
May. 

4. Hail, Mother of the Saviour! From thy throne 

in Heaven above 

Look down on me with pity, and hide me in 
thy love ! 

And when life’s sands are running out, Fll clasp 
my hands and pray 

To Mary, Queen of Heaven, to Mary, Queen of 
May. 


Language Lessons. 

Explain the expressions: “the gladdest of the year” (1); 
“wafted up like incense” (3); “the fragrance of the human heart” 
(3); “life’s sands are running out” (4). 

What words can be used in place of “perfume” (3); “fra- 
grance” (3)? 

Tell what you can about incense. To what is it compared in the 
third stanza? 
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LESSON XXIX. 


1. Di- lat' ed $ v. grew large ; 
swelled. 

1. DSs'ul-to-ry j adj . not connected; 
unsettled ; hasty. 

4 Aud'i-bly j adv. in a manner so 
as to be heard, 

4 Ac-cbm'plished j adj. finished. 

5. Fhys'ics j n. the science of na- 
ture or of natural objects. 


fi. Vl-bra'tions ; n. quick motions 
to and fro. 

6. Re - pro-due' es j v. produces 
again. 

8. Un-fail' ing j adj. not capable of 
being exhausted. 

8. Brlb'er-y j n. the practice of 
giving or taking rewards for 
bad purposes. 


A Mighty Giant. 

Pronunciation. — Say nat'u-ral, not nach'ral ; met'al (met'l), not 
met'ul ; be careful, in pronouncing the words for instance , not to run 
them together ; say al'pha-bet, not al'fer-bet ; du'ty, not ju'ty. 

1. “Ting-a-ling-a-ling-a-ling” went a silver-toned 
bell. Aunt Mary put down her sewing, and going 
to a little black-walnut box fastened against the 
wall, put her mouth to it and called out, “ ’Elio! 
’Elio!” Frances Warner, who was on a visit from 
the country, looked up from her book, and her eyes 
dilated with wonder, as she saw her aunt holding a 
sort of large, black spool to her ear, and heard her 
say in a somewhat desultory way, “Eh? — Yes — At 
three o’clock — I don’t know — Yery well — Good-by ! ” 

2. Hanging the spool on a hook, Aunt Mary 
turned to her sewing again. As she did so, she 
caught sight of the expression on Frances’ face. 
“Why, what’s the matter, dear?” she asked. 

3. “I am wondering what you’ve been talking 
about,” replied Frances. — “I? Why, I’ve been talk- 
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ing to your uncle through the telephone.” — “Tele- 
phone ! ” repeated Frances. “ Is that a telephone ? I 
thought it was some kind of a closet. Can you 
really speak to a person at a distance so that he 
can hear you?” — “Yes,” answered her aunt, “he 
can not only hear you, but you can hear every 
word of his answer. 

4. “Yes, my child,” she continued, “it seems 
very wonderful, I know, but electricity has com- 
pletely upset our old-fashioned ideas. Had any 
one said, fifty years ago, that two persons, miles 
apart, could converse audibly, he would have been 
thought crazy. Yet this is not only an accomplished 
fact, but our houses are now lighted without oil or 
gag, and we turn on light at a tap as easily as we 
turn on water.” 

5. “But how can that little box carry the voice 
from one to another?” asked Frances. — “That little 
box,” replied her aunt, “is merely the covering of 
the delicate instrument. I am afraid I cannot give 
you a very clear idea of how it acts, because in 
order to understand it perfectly, requires a knowl- 
edge of physics or natural philosophy which you 
do not possess. Still I will try to explain it. 

6. “Inside that box is a thin, flat metal plate, 
called a disk. Now, such a plate, say, at New 
York, is connected by electric wires with a similar 
plate at, for instance, Philadelphia. When the 
sound of the voice strikes the first plate, it pro- 
duces vibrations, which are carried by the wires to 
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the second plate at Philadelphia, and there repro- 
duces the exact sounds as spoken in New York.” 

7. “Then it is something like the telegraph, I 
suppose,” said Frances. — “Not exactly,” replied her 
aunt. “Electricity is the force used in both, but 
while sounds are reproduced in the telephone, merely 
ticks or dots, representing the letters of the alphabet, 
are made in the telegraph. 

8. “Then, from what you say,” said Frances, “I 
suppose electricity is the greatest force known.” — 
“ Yes,” replied her aunt ; “ probably none is so great. 
It is even mightier than steam. By it countries that 
are thousands of miles apart are put in instant com- 
munication ; clocks are rung by it, and carriages are 
driven without horses or steam ; by a system of un- 
failing alarm-signals it guards our houses from fire 
and thieves, thus providing a watchman who never 
sleeps or shirks his duty, and is proof against 
bribery. It seems, too, to be in its infancy, and 
there is little doubt that at no far distant day, it 
will be used to cook our meals, and to heat our 
houses.” 


Language Lessons. 

Explain the expressions: ‘'completely upset” (4); “turn on 
light” (4); “shirks his duty” (8); “in its infancy” (8). 

What astonished Frances? What was her aunt doing? What 
force is used for the telephone? How does the telephone differ 
from the telegraph? To what other uses is electricity applied? 
Do you know the name of the inventor of the telegraph? Tell any 
anecdotes you may have heard relating to electricity. 
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LESSON XXX. 


3. Checked; v. stopped. 

4. PSr' cel j n. a small bundle. 

7. Pang $ n. a sudden and passing 
pain. 


7. BIt'ter-ness yn. deep distress of 
mind. 

7. Neg-iact' j n. want of proper 
attention. 


The Last Words. 

mOKTTNCiATiON. — Close is pronounced cloze; say ceased (seest), 
not seezed. 

1. It was the close of a long, hot day. James 
Carroll was just returning from work in the fields, 
when he met his father. “Ah, Jimmy,” said Mr. 
Carroll, “ I am glad to meet you. I wish you could 
take this package to the village for me.” 

2. Now James was only fourteen years old, and 
liked play, as most boys do. He had been working 
in the field since morning, and was tired, and hungry. 
It was two miles to town, and he wanted to eat his 
supper, and to get out with his playmates. 

3. His first impulse was to refuse his father’s 
request, for he was a little bit angry that he should 
be asked to do anything then. But if he did not 
go, his father would, and when he looked into that 
gentle, patient face, his anger vanished. “It was,” 
as he afterwards said, “God’s goodness that checked 
the angry answer.” 

4. “Of course I will, father,” he said cheerfully, 
taking the parcel. — “Thank you, my boy,” said Mr. 
Carroll, “I was going with it myself, but somehow, 
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I don’t feel quite strong to-day.” Then the two 
walked together down the road till they came to 
the turn, and as Mr. Carroll was leaving, he put 
his hand affectionately on his son’s shoulder and 
-said, “ You’ve always been a good boy to me, Jimmy, 
always been a good boy.” 

5. James hurried into town, and back home again. 
As he neared the house, his uncle came out to meet 
him. “I’ve sad news for you, my boy,” he said. 
“Your poor father fell dead, just as he reached the 
house. His last words must have been to you.” 

6. “I am an old man, now,” said James Carroll, 
as he told the story in after years ; “but I have never 
ceased to thank God that those last words were, 
‘You’ve always been a good boy to me.’ ” 

7. No one was ever yet sorry for love or kindness 
shown to others, and there is no pang or bitterness 
so keen as the remembrance of coldness or neglect 
shown to loved ones, now dead. Do not be afraid 
to show your affection for those worthy of it, espe- 
cially those of your own family, and remember that 
long years and a happy life are promised to those 
who honor their father and mother. 


Language Lessons. 

What other words could be used for “ impulse ” (8) ; “ van- 
ished ” (8) ; “ affectionately ” (4) ; “ especially ” (7) ? 

What did Mr. Carroll wish his son to do? What was James* 
first impulse? What caused his anger to vanish? What is the 
reward of those who honor their father and mother? 
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LESSON XXXI. 


1. An-stere'j adj. severe ; stern. 

1. Con-v§rt'edj v. changed; 
turned. 

1. Fer'vor j n. warmth of religious 

feeling. 

2. Im-pSnd'ing ; adj. near at hand; 
' hanging over. 

4. Up-heav'al j n. lifting up. 

6. Dis-&s'trous j adj. attended with 

misfortune; unfortunate. 

7. Fa'talj adj. causing death or 

destruction. 

8. TrSm'u-lods; adj. shaking; 

trembling. 


8. Per-cSp'ti-ble j adj. of a nature 
to impress the bodily organs. 

8. Vi-cin'i-ty ; n. near place ; 

neighborhood. 

9. Oon-vtil'sions ; n. violent and 

irregular motions. 

9. Sur-mlse'j n. the thought or 
imagination that something 
may be. 

9. Molt'en ; adj. melted. 

9. FIs'sures; n. narrow openings 
made by the parting of any 
substance. 

9. A-siin'der j adv. into parts. 


Earthquakes. 

Pronunciation. — Say scarcely, not skurse'ly ; vi'o-lence, not 
vi'lence ; west' era, not west'ren ; LfmS ; tSr'ri-ble, not tur'ri-ble ; 
con'stant-ly, not con'sant ly. 

1. In traveling through Peru, the stranger will 
see in some of the wayside shrines a statue that 
cannot fail to attract his attention. It has the 
austere, saintly face of a man of God, and is robed 
in the Franciscan habit. It represents St. Francis 
Solano, the Apostle of Peru, who as a missionary in 
that country, during the latter part of the sixteenth 
century, converted many to the practice of virtue, 
and worked numerous miracles. .He is held in deep 
veneration by the natives of Peru, and is invoked 
with great fervor for protection against earth- 
quakes. 
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2. In the statue referred to, the Saint holds in 
one hand a ball, and beneath it a brass gong basin, 
into which, according to the legend, the ball drops 
on the first indication of an earthquake, and thas 
warns the people of the impending danger. 

3. The earthquake is one of the greatest, as it is 
one of the most dreaded, of the wonders of nature. 
It is generally announced by a rumbling sound which 
seems to proceed from the bowels of the earth. This 
sound is variously described. In some cases it has 
been compared to the roll of thunder, in others to 
a rushing wind, and again, to the hissing sound 
caused by plunging red-hot metal into water. 

4. Whilst countries in which there are volcanoes 
are most subject to this frightful upheaval of nature, 
there is scarcely any part of the world wholly free 
from earthquake shocks. From Iceland to India, 
from Japan to California, in the frigid as well as 
in the torrid zone, they have occurred with varying 
degrees of violence. Nor are they confined to the 
land, for there are instances of shocks being felt 
at sea, owing, probably, to an agitation of the bed 
of the ocean. 

5 . The most violent earthquakes on the Western 
Continent have been in South America, in the parts 
bordering on the Pacific Ocean. In August, 1746, 
lima, the capital of Peru, was completely destroyed 
by such a visitation, and Callao, its principal sea- 
port, was swept away by the tidal-wave which fol- 
lowed. 
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6. About a hundred years later, Peru was again 
visited by one of these terrible phenomena. This 
time the city of Arequipa was destroyed, while the 
sea-port town of Arica and every vessel lying in 
the harbor were ruined. The shores of the Carib- 
bean Sea have been more than once torn by earth- 
quakes. In March, 1812, a disastrous one occurred 
at Caracas, the capital of Venezuela, by which ten 
thousand lives were lost. 

7. In Europe, the most violent earthquakes have 
been in Portugal, Italy, and Switzerland. The one 
at Lisbon, in 1755, was attended by the most fatal 
consequences. Sixty thousand people were buried 
in the ruins, and the sea was agitated by a tidal- 
wave, which at Cadiz rose to a height of sixty feet. 
In August, 1883, a large part of the island of Java 
was destroyed by an earthquake, in which the vol- 
cano of Krakatoa and the island whereon it stood 
were swallowed up by the sea. 

8. Slight shocks of earthquake have been felt in 
New England and in the Mississippi Valley. On 
the 10th of August, 1884, there was a tremulous 
motion of the earth along the Atlantic coast from 
Maine to Virginia. It was most perceptible in the 
vicinity of New Jersey and around Long Island 
Sound. It lasted little more than half a minute, 
and occasioned no damage. 

9. What gives rise to these convulsions of nature 
is entirely a matter of surmise. Some suppose the 
centre of the earth is a mass of molten fluid. Then 
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the outer surface becomes contracted by the cooling 
process constantly going on. The result is that huge 
cracks and fissures are opened, and the earth is rent 
asunder by the explosion of the gases which thus 
find a means of escape. 


Language Lessons. 

Divide into syllables and accent ‘‘missionary ’* (1) ; "veneration** 
(1) ; “ legend** (2) ; ‘‘ rumbling ** (3) ; “ agitation ** (4) ; ‘‘ tidal ** (5) ; 
"phenomena** (6); "Caribbean** (6); "Venezuela** (6); "conse- 
quences ’* (7). 

What sea-ports are mentioned in this lesson? What sea? What 
is the capital of Venezuela? Of what European country is Lisbon 
the capital? 


LESSON XXXII. 


1. H&l'15w$ v. to make holy. 

2. D&z'zles; o. overpowers with 

light 


2. Th&tched; adj. covered with 
straw, reeds, or some similar 
substance. 


Home, Sweet Home. 

Pronunciation. — Say pal'ac-es, not pal'is-es; thro* is pronounced 
thrQ ; ne’er, near. 

1. ’Mid pleasures and palaces, though we may roam, 
Be it ever so humble, there’s no place like home ; 
A charm from the sky seems to hallow us there, 
Which, seek thro’ the world is ne’er met with 
elsewhere ; 

Home, home, sweet, sweet home, 

Be it ever so humble, there’s no place like home. 
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2. An exile from home, splendor dazzles in vain, 

O, give me my lowly thatched cottage again ; 
The birds singing gaily that come at my call, 

O, give me sweet peace of mind, dearer than all. 

Home, home, sweet, sweet home, 

Be it ever so humble, there’s no place like home. 


Language Lessons. 

Explain the expressions: “a charm from the sky ”(1) ; “exile 
from home” (2). 

Express the first four lines of the first stanza in your own words. 
What is asked for in the fourth line of the second stanza? Why 
does “ splendor dazzle in vain ” ? 


LESSON XXXIII. 


1. Sub-mit' j v. to yield ; to be 
subject. 

1. Cfirb; v. to subdue; to con- 

fine. 

2. Spfir; n. an instrument having 

a little wheel with sharp 
points to prick a horse, in 
order to hasten his speed. 

2. n-lfis' trat-ed j v. made clear; 
explained. 

2. An'ec-ddtej n. a short story. 

5. Whln'ny j n. the cry or note 
of a horse. 


6. Sniffed; c. smelled. 

6. Tfcth'ered j v. tied with a rope 
or chain, for feeding within 
a certain space. 

6. Gnawed ; v. bit with repeated 
effort. 

6. Str&nd; n. one of the twists 
or parts of which a rope 
is composed. 

8. De-sort* j c. leave ; part from ; 
forsake. 

10. O-ver-t&xed' j t>. laid too heavy 
a task on. 


Arabs and their Horses. 

1. The Bedouins, or wandering Arabs, pride them- 
selves in being as free as the wind. They roam 
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' from place to place, scorning to submit to the gov- 
ernment of the neighboring nations. Their tents 
may be seen scattered here and there over the plains. 
On the least attempt to curb them, they fly to the 
desert. Their wealth consists in horses, camels, 
sheep, and goats. 

2. Arabian horses are considered the finest in the 
world, and the Arab loves his horse almost as much 
as he loves his family. He never touches it with 
whip or spur. It is his companion and his friend. 
With it he is happy, though he be poor. The great 
affection existing between the Arab and his horse 
is well illustrated by the following anecdote : 

3. An Arab, whose name was Hassan, was one 
day riding alone in the desert, when he was over- 
taken by enemies, who carried him off a prisoner. 
When they reached their camp, they bound him 
hand and foot, and laid him on the ground. His 
horse they led off to another part of the camp. 

4. When night came, Hassan could not sleep. He 
was thinking of his wife and little ones, on whom, 
in all probability, he would never look again. He 
thought, too, of his favorite horse, his faithful com- 
panion, which would be sold, perhaps, to some one 
who would ill-treat it. 

5 . While thus thinking on his unhappy fate, Has- 
san heard the well-known whinny of his favorite. 
If he could but set it free ! He would attempt it. 
By rolling over and over on the sand, he managed 
at last to reach the faithful beast. 
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7. “Go,” whispered Hassan, as the gentle creature 
stooped and rubbed its head affectionately against 
him — “go back to my tent, my own, my beautiful. 
Tell my wife that she will never see me more ; and 
lick the hands of my children, in token of their 
father’s love.” 
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6. The creature sniffed at its master, and recog- 
nizing him, trembled with delight. Poor Hassan 
trembled too, but from weariness and exhaustion. 
After a moment’s rest he placed his head near to 
his horse’s hoofs, and seizing with his teeth the 
cord by which it was tethered, gnawed away until 
every strand was parted. 
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8. But the animal did not stir. For the first time 
it would not obey. It would not desert its friend. 
It whinnied softly, as if to say, “Keep up your 
courage,” sniffed at the cords that bound poor Has- 
san, and then, as if it had just made up its mind 
what to do, felt about with its mouth for Hassan’s 
belt, and having found it, took it firmly in its teeth, 
lifted its master from the ground, and softly trotted 
out of the camp. 

9. Once on the open plain, it increased its speed. 
On, on it went, with its heavy burden in its mouth. 
Mile after mile it sped, not stopping once to rest, 
till just as the sun began to redden the eastern sky, 
it laid its master gently down before his tent. 

10. The anxious wife hurried out to welcome her 
husband back, and to cut his bonds, while the chil- 
dren, startled from their sleep, gathered round the 
father whom they thought lost. No sooner was 
Hassan on his feet, than he turned to fondle and 
caress his faithful horse. But alas 1 its race was 
run. The noble animal had overtaxed its strength ; 
it gave a neigh of pleasure, and, staggering, fell to 
the ground. It had saved its master’s life, but at 
the expense of its own. 


Language Lessons. 

What other words could be used for “ scorning” (1); “fate” (5); 
“weariness” (6); “exhaustion” (6); “startled” (10); “neigh” (10)? 

In what is the wealth of the Arabs said to consist? Where was 
Hassan when he was taken prisoner? Why could he not sleep? 
How did the horse save its master? At what expense? 
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LESSON XXXIV. 


1. Strdct'ure; n, a building. 

1. ▲r'chi-t&ct j n. one skilled in 

the art of building. 

2. 8us-p$n'»ion-brIdge j n. a bridge 

supported by chains, ropes, or 
wires, which usually pass 
over high piers at each end, 
and are secured in the ground 
below. 

3. L5-ca'tion $ n. the place where 

anything is fixed. 

3. PSr'fect-ed j v. finished. 

4. Oo-18s'sal $ adj. of enormous 

size ; on a large scale. 

4. Cabbies j n. large, strong chains. 
4. In-sure'j v. to make sure of. 


4 Oom-p&rt'ments j n. one of the 
separate parts into which 
anything is divided. 

5. Ma'son-ry j n. a construction of 
brick or of stone ; work done 
by a mason. 

5. Con-tln'u-oua j adj. without 

break. 

6. PrSm-e-nade'j n. a place for 

walking. 

7. Fan-o-r&'ma j n. a complete 

view in every direction. 

8. M&m'moth j adj. very large. 

8. Im-prSss'ive j adj. having the 

power of exciting attention 

9. To'talj adj. whole; entire. 


The East River Bridge. 

Pronunciation. — Say mon'u-ments, not mon'ni-ments ; Ni-Sg'^-ra, 
not Ni-ag'ra ; ti'ny, not tin'y. 

1. From the rude bridge of the savage, made by 
throwing a fallen tree across a stream or chasm, 
to the immense structure which spans the East 
River and connects New York and Brooklyn, is a 
great step. Like a huge spider-web, it stretches 
out its net-work of wires, supported on either side 
by stone towers which stand as monuments to the 
genius of the architect. 

2. When a bridge to span this great river, nearly 
a third of a mile in width, was first spoken of, 
several plans were suggested ; but at the suggestion 
of John A. Roebling, a suspension-bridge was built. 
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3. Roebling was the great bridge-builder of mod- 
em times, and one of the greatest the world has 
ever seen. It was he who planned and constructed 
the bridges at Niagara, Cincinnati, and Pittsburg. 
The completion of his greatest work he was not to 
see. Before its foundations were begun, and while 
engaged in determining the location of the Brooklyn 
tower, Mr. Roebling met with an accident which 
resulted in his death. His plans were perfected, 
however, and his son, Washington A. Roebling, suc- 
cessfully carried them out. 

4. The first thing in building this bridge was to 
erect two colossal towers, one on each side of the 
river, on which to rest the cables to sustain the 
roadways. These towers had to be so firmly fixed, 
that nothing, except some convulsion of nature, could 
shake them. To insure this, it was necessary to dig 
down below the bed of the river until solid rock 
was reached on which to lay the foundation. For 
this purpose, huge wooden boxes, called caissons, 
were sunk, and in these air-tight compartments men 
worked, a few hours at a time, and always at the 
risk of their lives. 

5. While these towers were being built at a cost 
of years of labor and millions of money, enormous 
masses of masonry, called anchorages, had been built 
some distance back of each tower, and to these the 
cables were fastened. These cables, of which there 
are four, form a most important part of the struct- 
ure. They needed to be strong, and they are so. 
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They axe made of strands of straight wire bound 
together by other wires, and, if stretched out in 
one continuous line, would measure more than four- 
teen thousand miles — somewhat more than half-way 
round the world. 

6. When these cables were finished and fastened 
to the anchorages, resting their weight on the towers, 
and stretching their long length across the river, — 
steel ropes were hung from them, from which are 
suspended the roadways of the bridge. There are 
five of these roadways, two for carriages, two for 
cars, which are placed in the centre, with a broad 
promenade for foot-passengers. 

7. It is from this promenade that the best idea 
can be formed of the grandeur of the bridge. Stand- 
ing midway between the towers, a magnificent pano- 
rama unfolds itself. To the south, the noble bay 
of New York stretches far away, till it reaches the 
sea. Islands great and small, seen here and there, 
add beauty to the scene. 

8. The breezes from the distant Long Island hills 
blow freshly from the north and east. To the west 
is the Hudson River, and beyond, a blue haze 
marks the line of the Orange Mountains, whilst New 
York, with its myriad buildings, shuts out the view 
of the Palisades, the summit of which may be seen 
rising to the north. On the river, one hundred and 
thirty-five feet below, vessels of all descriptions, from 
the tiny row-boat to the mammoth Sound steamers, 
are seen rushing along. At night, the bridge is 
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illumined by the electric light, and the view from 
the lower bay, as it looms up in the darkness, a 
crown of brilliant stars, is most impressive. 

9. The total length of the bridge is 5989 feet. 
The length of the river span is 1600 feet. It took 
nearly fourteen years to build it. 


Language Lessons. 

What words could be used instead of “constructed” (3) ; “deter- 
mining ” (3) ; “ erect ” (4) ; “ grandeur ” (7) ; “ haze ” (8) ; “ myriad ” 
(8) ; “ illumined ” (8) ? 

To what is the East River Bridge compared in the first para- 
graph? Who planned this bridge? Why did he not finish it? By 
whom was the work completed? 


LESSON XXXV. 


1. Out'pdst j n. a post or station I 
without the limits of a camp. 

1. H8s' tile $ adj. warlike ; un- 

friendly. 

2. G&r'ri-soiL. $ n. a body of troops 

stationed in a fort to defend 
it against an enemy. 

2. In-hu'man j adj. unfeeling; cruel. 

2. Bar-b&r' i-ties ; n. cruelties. 

3. K£g; n. a small barrel. 


I 4. VSl-un-teer' ; v. to enter into 
any service of one’s own 
free will. 

5. Dis-pute'j n . a quarrel. 

9. ThrSsh'old ; n. the door-sill. 

9. Crit' ic-al ; adj. attended with 
risk ; important. 

10. B&rbedj adj. having a sharp 
point, as an arrow. 

10. Vig'or-ous; adj. powerful. 


A Brave Girl. 

Pronunciation. — Say dan'ger-ous, not dSnge'rous ; tri'al, not trile ; 
war' -whoop is pronounced war 7 -hoop ; say dread 7 ful, not drSt'ful ; 
qui'et, not quite. 

1. In the year 1777, during the struggle for inde- 
pendence, Fort Henry, an outpost of the Americans 
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under the command of Colonel Shepherd, was at- 
tacked by a band of hostile Indians, urged on by 
a Tory leader. 

2 . So sudden and unexpected was the attack, 
that the little garrison at the fort was taken by 
surprise, and about thirty of the men, who were 
beyond the defenses, were captured by the Indians 
and cruelly put to death. The commander and 
about a dozen men, who were all that escaped, 
determined to defend the fort to the last, and to 
sell their lives as dearly as possible. To surrender 
meant to deliver themselves, with their wives and 
children, to the inhuman barbarities of the savages. 
Relief was hourly expected, and if they could hold 
out until help arrived, all would be well. 

3. But their powder was nearly exhausted, and 
what to do when it was gone was what troubled the 
colonel. Suddenly he remembered that there was a 
keg of powder in an outhouse near the fort, which 
the Indians had not yet ventured to approach. 
Could he but get that keg he would be able to 
hold the fort until help came. 

4. The colonel was a kind-hearted as well as a 
brave man, and he knew that whoever would try 
to bring the gunpowder within the fort could do 
so only at the risk of his life. He was unwilling 
to send any one on such a dangerous errand, but 
as that keg was their only hope, he called his men 
together, laid the case before them, and asked if 
any man would volunteer for the undertaking. 
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5. Three brave fellows at once offered their serv- 
ices, but as the garrison was reduced to such a 
small number, more than one man could not be 
spared. A generous dispute arose among the three, 
as to which should go. But before they could settle 
the question, Elizabeth Zane, a young girl, stepped 
forward, and addressing the commander, said: 

6. “Colonel, none of the men can be spared. 
You need them all, but as I am of little use here, 
let me go for the powder. I know just where it is, 
and am not at all afraid, and even if I do not get 
back, my loss will not be felt. May I go, sir?” 

7. Such generosity deeply affected the colonel and 
his men. But there was no time for sentiment; 
they endeavored to shake the brave girl’s resolution, 
but their efforts proving vain, the colonel consented 
that she should make the trial. 

8. Opening the gate, Elizabeth passed quickly over 
the open space in front of the fort, and reaching 
the house in which the powder was stored, entered. 
She had been in full view of the Indians, but, 
strange to say, they did not attempt to stop her. 

9. In a few minutes, she reappeared at the 
threshold, carrying the powder, wrapped in a heavy 
shawl, and started to return to the fort. This was 
the critical moment. With breathless anxiety, the 
men of the garrison watched her. Intent on reaching 
the fort with her precious burden, the brave girl 
sped across the space. But the suspicions of the 
Indians were now aroused, and suddenly a fierce 
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war-whoop broke the dreadfol quiet, and showers 
of arrows came skimming through the air. 

10. Heedless of danger, Elizabeth pressed on. 
The savages dared not venture nearer the fort, but 
to right and left of her they sent their barbed 
messengers of death. But they did not stop her, and 
she reached the fort greeted by the ringing cheers 
of the garrison. The powder enabled the men to 
open a vigorous fire on the Indians, who, suspect- 
ing relief was at hand, withdrew. 

Language Lessons. 

What is meant by the expressions: “the struggle for independ- 
ence” (1); “sell their lives as dearly as possible” (2); “breathless 
anxiety” (9); “sped across the space” (9); “barbed messengers of 
death ”(10)? 

Repeat from memory the story in your own words. 

LESSON XXXVI. 

1. S&m'ples; n. parts of anything 4. Re-ceipt'; n. a written acknowl- 

intended to show the kind and edgment for money or goods, 

quality of the whole. 5. Blun'der ; n. mistake. 

2. Sou j n. a small French copper 6. PrSPit ; n. gain. 

coin. 7. O-ver-paid' ; v. paid too much. 

3. Crown j n. a coin worth a little 8. Dis - t&rbed' j v, interrupted, 

more than $1.20. troubled. 

Honesty Rewarded. 

Pronunciation. — Jean is pronounced zh5n ; say li' bra-ry, not 
li'ber-y ; the p in re-ceipt' is silent. 

1. Jean Baptiste Colbert, a boy of fifteen, was 
busy arranging the rolls of cloth in the shop, when 
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Mr. Certain, who was both his employer and god- 
father, called him, and said: “I want you to take 
these pieces of cloth to the hotel to Mr. Cenani, 
the banker from Paris, who is staying there. The 
prices, with samples attached, are on these tickets, 
and you must be careful not to make a mistake.” 

2. “Am I to take any less than the prices 
marked?” asked Jean. — “Not a sou,” answered 
the man. “You are to get the full price, and be 
sure to bring back the money with, you.” 

3. Accompanied by a porter, who carried the cloth, 
Jean went to the hotel, and was shown to Mr. Ce- 
nani’ s room. The banker carefully examined the sev- 
eral pieces of cloth, and putting one aside, said, “I 
like this best. How much is it?” — “Fifteen crowns 
a yard,” answered Jean. The porter smiled at this, 
but neither Jean nor the banker noticed him. “ This 
will do,” said Mr. Cenani. “Give me thirty yards 
of it. I want it for hangings for my library.” 

4. While Jean and the porter measured the cloth, 
the banker walked carelessly to his desk, and taking 
from it a roll of gold, counted out four hundred 
and fifty crowns, which he handed to Jean. The 
lad then wrote a receipt for the money. This done, 
he and the porter departed. 

5. “Well,” said Mr. Certain, as the two entered 
the shop, “did you make a sale? How did you 
succeed? You’ve made no mistake, I hope?” — “I 
don’t think I have, sir,” answered Jean quietly. — 
“But I do,” said the porter, laughing. — “Ah! I 
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might have expected it,” cried the merchant, as he 
hurried to examine the cloth. “But I give you 
fair notice, you shall pay for your blunder.” 

6. “Don’t be uneasy,” said the porter. “The mis- 
take is in your favor. He sold for fifteen crowns 
a yard a cloth marked only six.” The merchant’s 
manner changed at once. “Ah! good boy,” he 
said. “That’s the way to make mistakes. Fifteen 
crowns for a six-crown cloth! What a splendid 
profit! Jean, my dear boy, I am proud of you. 
You will be a great man.” 

7. For a moment Jean could not speak, so aston- 
ished was he. But when he recovered from his 
surprise, “ Godfather,” cried he, “you surely would 
not take advantage of this mistake ? It is not honest, 
and I, at least, shall take no part in it. I shall go 
at once to Mr. Cenani, and return the money he has 
overpaid.” And before the merchant was fairly 
aware of it, the lad was out of the store, and on 
his way to the banker. 

8. When Jean reached the hotel, he went at once, 
without being announced, to Mr. Cenani’ s room, and 
in answer to the call “Come in,” entered. The 
banker looked surprised and displeased. “What 
do you want?” he asked. “I cannot be disturbed 
now, I am engaged. Come some other time.” — 
“Ah, sir!” said the boy, “pardon me, but I must 
speak to you. By mistake I overcharged you on 
the cloth you bought, and I come to return you your 
money,” and he laid the gold pieces on the table. 
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9. “But you might have kept the money for 
yourself,” said Mr. Cenani, who seemed to forget 
his hurry, and was now quite interested. “ I never 
thought of that,” answered Jean. “But if you had 
thought of it?” — “I could not think of such a thing. 
It would not be honest,” answered the smiling boy. 

10. “You are a fine fellow,” said Mr. Cenani, and 
then asking the boy’s name, and inquiring about 
his family, he dismissed him with the remark, “We 
shall meet again, Jean, we shall meet again.” 


Language Lessons. 

Explain the expressions: “I give you fair notice” (5); “take 
advantage of ” (7) ; “ fairly aware ” (7). 

Who was Mr. Certain ? On what errand did he send Jean ? What 
was the result? What did Jean do when he discovered his mistake? 

Repeat the substance of the conversation between Jean and Mr. 
Cenani. 


LESSON XXXVII. 


1. Tow'er-ing j adj. violent; very 
high. 

3. To&ch'ing; adj. moving. 

3. A-pbl'o-glze ; v. make excuse. 

3. In-tru'sion j n. the act of enter- 
ing into a place without in- 
vitation or right. 

4 De-cllne'j v. refuse. 


4 Sd'ri-oiis-ly j adv. in earnest. 

4 In-tSg'ri-ty J n. honesty. 

4 In-v61ved'; v. contained. 

5. Fl-n&nce'j n. public money. 

6 . A-bxis'es 5 n. corrupt practices 

or customs; ill uses. 

6 . A-bfl'i-ties j n. talents ; power. 
6 . Dis-tin'guished j v. marked. 


Honesty Rewarded. Concluded. 

1. On his return to the shop, Jean was met by 
his godfather, who was in a towering passion. “ So 
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this is your gratitude,” he cried, as the boy entered., 
“ for all that I have done for you ! Leave my sight, 
and never let me lay eyes on you again.” Jean made 
no answer, but sorrowfully turned his steps home- 
ward. His parents were poor, and, small as his wages 
were, they would miss the sum, so it was with a 
heavy heart that he entered the house. 

2. His parents were astonished to see him at that 
unusual hour. He told, as simply as possible, what 
had happened, and when he had done, added, “I 
know not what to do, but I must not remain here 
idle, a burden on you.” For answer, his mother 
embraced him warmly, while his father, grasping 
his hand, said, “To-morrow we can think of that; 
to-day we must think only how we can entertain 
the noble guest whom Heaven has sent us. For 
you have acted nobly, my son, and I am, indeed, 
proud of you.” 

3. In the midst of this touching family scene, 
•Mr. Cenani was shown into the room. “I must 
apologize for this intrusion,” he said, “but I leave 
for Paris early in the morning, and felt that I must 
see you before going. I have been witness to your 
son’s honesty, and have since learned that by it he 
lost his situation. I have come, therefore, to offer 
him a position in our banking-house, where we need 
just such lads as he.” 

4. Jean, who had listened in silence to so much 
praise, his face covered with blushes, now stepped 
forward. “I am deeply obliged to you, sir,” he 
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said, “but my father and mother need me, and as 
I cannot leave them, I must decline your generous- 
offer.” — “But I do not decline it,” said his father, 
tenderly but seriously. “We are very poor, my 
son. Go, Jean, with this gentleman; in all that 
concerns the business of your calling, listen to his 
advice, and follow it; when the principles of in- 
tegrity and of honor are involved, add to his coun- 
sels those of your own heart.” 

5. Jean wept while he listened to his father, but 
no longer made any objection. He served the bank- 
ing-house faithfully and well ; and, whilst serving it, 
obtained that complete knowledge of business and 
finance which afterwards enabled him to be so useful 
a servant of the State. 

6. In 1661 he was made Minister of Finance to 
Louis XIV. On his appointment to the office, he 
found bribery and cheating going on on all sides, 
and the State yearly robbed of millions of crowns. 
To the difficult task of reforming these shameless 
abuses, he brought, with extraordinary abilities and 
energy, the same courageous and unbending truth- 
fulness which had distinguished him as a boy. 


Language Lessons. 

What words could be used instead of “embraced” (2); “ grasp- 
ing ” (2); “entertain” (2); “deeply” (4); “complete” (5)? 

What action did Mr. Certain take ? How did Jean's parents re- 
ceive him? What offer did Mr. Cenani make? What was the final 
result of Jean’s honesty and business application? 
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LESSON XXXVIII. 


6. Brine j n. the ocean or sea. 

6. Tut j interj. Be still ; — an excla- 
mation used for checking or 
rebuking. 


7. Cruise j n. a sailing to and fro. 

7. Rave j v. wander in mind. 

8. Twitched j v. pulled with a 

jerk. 


The Gray Swan. 

1. “ Oh, tell me, sailor, tell me true, 

Is my little lad, my Elihu, 

A-sailing with your ship?” 

The sailor’s eyes were dim with dew, — • 
“Your little lad, your Elihu?” 

He said, with trembling lip, — 
“What little lad? what ship?” 


2. “What little lad! as if there could be 
Another such an one as he ! 

What little lad, do you say? 

Why, Elihu, that took to the sea 
The moment I put him off my knee! 

It was just the other day 
The Gray 'Swan sailed away.” 

3. “The other day?” the sailor’s eyes 
Stood open with a great surprise, — 

“The other day? The Swan f ” 

His heart began in his throat to rise. 
“Ay, ay, sir, here in the cupboard lies 
The jacket he had on.” — 

“And so your lad is gone? 
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4. “But, my good mother, do you know 
All this was twenty years ago ? 

I stood on the Gray Swan's 

deck, 

And to that lad I saw 
you throw, 
Taking it off, 
as it might 
be, so ! 


Thes, kerchief from your neck.” — 

“Ay, and he’ll bring it back l” 

6. “And did the little lawless lad 

That has made you sick, and made you sad, 
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Sail with the Gray Swan's crew?” 

“ Lawless ! the man is going mad — 

The best boy ever mother had, — 

Be sure he sailed with the crew! 

What would you have him do?” 

6. “And he has never written line, 

Nor sent you word, nor made you sign 
To say he was alive?” — 

“ Hold ! if ’twas wrong, the wrong is mine ; 
Besides, he may be in the brine, 

And could he write from the grave? 

Tut, man! what would you have?” 

7. “Gone twenty years, — a long, long cruise, — 
’Twas wicked thus your love to abuse ; 

But if the lad still live, 

And come back home, think you you can 
Forgive him?” “Miserable man, 

You’re mad as the sea, — you rave, — 
What have I to forgive?” 

8. The sailor twitched his shirt so blue, 

And from within his bosom drew 

The kerchief. She was wild. 

“My God! my Father! is it true? 

My little lad, my Elihu ! 

My blessed boy, my child! 

My dead, my living child ! ” 
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Language Lessons. 

Write out in your own words the story of the poem. Describe the 
meeting of the sailor with his mother ; the questions passing between 
them, and the final recognition by the mother of her son. 

Explain the expressions : “took to the sea” (2); “His heart be- 
gan in his throat to rise” (8); “mad as the sea" (7). 


LESSON XXXIX. 


1. PSr'il-ofis ; adj. dangerous. 

1. M5'ment-a-ri-ly ; adv. every 
moment. 

1 En-dfin'gers ; v. exposes to dan- 
ger. 

1. H&z'arcLoiis ; adj. uncertain ; 
full of risk. 

3. En-cfised'j v. inclosed. 

3. Sub-ma-rfne'; adj. being, acting, 
or growing under water in 
the sea. 


4. En t&n'gled ; v. twisted so as 
not to be easily separated. 

4. Eofib'le-ea'gle; n. a twenty- 

dollar gold piece. 

5. Un-con-tr5l'la-ble ; adj. not ca- 

pable of being checked. 

5. CSn'scious-neas ; n. the knowl- 

edge of what passes in one’s 
own mind. 

6. Bolt; n. a large pin with which the 

planks of a ship are secured. 


The Diver. 

Pronunciation. — Say further, not fur 7 der ; per-spi-ra' tion, not 
pres pi-ra'tion ; r&p'id-ly, not rap'ud-ly. 

1. There is no business so perilous that men can- 
not be found to engage in it. The miner who digs 
hundreds of feet under ground is momentarily in 
danger of death; the fireman who enters a burning 
building in his efforts to save life or property en- 
dangers his life in so doing, and many other occu- 
pations are equally hazardous. Yet there are always 
hundreds not only willing but anxious to engage in 
anything that will put bread into their mouths. 
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2. A peculiarly dangerous occupation is that of 
a diver. TTia duty is to go down into the water, 
sometimes to repair the bottom of a vessel, at other 
times to tear from the water’s grasp the treasures 
it strives to hide in its depths: it may be the body 
of a drowned man, or the cargo of a sunken ship. 

3. Completely encased in his submarine armor, 
the diver prepares to sink out of sight. His suit 
is made of india-rubber, with a copper head-piece, 
in which are fitted three pieces of glass, so that 
the wearer can see about him. As he would die 
without air, it is supplied to him from above by 
means of an air-pump, to which are fastened two 
tubes connected with the head-dress. Through one 
of these a current of fresh air is constantly passing, 
while the other carries off the foul air. 

4. When under water, the diver communicates 
with his assistants above by means of a signal line, 
and woe to him if it become so entangled as not 
to work ! I remember reading of a man who visited 
a sunken wreck in search of a package of double- 
eagles. He found the money, which was securely 
wrapped in oil-cloth, and having attached ropes to 
it, so that it might be hauled up, he prepared to 
ascend, when he found that he could not move. 

5. He had been caught that way before, so that 
he ought not to have been frightened. But this 
time an uncontrollable terror seized him. He began 
to tremble, and lose all presence of mind, when sud- 
denly he felt himself pulled toward the surface. A 
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sigh of relief burst from his lips, and hope re- 
turned, when all at once he stopped, and could go 
no further. His old fear returned. A cold perspi- 
ration covered his body, his strength was going 
rapidly, and he knew that unless help came soon, 
it would be too late. Then he lost consciousness. 

6. When he recovered, he was in the boat. Not 
receiving any signal from him, his companions sus- 
pected something wrong, and began to haul him up. 
When he stopped, they cut the signal rope, and so 
saved him. It was found afterwards that the rope 
was so wound around an iron bolt as to be immovable. 

7. The length of time that a diver can remain 
under water depends on the depth to which he 
goes. The pressure of the water increases with the 
depth, and the air inside the head-dress feels all 
that pressure. At a depth of sixty-five to eighty- 
five feet men can remain under water for two hours, 
and it is said that one man went down two hundred 
feet, and remained forty-two minutes. 

8. As a rule, the diver cannot follow his calling 
many years. The pressure of the water affects his 
lungs, and if he continue at his hazardous business, 
his health gives way completely. 


Language Lessons. 

Explain the expressions : “ put bread into their mouths ” (1) ; 
“ tear from the water's grasp ” (2) ; “ woe to him ” (4) ; “lost conscious- 
ness ” (5); “health gives way” (8). 

What words can be used instead of “engage” (1); “repair” (2); 
“current ” (8) ; “ communicates ” (4) ; “ recovered ” (6)? 
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LESSON XL. 


1. Moist 'en; t>. to make damp. 

1. Whdle'some j adj. healthful. 

6. Jtinc'tion j n. the place or point 
of union. 

5. Lim'pid j adj. clear ; pure. 

6. Par-tl'tions ; n. dividing walls. 
9. In-t&nse' j adj. extreme in de- 
gree. 


10. Bx-p&nd' ed | v. spread out; 
laid open. 

12. Ex-hlb'it-ed ; v. shown. 

18. Kern'el j n. the substance con- 
tained in the shell of a nut ; 
a little grain or com. 

13. Trink'eta ; n. small ornaments 

of no great value. 


Some Wonderful Trees. 

Pronunciation. — S ay ex' cel-lent, not ex' slent ; ho-rl' zon, not 
hSr'i-zon ; ex-hib'it-ed, not ex-ib'it-ed. 

1. In some of the vast forests of South America, 
there grows a tree called the cow tree, which yields 
a white juice that tastes like milk. It is often 
found growing on the poorest and most rocky soil; 
its leaves are dry and leathery in appearance, and 
for several months not a shower falls to moisten its 
roots and branches. Cut into the bark and out 
flows the juice, with which you may fill your bowl, 
and drink of this sweet and wholesome milk, which, 
at sunrise, seems to be particularly plentiful. 

2. The butter tree, found in some parts of India 
and Africa, produces a seed from which, when boiled, 
an excellent butter is made, which will keep for 
months, without the addition of salt. 

3. In the South Sea Islands there is a remark- 
able tree called the bread-fruit tree. The fruit is 
green, and about the size of a melon. It is greatly 
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valued by the natives as an article of food. They 
roast it before eating it ; and it is said to become 
white, tender, and soft, like a loaf of bread. 

4. In the Island of Madagascar there is found the 
wonderful travelers' tree , which rises more than thirty 
feet high, while its leaves are from four to six feet 
long. It yields a pleasant fruit, but is chiefly 
celebrated for the large quantities of pure, fresh 
water it contains, even during the most scorching 
seasons, thus supplying to the thirsty traveler the 
place of wells in the desert. 

5. When men are at work near these trees, they 
draw the water they need from the tree. A mis- 
sionary once being inclined to doubt this, one of his 
bearers struck a spear, four or five inches deep, 
into the thick end of the stalk of a leaf, about six 
inches above its junction with the trunk. On be- 
ing withdrawn, a stream of pure, clear water gushed 
out, about a quart of which was caught and drunk. 
It was cool, limpid, and perfectly sweet. 

6. This tree might also be called the builders' tree, 
for, with its broad leaves, many of the houses of 
Madagascar are roofed. The stems of its leaves 
form the partitions and often the sides of houses ; 
and the hard outside bark, having been beaten out 
flat, is used for flooring. 

7. Entire floors of well-built houses are covered 
with this bark. The leaf, when green, is used as 
a wrapper for packages, and serves also for table- 
cloths, dishes, and plates. Folded into certain 
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forms, it is used instead of spoons and drinking- 
vessels. 

8. One of the most singular trees in India is 
the banyan, or Indian fig-tree . Every branch sends 
down stems which, when they reach the ground, take 
root, and become as large as the original trunk. 

9. Thus in time one tree becomes a wood large 
enough for thousands of persons to encamp under 
its branches. The shade afforded by these trees in 
the intense heat of an Indian climate causes them 
to be regarded by the natives with a kind of re- 
ligious veneration. One of these trees is said to 
contain as many as four thousand trunks, or stems. 

10. The sorrowful tree , so called because it blooms 
only at night, is found near Bombay, India. While 
the sun is shining, not an expanded flower is vis- 
ible, yet in half an hour after the sun is below the 
horizon, the tree is full of them. There is little 
beauty in them, though the odor is pleasant. At 
sunrise the petals close up, .or drop to the ground. 

11. The mammoth trees of California are worthy 
of note. Some of them are three hundred feet 
high, and at five feet from the ground are twenty- 
nine feet in diameter. The bark of some of the 
larger trees is twelve to fourteen inches thick. 

12. A hollow section of a trunk was exhibited at 
San Francisco, which contained a large carpeted 
room, with a piano and seats for forty persons. 
On one occasion one hundred and forty children 
were admitted with ease. 
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13. The ivory-nut tree is found in South America, 
and belongs to the palm tribe. The natives use it 
in building their huts. The fruit, which is as large 
as a man’s head, contains a number of nuts, the 
kernels of which are exceedingly hard and white, 
and closely resemble ivory. They are much used in 
the manufacture of buttons and various trinkets. 

Questions. — Where does the cow tree grow? What do you know 
about it ? Where is the butter-tree found ? Of what country is the bread - 
fruit tree a native, and why is it valued ? Describe the traveler? tree and 
its many uses. Where is the sorrowful tree found, and whence comes 
its name ? What have you learned about the mammoth trees and the 
ivory-nut tree? Write the names of all the trees you have seen. 


LESSON X L I. 


1. Sh&l'tered \ v. covered from 
harm or injury. 

1. F5re'fe-ther ; n. one from whom 

a person descends either by 
the father or mother. 

2. Re-nown'j n. the state of being 

much known and talked of. 


2. For-bedr j v. spare; pause; keep 
away from. 

2. Earth'-bound ; acfj. fastened by 
the pressure of the earth. 

8. Oush'ing; adj. soft-hearted. 

4. Hearth-strings ; n. nerves sup 
posed to sustain the heart. 


Woodman, Spare that Tree ! 

1. Woodman, spare that tree! 
Touch not a single bough: 

In youth it sheltered me, 

And Til protect it now. 

’Twas my forefather’s hand 
That placed it near his cot ; 
There, woodman, let it stand, 
Thy ax shall harm it not. 
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2. That old familiar tree, 

Whose glory and renown 
Are spread o’er land and sea, 

And would’ st thou hew it down? 
Woodman, forbear thy stroke ! 

Cut not its earth-bound ties; 

Oh, spare that agdd oak, 

Now towering to the skies. 

3. When but an idle boy, 

I sought its grateful shade; 

In all their gushing joy, 

Here, too, my sisters played. 

My mother kissed me here ; 

My father pressed my hand: 
Forgive this foolish tear, — 

But let that old oak standi 

4; My heart-strings round thee cling, 
Close as thy bark, old friend 1 
Here shall the wild-bird sing; 

And still thy branches bend. 

Old tree 1 the storm still brave ! 

And, woodman, leave that spot; 
While I’ve a hand to save, 

Thy ax shall harm it not. 


Language Lesson. 

Explain the expression “ earth-bound ties ” (2). What words are 
used instead of “ cottage ” (1) ; “ cut ” (2) ; “ rising high " (2)? 
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LESSON X L I I . 


1. Ex-tS'ri-or j n, the outward sur- 
face of a thing ; the outside. 
1. Mass'lve ; m adj. heavy. 

1. Or'na-ment-ed ; v. made beauti- 
ful; adorned. 

1. VS'tive t£b'lets j n. offerings 

made by worshippers. 

2. Chased j adj. ornamented with 

figures. 

8. PrSc'i-pIce ; n. a very steep or 
overhanging place. 

4 Whfire-in'j adv. in which. 


4 Her'mitj n. a person living in 
solitude from religious mo- 
fives. 

5. Tug'gingj v. pulling with the 
greatest effort. 

8. Fer'vent-ly j adv. glowing with 

religious feelings ; earnestly. 

9. Vow j n. a solemn promise. 

9. Em'blem j n. sign. 

9. I>Sd-i-ca'tion ; n. the act of set- 
ting apart for a sacred pur- 
pose. 


The Lamp of the Sanctuary. 

Pronunciation. — Pyr'e-nees is pronounced plr'e-nez ; say be-16v'ed, 
not be-16ved\ 

1. High up in the Pyrenees mountains, not far 
from the Spanish border, on a hill called Mount 
Mary, stood a little chapel the exterior of which 
was as plain as the interior was rich. Massive silver 
candlesticks ornamented the altar, and the walls were 
covered with votive tablets, the gifts of pious souls. 

2. Over the altar, on which was a handsome tab- 
ernacle, stood a beautiful white marble statue of the 
Blessed Virgin, bearing in her arms her Divine Son, 
and in the sanctuary hung a richly chased silver 
lamp, the light from which shone through a win- 
dow, far down the narrow mountain-path. 

3. By the piety of the people, an abundance of 
the purest oUv© oil was supplied, and the lamp 
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was kept burning day and night. This was im- 
portant, as it was a sure guide to the traveller at 
night. The path which led to the main road ran 
for some distance along the side of a precipice. 
The direction given to the traveller was, “ Go boldly 
forward as long as the light of the chapel is visible, 
but as soon as it disappears, turn sharp to the right 
and fearlessly descend.” 

4. Beside the chapel was a little cottage wherein 
lived the hermit-priest who ministered to the spiritual 
wants of the neighboring village, which was inhab- 
ited chiefly by woodmen who worked in the forests. 

5. Among the villagers, none was so distinguished 
for piety and industry as the wood-cutter Peter and 
his wife Annette. And yet this good couple had 
a terrible grief tugging at their hearts. Their only 
child, Mary, a sweet little girl not yet three years 
old, had suddenly become pale and weak, and was 
every day growing thinner. 

6. Such simple medicines as could be had in the 
village were of no avail, and to take the child to 
the city, which was a two days’ journey, was almost 
impossible. All hope of saving her seemed lost, 
when the pious heart of Annette suggested a means 
of relief. This was no other than to take the child 
to church, and there seek help from heaven. 

7. It was a fine autumn evening, when the sorrow- 
ing parents set out for the church, Annette carrying 
little Mary, who was warmly wrapped up. When 
they reached the chapel, they found many of their 
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neighbors there, who had stopped on their way 
home to visit the Blessed Sacrament. 

8. Peter and his wife advanced to the steps leading 
to the sanctuary, and on these Annette laid down 
her precious burden. Then, kneeling, the sorrowing 
parents prayed long and fervently. 

9. When they raised their heads, the chapel was 
deserted. All was silent, and there was no light 
save that of the sanctuary lamp. In that peaceful 
stillness, they offered up a vow to heaven that if 
their beloved child recovered, she should be for the 
next seven years clothed in white, the emblem of 
her dedication to the purest of maids ; and her par- 
ents would fast once a week during the same period. 
“Spare her, all-merciful God!” cried Peter. “Let 
not death touch her now that she is consecrated to 
Thee!” 

10. When they prepared to leave, Mary was sleep- 
ing calmly. The next morning she was better than 
she had been for some time. From that day, she 
grew in health and virtue. For hours she would 
kneel at the altar absorbed in prayer, and as the 
mild light of the sanctuary lamp fell on her spot- 
less garments, the villagers whispered, “See, one of 
God’s angels 1” 

Language Lessons. 

Explain the expressions “ pious souls ” (1) ; " spiritual wants * (4) ; 
“ tugging at their hearts ” (5) ; of no avail ” (6). 

What other words could be used for “ border ”(1) ; “rich w (l): 
“ advanced ” (8) ; “ save ” (8) ? 
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LESSON 

4 Du' tyj n. a sum of money re- 
quired by government to be 
paid on goods. 

4 Vfc'tim; n. one who is caught 
or cheated ; a dupe. 

5. Ex-prSssed' ; o. declared. 

5. Stdrt' led; (start' Id) v. fright- 

ened suddenly; alarmed. 

6. An-ni-ver' sa-ry j n. a day cele- 

brated as it returns each year. 

7. Re-proof' ; n. the expression of 

blame; chiding. 

7. For-sake' j v. to leave ; to give 

up. 

8. De-c&mp'; «. to depart sud- 

denly ; to take one's self off. 


XLIII. 

8. S&c-ri-15' giotis ; adj. abusing 
sacred things ; impious. 

8. Pre-vdiled' j t>. gained the ad- 

vantage; succeeded. 

9. Ex-tin' guished j o. put an end 

to; destroyed. 

10. Plttn'der; n. goods stolen; 

spoil. 

11. Spied; t>. gained Bight of; 

saw. 

11. In-tSnt'ly; ado. earnestly. 

eagerly. 

12. Strdy; adj. lost ; wandering. 
14 Dashed ; o. rushed violently. 
15. Ex-tlnot' ; o. ended ; put out ; 

destroyed. 


The Lamp of the Sanctuary. Concluded. 

1. Six years had passed since Peter and his wife 
made their vow, when a change occurred which 
brought care and sorrow to their home. About 
this time, two strange men with their families set- 
tled in the mountains. They were a rough set and 
avoided the villagers, and though no one knew 
anything about them, there was evidently a mystery 
connected with them. 

2. Shortly after their arrival, Peter’s habits began 
to change. Instead of hurrying home from his work, 
as had been his custom, he was out until late. His 
old, cheerful manner was gone ; there was evidently 
some secret which he strove to keep from his wife. 
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3. His conduct deeply affected Annette and their 
child. One day, little Mary knelt in her usual 
place before the altar. The poor child was very 
sad ; she was thinking of the change that had come 
over their once happy home. Earnestly she prayed 
for her father, whom she deeply loved, and before 
the altar she offered herself to God, through His 
Blessed Mother, for her father’s return to his for- 
mer pious life. 

4. The newcomers were smugglers, who were en- 
gaged in carrying French goods into Spain with- 
out paying duty on them. They wanted some man 
to join them who was familiar with the mountain- 
passes, and fixed upon poor Peter as their victim. 

5. They began by pretending to take a great 
interest in him and his family, expressed surprise 
that he should work so hard for such poor pay, 
and hinted that they could pnt him in the way 
of making money easily and honestly. Then they 
told him their business. At first Peter was startled, 
but they overcame his scruples, and he joined in 
one of their expeditions. He was now in their 
power, and they threatened to give him up to the 
police, if he left them. 

6. Meanwhile the time was at hand when Mary 
was to lay aside her white dress. She was unwill- 
ing to do this, but as she was now old enough to 
work in the fields, she was obliged to dress like 
other children. She and her mother decided to 
rise very early on the morning of the anniversary 
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of the vow, and go to the chapel, there to spend 
some time in prayer before receiving Holy Com- 
munion. They felt the need of consolation, and at 
the foot of the altar they would unite in asking 
God to restore happiness to their home. 

7. When the novelty of his wild life had worn 
away, Peter began to regret his folly and wicked- 
ness. His conscience constantly reproached him, 
and the sad faces of his wife and child were a 
continual reproof. So he determined, no matter 
what might be the result, to forsake his companions 
and live an honest life. But it is hard to break 
bad habits, and his companions, by threats and coax- 
ing, persuaded him to accompany them once more, 
and for the last time. 

8. It was not until the night of this last expe- 
dition that Peter learned, to his horror, that his 
companions intended to rob the village chapel. 
Before this, they had confined themselves to smug- 
gling, but as they meant to leave the place, never 
to return, they decided to strip the little chapel of 
all its treasures, and then decamp. In this sacri- 
legious work Peter refused to take part, but the 
threats of the scoundrels prevailed, and he was 
forced to accompany them. 

9. It was almost day-break when the robbers 
reached the chapel. As they entered, the light 
from the sanctuary lamp shone full in their faces, 
and Peter started back, terrified at the crime he was 
about to commit. The others lost no time, how- 
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ever, but hastily collecting the sacred vessels and 
other valuables, packed them in bags which they had 



who stood as if in a 
dream. Recalled to his senses, he stretched out his 
hand, and seizing the lamp, extinguished the light. 

; 10. At that moment, a shriek rent the air, so 
sudden and so full of agony that it seemed to 
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come from no earthly voice. The terrified robbers, 
dropping their plunder, fled, leaving Peter to find 
his way home as best he might. 

11. Trembling in every limb, he hastened down 
the mountain-path, when suddenly he spied his 
wife, Annette, standing on the edge of the precipice, 
and looking intently down into its depth. She 
neither saw nor heard him as he approached, and 
even when he touched her she did not move, but 
kept her eyes fixed on a white object in the valley 
below. 

12. “Annette,” he exclaimed, a new fear seizing 
him, “what are you staring at? What do you see?„ 
Is that a stray lamb down there?” She turned 
her stony eyes upon him, and answered in a hard, 
unnatural voice, “Yes, a lamb, — our lamb — Mary.” 

13. “Whatl” cried the wretched man, “Mary! 
our child ? What is she doing there ? ” These words 
seemed to recall the unhappy mother to her senses. 
She burst into tears, and it was some minutes before 
she could answer. “Peter,” she said, “you may 
have forgotten that this is the anniversary of our 
child’s recovery to health. She was going to the 
chapel with me, to pray a little while, and was 
tripping along cheerfully, when suddenly we lost 
sight of the light from the chapel lamp. Thinking 
it was time to turn, she did so, and fell over the 
precipice. I gave but one shriek, and fainted.” 

14. Peter felt as if a sword was driven through 
his heart, and crying out, “I have murdered my 
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child i It was I who put out the lamp ! ” he dashed 
down the precipice, flying from rock to rock, until 
he stood, or rather knelt, beside the body of his 
child. 

15. She lay as if asleep ; not a limb was broken, 
not a scratch or tear on her or her garments ; even 
the wreath she had borne as an offering to the 
Blessed Mother was still in her hand. So light and 
brisk had been her step that she did not stumble 
or slip, but seemed rather to have flown. Life must 
have been extinct before she reached the ground. 

16. Tenderly Peter lifted her in his arms and 
bore her to the chapel, where he laid her on the 
altar steps; and while he told the story of his 
crime to the priest, the mother related the offering 
their child had made for her father’s conversion. 

17. Her offering was accepted. Peter devoted the 
rest of his life to making atonement for his sins. 
And years after, beside three graves in the village 
cemetery, mothers would tell their children the story 
of Mary’s life, her father’s crimes, his punishment, 
his repentance and forgiveness, all so wonderfully 
connected with the Lamp of the Sanctuary. 


Language Lessons. 

Eocplain the expressions “ mountain passes ” (4) ; " put him in the 
way ” (5) ; " at hand ” (6) ; " worn away ” (7) ; " recalled to his senses ” 
(9) ; " rent the air ” (10) ; " stony eyes ” (12). 

What words could be used instead of “avoided” (1); " justom" 
(2); "scruples” (5); "folly” (7); "confined” (8)? 
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LESSON X L I V. 


2. Ehc'cel-lence ; n. worth; good- 
ness. 

2. De-fines'; u. fixes the meaning 
of ; explains. 

2. Mfe-pro-nfcn-ci-fi'tion; ft. wrong 
pronunciation. 

2. M£n'u-script ; n. a book or pa- 
per written with the hand. 

2. T£pe; ft. raised characters cast 
in metal or cut in wood, used 
in printing. 

2. Il-lus-tra'tions j n. pictures. 

8. DS'-tdils ; n. particular points. 

8. Sketch ; v. to draw the general 
figure of. 

8. Draught ; ft. that which is drawn. 

8. Out'llnes ; n. the lines which 
mark the outside of a figure. 

8. Trans-ferred'j v. removed from 
one substance to another. 


8. Grain; ft. the arrangement or 
direction of the veins or fibers 
of wood. 

4. In-sert'ing ; v. causing to enter; 
bringing into. 

4. U'ni-f&rm ; adj. having the same 
form, manner, or degree ; 
agreeing with each other. 

4. Proofs; ft. trial impressions 

from types. 

5. Du'pli-cate ; ft. a copy ; that 

which exactly resembles some- 
thing else. 

5. Com-p&r'a-tive-ly ; adv, by com- 
parison. 

7. LSt'ter-prSss ; n. print. 

8. Em-bSss'ing; adj. making raised 

work on any surface. 

8. E-li£b'o-rate ; adj. finished with 
great care ; studied. 


Making a Book. 

Pronunciation. — Pret'ty is pronounced prit'ty ; draughts'man is 
pronounced draftsman ; say pict'ure, not pitch'er ; prbc'ess, not 
prd'cess. 

1. When you get a new Reader, you may be 
pleased with its pretty pictures, and interested by 
its lessons, but I doubt if you ever stop to think 
how many people have labored to produce it. Just 
consider for a moment the number of trades em- 
ployed in making a single book. There are the 
type-founder, the paper-maker, the artist or draughts- 
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man, the wood-engraver, the printer, the electrotyper, 
the book-binder, the author, and the publisher. 

2. First comes the author. He composes the les- 
sons or selects them. He writes and rewrites them, 
changing a word here or there, to make the sense 
clearer, or to add in some way to the excellence 
of the work. He defines difficult words or expres- 
sions, points out and corrects mispronunciations, 
and when all is finished, gives his manuscript to the 
publisher. This gentleman determines the size of 
the book, the type, the quality of paper, the num- 
ber of illustrations, the binding, and the price. 

3. These details being satisfactorily arranged, the 
artist sets to work to make the illustrations. He 
reads the lessons carefully, and when he finds a 
part that pleases him, begins to sketch his picture. 
The rough draught is usually made on thin, trans- 
parent paper, and when the grouping and posing 
of the figures are finally determined upon, the out- 
lines of the sketch are transferred to a block of wood, 
on which the finished drawing is then made. Box- 
wood is generally used, as it has a fine, even grain, 
and when its surface is whitened, is as easy to draw 
upon as paper. This block is given to the wood- 
engraver, who, with great skill, reproduces the art- 
ist’s drawing. 

4. The type-founder having furnished the desired 
type, the type-setter places the type in order, in- 
serting the wood-cuts in their proper places, and 
spacing between the words, so that the lines are of 
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uniform length, and the pages all the same size. 
Then the proofs are read and corrected, and finally 
the matter is electrotyped. 

5. Electrotyping is a process by which copper and 
other metals are acted upon by electricity in such 
manner that a duplicate of the article to be copied 
is produced in a solid, metal plate. By this process 
an exact copy of the type is reproduced, and the 
plate, which is comparatively cheap, is used to print 
from, while the original type can be used again and 
again for other books. 

6. In the meantime, the paper-maker is at work, 
grinding up rags and making the paper, which, 
when finished, is sent to the printer, with the elec- 
trotype plates. 

7. The printer of to-day is almost an artist. He 
requires not only skill, but taste as well. Especially 
in printing wood-cuts must he know how to give 
the right shade to the several parts of a picture, 
making one dark, and the other light. He must 
see, too, that the letter-press is of uniform color: 
that one page has not too much ink, and another 

' too little. 

8. The printing being done, the next process is 
binding. Here the book passes through many hands. 
The printed sheets are first folded, then arranged 
so that they follow in proper order, then sewed. 
The book is now ready to be fastened in its cover. 
This cover is first stamped, in a powerful emboss- 
ing press, with a more or less elaborate design: at 
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times in plain letters, at other times with gold or 
colors. This done, the book is placed in a press, 
where it is kept some time, and finally comes forth, 
a completed work. 


Language Lessons. 

Suggest other words that could be Used for “interested” (1;, 
“produce” (1); “consider” (1); “compose” (2); “process” (5); 
“exact” (5). 

Which are the trades employed in making a book ? What is said 
of the printer of to-day ? What is the last process through which a 
book passes ? 


LESSO 

1. PhI-18s'o-pher j n. one devoted 
to the search after wisdom. 
3. Wig' warn; n. an Indian cabin 
or hut. 

3. Be-m3an' ing j v. expressing sor- 

row for. 

4. B5b' tdiled 5 actf. having the tail 

cut short, or naturally short 
and thick. 

6. Der'vise ; n. a Persian monk 
professing extreme poverty. 


N X L V. 

7. PrS'ceeds j n. the sum afforded 
by a sale ; product; result 

9. B&s-ti-na'do ; n. a form of pun- 
ishment consisting in beat- 
ing the soles of the feet. 

9. T&s' ti-mo-ny ; n. declaration; 
proof; evidence. 

9. Herb' age j n. grass; pasture. 

10. Grazed ; v. fed on grass. 

12. Al'lah; n. the Arabic name of 
the Supreme Being. 


Using the Eyes. 

1. A Persian philosopher, when asked how he 
had gained so much knowledge, answered, “By not 
being' ashamed to ask questions when I was igno- 
rant.” And he might have added, “By keeping 
my eyes open, and making a proper use of them.” 
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2. Those who attend closely to what is going on 
around them acquire a habit of observation which 
is often very remarkable. The following stories 
show to what perfection this habit may be carried. 

3. An Indian, who had been out on a hunting 
expedition, found, on returning to his wigwam, that 
some of his meat had been stolen,. Instead of. be- 
moaning his loss, he carefully examined the ground 
around his dwelling. 

4 Some white men coming up just then, he asked 
whether they had seen a short, old white man, with 
a short gun and a small bob-tailed dog. They 
replied that they had met a man of that descrip- 
tion about an hour before. “He is the one who 
stole my meat,” said the Indian ; “ which way did 
he go?” And having learned the direction, he 
started in pursuit, and succeeded in catching the 
thief. 

5. “How did you know that man so well,” the 
Indian was afterwards asked, “when you had not 
seen him?” — “By using my eyes,” he answered. 
“ I knew he was short, for he piled stones together 
to stand on, so as to reach the meat. That he was 
old I knew from the short steps he took; and as 
he turned out his toes when he walked, he could 
not be an Indian. He stood his gun against a tree, 
and the mark made by the barrel showed its length. 
The dog’s tracks showed it to be small, and the 
mark made by its tail in the dust where it was 
sitting told that it was bob-tailed.” 
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6. Another story, which is an Eastern one, fur- 
nishes even a better illustration: A dervise was 
met in the desert by a company of merchants. 
“Holy man,” said they, “we have lost a camel.” — 
“Is he blind in his right eye, and lame in his left 
fore leg?” asked the defvise. “He is,” said the 
merchants. “Has he lost a front tooth?” — “He 
has,” they replied. “Was your camel loaded with 
wheat on one side and honey on the other?” — 
“Yes, yes,” exclaimed the merchants; “where is 
he ? ” — “ I know not,” said the dervise. “ But where 
did you see him?” — “I have not seen him.” — “Then 
tell us where the man is who described him to you, 
so that we may inquire of him.” — “No one de- 
scribed him to me,” replied the dervise. 

7. The merchants now became very angry. “You 
lying dervise,” said they, “you are in league with 
the thieves, and have received part of the proceeds 
of the robbery. Villain, come with us to the cadi ! ” 
The dervise attempted to explain, but they were so 
enraged that they would not listen to him, and 
dragged him to the cadi. 

8. “This wicked dervise,” said they to the cadi, 
“has seen our camel ; for he described all its marks, 
saying it was blind in the right eye, and lame in 
the right fore leg ; that it had lost a front tooth ; 
that it was loaded with wheat on one side and 
honey on the other. Now he says he knows nothing 
about it. The thieves have bought his silence with 
part of the spoils.” 
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9. “Give him the bastinado,” said the cadi to an 
officer. “Listen, cadi, and hear what I have to 
say,” said the dervise. “ What can you say against 
the testimony of these merchants?” demanded the 
cadi. “ If you did not see the camel, how do you 
know it was blind in one eye?” — “Because it 
cropped the herbage on only one side of the path,” 
replied the dervise. 

10. “How do you know it was lame in the left 
fore leg?” — “Because the impression of the left 
fore foot was fainter than those of the others.” — 
“How do you know the animal has lost a front 
tooth?” — “Because wherever it grazed, a small tuft 
of herbage was left uninjured in the centre of its 
bite.” 

11. “But how could you tell with what it was 
laden?” — “The ants and the flies showed me that. 
The ants were busy with the wheat that had dropped 
on one side, and the flies with the honey on the 
other. Besides, the animal was not stolen, it has 
only strayed ; go, seek it.” — “ How do you know 
it was not stolen?” — “Because I noticed there 
were no marks of any footsteps either before or 
behind it.” 

12. “Allah is great!” exclaimed the cadi. .“This 
is a wise dervise, more deserving of reward than 
punishment. Give thanks to Allah, O merchants, 
for having bestowed upon you the happiness of 
seeing so great wisdom, and depart in search of 
your camel.” The merchants did so, and found the 
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lost beast only a few miles from the spot from 
which it had strayed. 


Language Lessons. 

How did the philosopher gain his knowledge? How was it that 
the Indian could so accurately describe the man who robbed him? 
Tell the story of the travelling dervise in your own words. 

Explain the expressions: “in league with** (7); “bought his bp 
lence *’ (8); “small tuft of herbage’* (10). 


LESSON X L V I. 


Tribe} n. family; race. 
Ex-ceed'ing; adj. very great ; un- 
usual. 


Ac-cdrd'j n. agreement. 
Nay; ado. no. 

L5j interj. look; sea 


Abou Ben Adhem. 

Abou Ben Adhem — may his tribe increase ! — 

Awoke one night from a deep dream of peace, 

And saw, within the moonlight in his room, 

Making it rich, and like a lily in bloom, 

An angel, writing in a book of gold. 

Exceeding peace had made Ben Adhem bold, 

And to the Presence in the room he said, 

“What writest thou?” The vision raised its head, 
And, with a look made all of sweet accord, 
Answered, “ The names of those who love the Lord.” 
“And is mine one?” said Abou. “Nay, not so,” 
Replied the angel. Abou spoke more low, 

But cheerily still ; and said, “ I pray thee, then, 
Write me as one that loves his fellow-men.” 
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The angel wrote and vanished. The next night 
It came again, with a great wakening light, 

And showed the names whom love of God had bless’ d ; 
And lo ! Ben Adhem’s name led all the rest. 


Language Lessons. 

What expressions mean “all in white” (line 4); “the Spirit or 
Angel” (line 7) ; “a look that was all sweetness” (line 9); “a light 
that roused him from his sleep ” (line 16) ; “ Ben Adhem’s name was 
the first” (last line)? 

Substitute words for 44 increase ” ; 44 vision ” ; 44 cheerily ” ; “ pray ” ; 
“ vanished.” 


LESSON XLVII. 


1. De-feat' ed ; t>. overcome ; ruined 
by victory. 

1. Thrlv'ingj adj. having increase 
or success. 

1. Shells j ft. hollow spheres of 

iron filled with gunpowder 
and fired from a cannon. 

2. Tri'umphj ft. success causing 

great joy ; victory. 

2. Sling | ft. a kind of hanging 
bandage put round the neck 
to support a wounded arm. 


3. St&nd'ard; ft. a staff with a 

flag or colors ; a banner. 

4. Dis-played'j c. shown. 

5. G&l'lant; adj. brave; noble. 
9. Feat; ft. an act ; a deed. 

9. VSt'er-anj ft. one who has 
grown old in any service, 
particularly in war. 

10. Re-lin' quished j o. given up. 
12. FOr'feit-edj v. lost the right 
to, by some fault, offense, 
or crime. 


The Bravest in the Regiment. 

Pronunciation. — Jena is pronounced Jen' a ; colonel is pronounced 
kur'nel; say vet' er-an, not vet' ran. 

1. After the battle of Jena, in which the French 
defeated the Prussians, the Emperor Napoleon stood 
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among the ruins of what had been a thriving vil- 
lage. It had been set on fire by the burning shells, 
and all day long the sound of falling timbers had 
mingled with the groans of the wounded. 

2. Napoleon was conversing with his generals, 
who were eagerly discussing the triumph of the 
day, when the marshal advanced, leading a man 
who was severely wounded. His right arm hung 
in a sling, while a blood-stained bandage around 
his head told its own tale. His face, although 
pale and drawn with suffering, wore a look of reso- 
lute daring and courage. 

3. “Sire,” said the marshal, saluting, “here is 
the man you inquired for.” — “Ah, captain,” said 
the emperor, “I hear you defended your colors 
against five hundred Prussians. A captain who can 
rescue his standard at the risk of his life deserves 
some token.” 

4. Taking the glittering cross from his breast, 
the emperor added, “The bravest in the regiment 
shall not go unrewarded. Take this cross of the 
Legion of Honor, colonel, and every time you 
look at it, remember that Napoleon holds courage 
such as you have this day displayed at its true 
worth.” 

5. “Sire,” replied the new-made colonel, flushing 
deeply, “you will pardon me, I trust, but the cross 
does not belong to me. I cannot take it.” Napo- 
leon looked surprised. “ I do not understand you,” 
he said. “Do you mean that your modesty will 
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not permit of your receiving the well-earned reward 
of your gallant deeds?” 

6. “Nay, sire; not so,” answered the officer; 
“but I cannot accept a reward intended for the 
bravest in the regiment. Another than I deserves 
that title.” — “ How ? ” exclaimed the emperor ; 
“ another officer braver than you ! I doubt it, 
colonel. However, will you be kind enough to tell 
us where he can be found?” 

7. At a sign from the officer, a little drummer- 
boy stepped out from the ranks. Advancing and 
taking the wondering child by the hand, the colonel 
led him to the emperor. “Sire,” he said, “behold 
the bravest in the regiment!” 

8. “Indeed!” said Napoleon, glancing down with 
an amused smile on the boy, who, with wide-open 
eyes, stood looking from one to another, unable to 
make out what it all meant. “And pray, how did 
this youthful hero distinguish himself to-day?” 

9. “He is, indeed, a hero,” replied the colonel. 
“When the fire was raging fiercest, he brought 
water to the wounded men, with shot and shell 
and burning timbers falling around him at every 
step. Besides this, I saw him, at the risk of his 
life, drag a wounded comrade from a burning house, 
which not long after fell to the ground, a feat of 
courage and daring that would do honor to a 
veteran.” 

10. As the officer ceased speaking, a ringing cheer 
burst from the ranks. “Well,” said Napoleon, 
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smiling, “I think you are right, colonel. This 
little fellow deserves the title which you have so 
generously relinquished.” 

11. Then with his own hand he placed the cross 
of the Legion of Honor on the breast of the won- 
dering drummer-boy, with the remark, “If I mis- 
take not, I shall hear of you again.” Then, turn- 
ing to the gallant officer, he added, “You, colonel, 
shall have the cross you so well deserve, to-mor- 
row.” 

12. Napoleon did hear of the drummer-boy. The 
little hero who, at twelve years of age, risked his 
life to relieve his suffering countrymen, became a 
great general, who never forfeited the title he had 
earned at the battle of Jena, — that of “the bravest 
in the regiment.” 


Language Lessons. 

What other words could be used instead of “ conversing” (2); 
“discussing” (2); “saluting” (3); “colors” (3); “token” (3); “dis- 
tinguish ” (8) ; “ gallant ” (11) ? 

Explain the expressions : “told its own tale” (2); “defended your 
colors" (3); “youthful hero” (8); “do honor to” (9). 


If you're told to do a thing. 
And mean to do it, really. 
Never let it be by halves ; 

Do it fully, freely ! 

Do not make a poor excuse, 
Waiting, weak, unsteady; 
All obedience worth the name 
Must be prompt and ready 
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LESSON XLVIII. 


1. Sprlght'li-ness ; n. the quality 
of being lively ; gayety. 

1. G&n'dor j n. openness of heart ; 
sincerity. 

1. VSl'lum; n. a finer kind of 
parchment or skin, made 
clear and white for writing. 

8. Ex-p5st»u-la'tion; n. earnest 
and kindly protest. 


5. So-llc/i-tude ; n. care. 

8. Mo-r&l'i-ty ; n. the practice of 
virtue. 

10. Rt*e ; e. to be sorry for. 

10. Style; n. a sharp instrument 
used by the ancients for 
writing with on wax. 

10. CSs'tus; n. a covering for the 
hands of boxers. 


The Martyr’s Boy. 

Pronunciation. — Say c<5n'tra-ry, not c6n'tar-y or c5n-tra'ry ; um, 
notur'rin; sin'gu-lar, not sing'lar; ve'he-meut-ly, not ve-he'ment-ly ; 
par-tic'u-lar, not par-tic'ler. 

1. It is a youth full of grace, and sprightliness, 
and candor, that comes across the atrium, towards 
the inner-hall ; and we shall hardly find time to 
sketch him before he reaches it. He is about four- 
teen years old, but tall for that age, with elegance 
of form and manliness of bearing. His bare neck 
and limbs are well developed by healthy exercise; 
his features display an open and warm heart, while 
his lofty forehead, round which his brown hair 
naturally curls, beams with a bright intelligence. 
He wears the usual youth’s garment, the short 
prcetexta, reaching below the knee, and a golden 
bulla, or hollow ball of gold, hangs round his neck. 
A bundle of papers and vellum rolls fastened to- 
gether, and carried by an old servant behind him, 
shows us that he is just returning home from school. 
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2. While we have been thus noting him, he has 
received his mother’s embrace, and has sat himself 
low by her feet. She looks upon him for some 
time in silence, as if to discover in his countenance 
the cause of his unusual delay, for he is an hour 
late in his return. But he meets her glance with 
so frank a look, and with such a smile of innocence, 
that every cloud of doubt is in a moment dispelled, 
and she addresses him as follows: 

3. “What has detained you to-day, my dearest 
boy? No accident, I trust, has happened to you 
on the way?” — “Oh, none, I assure you, sweetest 
mother; on the contrary, all has been delightful, — 
so much so, that I can scarcely venture to tell you.” 
A look of smiling expostulation drew from the 
open-hearted boy a delicious laugh, as he con- 
tinued: 

4. “Well, I suppose I must. You know I am 
never happy, and cannot sleep, if I have failed to 
tell you all the bad and the good of the day about 
myself.” (The mother smiled again, wondering what 
the bad was.) “I was reading the other day that 
the Scythians each evening cast into an urn a white 
or a black stone, according as the day had been 
happy or unhappy ; if I had to do so, it would 
serve to mark, in white or black, the days on which 
I have, or have not, an opportunity of relating to 
you all that I have done. But to-day, for the first 
time, I have a doubt, a fear of conscience, whether 
I ought to tell you all.” 
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5. Did the mother’s heart flutter more than usual, 

as from a first anxiety, or was there a softer solicitude 
dimming her eye, that the youth should seize her 
hand and put it tenderly to his lips, while he thus 
replied : “ Fear nothing, mother most beloved, your 

son has done nothing that may give you pain. Only 
say, do you wish to hear all that has befallen me 
to-day, or only the cause of my late return home?” 

6. “Tell me all, dear Pancratius,” she answered; 
“nothing that concerns you can be indifferent to 
me.” — “Well, then,” he began, “this last day of 
my going to school appears to me to have been 
singularly blessed, and yet full of strange occur- 
rences. First, I was crowned as the successful one 
in speaking, and this led, as you will hear, to some 
singular discoveries. The subject was, ‘That the 
real philosopher should be ever ready to die for 
truth.’ I never heard anything so cold or dull (I 
hope it is not wrong to say so) as the compositions 
read by my companions. It was not their fault, 
poor fellows! what truth can they possess, and 
what reasons can they have to die for any of their 
vain opinions? 

7. “But to a Christian, what charming suggestions 
such a subject naturally makes ! And so I felt it. 
My heart glowed, and all my thoughts seemed to 
bum, as I wrote my composition, full of the lessons 
you have taught me, and of the examples that are 
before me at home. The son of a martyr could not 
feel otherwise. But when my turn came to read, 
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I found that my feelings had nearly fatally betrayed 
me. In the warmth of my recitation the word 
‘ Christian ’ escaped my lips, instead of ‘ philoso- 
pher,’ and ‘faith’ instead of ‘truth.’ At the first 
mistake I saw our good teacher, Cassianus, start ; 
at the second, I saw a tear glisten in his eye, 
as bending affectionately towards me, he said, in a 
whisper, ‘Beware, my child; there are sharp ears 
listening.”’ 

8. “What, then,” interrupted the mother, “is 
Cassianus a Christian? I chose his school for you 
because it was in the highest repute for learning 
and for morality ; and now indeed I thank God that 
I did so. But in these days of danger and fear 
we are obliged to live as strangers in our own land, 
scarcely knowing the faces of our brethren. Cer- 
tainly, had Cassianus proclaimed his faith, his school 
would soon have been deserted. But go on, my 
dear boy. Were his fears well grounded?” 

9. “I fear so ; for while the great body of my 
school-fellows, not noticing these slips, applauded 
me, I saw the dark eyes of Corvinus bent scowl- 
ingly upon me, as he bit his lip in anger.” — “And 
who is he, my child, that was so displeased, and 
wherefore?” — “He is the oldest and strongest, but, 
unfortunately, the dullest boy in the school. But 
this, you know, is not his fault. Only, I know 
not why, he seems ever to have had an ill-will and 
grudge against me, the cause of which I cannot 
understand.” 
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10. “Did he say aught to you, or do?” — “Yes, 
and was the cause of my delay. For when we went 
forth from school into the field by the river, he 
addressed me insultingly in the presence of our com- 
panions, and said, ‘ Come, Pancratius, this, I under- 
stand, is the last time we meet here' (he laid a 
particular emphasis on the word) ; ‘but I have a 
long score to demand payment of from you. You 
have loved to show your superiority in school over 
me and others older and better than yourself ; I 
saw your proud looks at me as you spouted your 
high-flown speech to-day ; ay, and I caught expres- 
sions in it which you may live to rue, and that very 
soon ; for my father, you well know, is Prefect of 
the city’ (the mother slightly started), ‘and some- 
thing is preparing which may nearly concern you. 
Before you leave us I must have my revenge. Let 
us fairly contend in more manly strife than that of 
the style and tablets. Wrestle with me, or try the 
cestus against me. I bum to humble you as you 
deserve, before these witnesses of your insolent 
triumphs.’ ” 


Language Lessons. 

The “ atrium” (1) was the principal room of a Roman house. The 
“Scythians” (4) are supposed to have inhabited a large and almost 
unknown territory north and east of the Black Sea. 

What is meant by the expressions: “he meets her glance” (2); 
“cloud ?•* doubt” (2); “thoughts seemed to bum” (7); “spouted” 
(10); “particular emphasis” (10); “a long score” (10); “I bum tp 
humble you ” (10) ? 
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LESSON X L I X. 


1. A-vow'j v. declare openly ; con- 
fess. 

4. A-bode'; n. dwelling-place. 

5. As-sail'ant ; n. one who attacks. 


6. Ma'tron ; n. an elderly mar- 
ried woman. 

6. Ig-no-min'i-ous'ly'j adv. shame- 
fully; disgracefully 


The Martyr’s Boy. Concluded. 

1. The anxious mother bent eagerly forward as 
she listened, and scarcely breathed. “And what,” 
she exclaimed, “did you answer, my dear son?” — 
“I told him gently that he was quite mistaken; 
for never had I consciously done anything that could 
give paiu to him or any of my school-fellows ; nor 
did I ever dream of claiming superiority over them. 
‘And as to what you propose,’ I added, ‘you know, 
Corvinus, that I have always refused to indulge in 
personal combats, which, beginning in a cool trial of 
skill, end in an angry strife, hatred, and wish for 
revenge. How much less could I think of entering 
on them now, when you avow that you are anxious 
to begin them with those evil feelings which are 
usually their bad end?’ 

2. “ Our school-mates had now formed a circle 
round us ; and I clearly saw that they were all 
against me, for they had hoped to enjoy some of the 
delights of their cruel games ; I therefore cheerfully 
added, ‘And now, my comrades, good-bye, and may 
all happiness attend you. I part from you, as I 
have lived with you, in peace.’ — ‘Not so,’ replied 
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Corvinus, now purple in the face with fury ; 
‘but 

3. The boy’s countenance became crimsoned, his 
voice quivered, his body trembled, and, half choked, 
he sobbed out, “I cannot go on ; I dare not tell the 
rest!” — “I entreat you, for God’s sake, and for the 
love you bear your father’s memory,” said the 
mother, placing her hand upon her son’s head, “con- 
ceal nothing from me. I shall never again have 
rest if you tell me not all. What further said or 
did Corvinus ? ” 

4. The boy recovered himself by a moment’s 
pause and a silent prayer, and then proceeded : 
“‘Not so!’ exclaimed Corvinus, ‘not so do you de- 
part, cowardly worshipper of an ass’s head. You 
have concealed your abode from us, but I will find 
you out ; till then bear this token of my determined 
purpose to be revenged ! ’ So saying, he dealt me a 
furious blow upon the face, which made me reel and 
stagger, while a shout of savage delight broke forth 
from the boys around us.” 

5. He burst into tears, which relieved him, and 
then went on: “Oh, how I felt my blood boil at 
that moment ! how my heart seemed bursting within 
me; and a voice appeared to whisper in my ear 
scornfully the name of ‘coward!’ It surely was 
an evil spirit. I felt that I was strong enough — my 
rising anger made me so — to seize my unjust assail- 
ant by the throat, and cast him gasping on the 
ground. I heard already the shout of applause 
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that would have hailed my victory and turned the 
tables against him. It was the hardest struggle of 
my life ; never were flesh and blood so strong within 
me. O God ! may they never be again so tremen- 
dously powerful!” 

6. “And what did you do, then, my darling 
boy?” gasped forth the trembling matron. He re- 
plied, “My good angel conquered the demon at my 
side. I thought of my blessed Lord in the house of 
Caiphas, surrounded by scoffing enemies, and struck 
ignominiously on the cheek, yet meek and forgiving. 
Could I wish to be otherwise ? I stretched forth my 
hand to Corvinus, and said, ‘May God forgive you, 
as I freely and fully do; and may He bless you 
abundantly.’ 

7. “Cassianus came up at that moment, having 
seen all from a distance, and the youthful crowd 
quickly dispersed. I entreated him, by our common 
faith, now acknowledged between us, not to pursue 
Corvinus for what he had done ; and I obtained his 
promise. And now, sweet mother,” murmured the 
boy, in soft, gentle accents, into his parent’s bosom, 
“do you not think I may call this a happy day?” 


Language Lessons. 

The heathen Romans professed to believe that the Christians 
worshipped an ass’s head (4). 

What is meant by the expressions: “purple in the face” (2); 
“blood boil” (5)? 

What reply did Pancratius make to Corvinus? What did the 
latter then do? How did Pancratius act? 
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LESSON L. 


2. Rule; n. a straight piece of 
wood or metal which serves 
as a guide in drawing a 
straight line. 


2. M&s'sage j n. any written or 
verbal notice, word, or com- 
munication. 

5. De-mand'ed j v. asked. 


The Talking Chip. 

Pronunciation. — Say fol' lowed, not fol' lered. The t in hSst'ened 
is silent. 

1. The art of writing has nothing wonderful in 
it for us, because we are used to it. But imagine, 
if you can, how mysterious it must seem to a savage, 
or an untaught man, who has never even heard of 
such a thing, when he learns that by these little 
marks we can communicate our thoughts to others, 
and speak, as it were, to those at a distance. 

2. This is well illustrated by an incident which 
happened some years ago to a Mr. Davis, a settler 
among the South Sea Islanders. He was building 
a house at some distance from his own, and one 
morning neglected to take his rule with him. As 
soon as he discovered this, he picked up a large 
chip, and wrote on it a message to his wife, request- 
ing her to send him the rule. 

3. Turning to a native who stood near, he asked 
him to take that chip to Mrs. Davis. “Take that I'" 1 
said the man in surprise, turning the bit of wood 
over and over. And what shall I say to her?” — 
“ Nothing at all,” replied Mr. Davis. “ Merely give 
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the house, he presented the chip to Mrs. Davis. 
She read the message, and going to the tool-chest, 
took out the rule, which she handed to the native, 
who regarded her with open-mouthed wonder. 
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6. “Is this what Mr. Davis wants ?” he demanded, 
and on being assured that it was, he asked, in aston- 
ishment, “How do you know? Mr. Davis said the 
chip would tell you, but I did not hear it say a 
word.” 

6. “Nevertheless,” said Mrs. Davis, laughing, “it 
told me to send that rule to my husband, and that 
he is in a great hurry for it.” The chief was too 
astonished to say more, but picking up the chip, 
he hastened back to Mr. Davis. 

7. That gentleman rewarded him for his trouble, 
and then, at the chiefs earnest request, endeavored 
to explain the mystery of the chip to him. He told 
him that the chip itself had no power to speak, but 
that the words he had written on it told his wife 
what he wanted. 

8. The old chief could only shake his head in a 
puzzled manner. It was plain he did not under- 
stand the matter, and for some time after he went 
about among the natives telling them the story of 
the wonderful chip that could talk. 


Language Lessons. 

'Explain the expressions : “well illustrated” (2); “ open-mouthed 
wonder” (4); “earnest request” (7). 

What other words could he used instead of “communicate” (1); 
“ incident ” (2) ; “ presented ” (4) ; “ regarded ” (4) ; “ assured ” (5) ; 
“endeavored” (7)? 

How did Mr. Davis send a message to his wife? What puzzled 
the chief? How did he receive Mr. Davis* explanation? What did 
he tell the other natives? 
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LESSON LI. 


2. L&nk; adj. loose, and easily 
yielding to pressure ; thin. 

2. An'tl-dotej n. remedy. 

2. Meet; adj. proper; fit. 

3. Gourd ; n. a fruit having a hard 

outer rind, which, when dry, 
is used for cups, bottles, etc. 
3. Straight' way ; adv. immediate- 
ly ; without loss of time. 


4 Odurt'iers ; n. members of a 
princely court. 

4 Po'tent ; adj. powerful; mighty. 

5. In-tSnt'j n. meaning ; purpose. 

7. Dis-taste'ful j adj. unpleasant to 
the taste ; disagreeable. 

7. Mis-triist'; n. doubt; want of 
confidence or trust. 

7. De-jSct'ed ; adj. sad ; cast down. 


The Caliph’s Magnanimity. 

1. A traveller across the desert waste 

Found on his way a cool, palm-shaded spring, 
And the fresh water seemed to his pleased taste, 
In the known world the most delicious thing. 
“Great is the caliph !” said he ; “I for him 
Will fill my leathern bottle to the brim.” 

2. He sunk the bottle, forcing it to drink 

Until the gurgle ceased in its lank throat; 

And as he started onward, smiled to think 
That he for thirst bore God’s sole antidote. 
Days after, with obeisance low and meet, 

He laid his present at the caliph’s feet. 

3. Forthwith the issue of the spring was poured 

Into a cup, on whose embossed outside 
Jewels, like solid water, shaped a gourd. 

The caliph drank, and seemed well satisfied, 
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Nay, wisely pleased, and straightway gave com- 
mand 

To line with gold the man’s work-hardened 
hand. 

4. The courtiers, looking at the round reward, 

Fancied that some unheard-of virtue graced 
The bottled burden borne for their loved lord, 
And of the liquid gift asked but to taste. 

The caliph answered from his potent throne: 
“Touch not the water; it is mine alone!” 

5. But soon — after the humble giver went, 

O’erflowing with delight which bathed his face— 
The caliph told his courtiers the intent 
Of his denial, saying : “ It is base 
Not to accept a kindness when expressed 
By no low motive of self-interest. 

6. “ The water was a gift of love to me 

Which I with golden gratitude repaid. 

I would not let the honest giver see 
That, on its way, the crystal of the shade 
Had changed, and was impure ; for so, no less 
His love, thus scorned, had turned to bitterness. 

7. “ I granted not the warm, distasteful draught 

To asking lips, because of firm mistrust, 

Or kindly fear, that, if another quaffed, 

He would reveal his feeling of disgust, 
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And he, who meant a favor, would depart, 
Bearing a wounded and dejected heart.” 

Language Lessons. 

Explain the expressions: “forcing it to drink ” (2) ; “with obei- 
sance low and meet ” (2) ; “jewels like solid water” (3); “line with 
gold” (3); “the round reward” (4); “bottled burden” (4); “delight 
which bathed his face ” (5) ; “ with golden gratitude repaid ” (6). 

Read the poem over carefully, and tell its story in your own words. 


LESSON LI I. 

1. Scodrge j n. any great evil; 

affliction; punishment. 

1. Plague j n. an acute, malignant 
disease. 

1. Sus-pSn'sion j n. delay; inter- 
ruption; pause. 

4. Nig'gard-ly; adj. miserly ; stingy; 

sparing of expense. 

5. Rick'et-y ; adj. weak ; feeble 

in the joints. 

5. CSurt'lyj adj. high-bred; ele- 
gant ; polite. 

5. At va'ri-ance j not agreeing with. 

The Miser. 

Pronunciation. — Say mis'er-a-ble, not mis'ra-ble ; ySs' ter-day, not 
yis' ter-dah ; pro-vid'ed, not pur-vid'ecL Be careful to sound the d 
in thousands. 

1. It was the summer of 1885 that Spain was 
visited by that dread scourge, the cholera. Toledo, 
famous for its swords, suffered severely; for the 


5. GrSped; v. searched out by 
feeling in the dark. 

7. Wry face; a twisting of the 
countenance indicating impa- 
tience or annoyance. 

7. Ntldged j v. pushed gently with 
the elbow. 

7. Straits; n, distressing neces- 

sity; difficulty. 

8. DSp-ri-va' tion j n. loss; want. 

9. Dl'a-ry j n. a journal ; a book 

in which the events of each 
day are written down. 
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terrible plague brought with it not only sickness 
and death, but a suspension of business, and, con- 
sequently, suffering and poverty. 

2. Some means had to be found to relieve the 
people, many of whom were in need of food and 
other necessaries of life. Subscriptions were taken 
up, and, to hasten matters, the priests went from 
house to house collecting what they could. 

3. Among the priests,' none was more zealous or 
energetic than Father Carlos. One day, as he was 
going about on this mission of charity, he heard 
the sound of violent coughing coming from a poor- 
looking house which he was passing. “The owner 
of that cough is not long for this world,” he said. 

4. “Small loss, the miserable miser!” answered 
the sacristan, who accompanied the priest. “For 
though undoubtedly rich, he is so niggardly that 
he denies himself fire and light, dresses in shabby, 
patched clothes, and always rides on the box with 
the driver, so as to pay less for his journey. It 
will be useless to ask him for anything,” he con- 
tinued, as the priest advanced towards the house. 
“ At most, he would give you only a trifle.” 

5. “Ah, well,” said the priest, “even a trifle will 
be of some use ; and in return for his help, I may be 
able to help him. Let us go in.” So saying, he 
pushed open the door and entered, the house. Its 
occupant, who was seated on a rickety chair, rose 
as they entered, and in a courtly way, greatly at 
variance with his surroundings, bid them welcome. 
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The room was quite dark, and as the man groped 
about for a match, he apologized for the want of 
light. 

6. At last, when he had lighted a candle, he turned 

to the priest and asked politely what he could do 
for him. The good Father’s errand being made 
known, he remained for a moment with downcast 
eyes, then raising his head, he said, “Alas, what 
misery there is in this world! Oh, that I had the 
wealth of a Rothschild with which to relieve it! But, 
unfortunately, I am poor. I can do but little ” 

7. The sacristan made a wry face, and nudged the 
priest, who began to move towards the door, saying, 
“I am sorry to have disturbed you, sir. I must 
be going.” — “I pray you wait a moment!” said 
the man, going to a closet. “ At such a time I must 
do what I can. Here, Father,” he continued, as he 
handed a roll of gold coins to the priest, “this is 
all I have in the house. Yesterday I could have 
given you more, but I came across a poor family 
in terrible straits. Now, thank God ! they are pro- 
vided for.” 

8. Looking at the priest, he said, as if in answer 
to the expression of surprise on his visitors’ faces, 
“I know I am called a miser, but why should T 
spend on this miserable body what will do so much 
good to others ? . And if by doing without light and 
tire I am enabled to help my suffering fellow-creat- 
ures, how little should I regret the deprivation ! 

9. Not many weeks after, the old man died. He 
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left large sums of money for charitable purposes. 
His diary proved, too, that in every town through 
which he passed, he had done much for the poor. 
In fact, his life had been one continual charity. 
Miserly he had been towards himself, but to others 
most generous; and, though despised during life, 
after death his name was blessed by thousands 


Language Lessons. 

Explain the expressions: “necessaries of life” (2); “not long 
for this world” (3); “wealth of a Rothschild” (6). 

In what year did the cholera rage in Spain? What steps were 
taken to raise means to help the poor and sick? On whom, among 
others, did Father Carlos call? What reputation had the man? 
What was his reply to the appeal of the priest? 


LESSON Llll. 


1 . ir-ri-ta'tion ; n. anger. 

1. Dis'ci-pline j n. training. 

1. Re-drSss'j n. deliverance from 
wrong or injury. 

1. Tu'mult j n. high excitement. 

2. Slrir'mish; n. a slight fight in 

war. 


2. Re-doubt'j n. part of a fortress 
outside the principal wall; 
an outwork. 

2. R&n'somed j v. rescued; deliv- 

ered. 

3. T&t'tered ; adj. torn into rags. 

3. Per-plSx'j v. puzzle. 


Noble Revenge. 

Pronunciation. — S ay threat' ened, not trSt'ened; swal'lOwed, not 
swal'lerd. 


1. Iu a moment of irritation, a young officer so 
far forgot himself as to strike a private soldier, 
who was distinguished for his personal dignity and 
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courage. By the laws of military discipline, the 
injured man could seek no redress by acts. But 
words were at his command, and in a tumult of in- 
dignation he threatened the officer that he would 
“make him repent it.” This increased the officer’s 
anger, and prevented him from feeling remorse for 
his act; and thus the irritation between the two 
young men grew hotter than before. 

2. Some weeks after this, an engagement took 
place with the enemy. Though but a skirmish, in 
its course an occasion arose for a desperate service. 
A redoubt which had fallen into the enemy’s hands 
was to be retaken. A storming party volunteered 
for the service; and a cry for somebody to head 
them was raised. A soldier stepped out from the 
ranks, and took command. The party moved rapidly 
forward, and in a few minutes was swallowed up 
in a cloud of smoke. For a short time there was 
heard the noise of bloody strife, and then all was 
over, the redoubt was retaken ; the jewel which had 
been made captive was ransomed. 

3. From the river the wreck of the conquering 
party was seen returning. To welcome them an 
officer rushed forward, with his left hand raising 
his hat in homage to the blackened and tattered 
flag, with his right he seized that of the leader, 
though only a common soldier. That does not per- 
plex you; you can see no mystery in that. For 
distinctions of order perish ; ranks are confused ; 
“high” and “low” are words without a meaning, 
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and in the face of worth away goes every feeling 
that divides the noble from the noble, or the brave 
man from the brave. 

4. But why is it that these two pause when they 
recognize each other? This soldier, this officer, who 
are they? O reader! once before they had stood 
face to face — the soldier that was struck, the officer 
that struck him. Once again they meet; and the 
gaze of armies is upon them. If for a moment a 
doubt divides them, in a moment the doubt has 
perished. One glance exchanged publishes the for- 
giveness that is sealed forever. 

5. As one who recovers a brother whom he has 
thought dead the officer throws his arms around 
the neck of the soldier, and kisses him, as if he 
were some martyr glorified by the shadow of death 
from which he was returning. 

6. The soldier stepping back, and making the 
military salute to a superior with his open hand, 
gives this immortal answer — an answer which shut 
up forever the memory of the insult offered him, 
even while, for the last time, alluding to it: “Sir,” 
he said, “I told you before, that I would make 
you repent it.” 


Language Lesson. 

Which expressions mean “his own excellent conduct ” (1) ; “could 
not strike back or take revenge ” (1) ; “a deed requiring great bravery 
and coolness ” (2) ; “hidden from sight by a cloud of smoke” (2); 
“make known that they have forgiven each other” (4); “made glori- 
ous by the near approach of death ” (5) ? 
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LESSO 

1. ChSt* ting; v. talking in a light 

and fftmiliar manner. 

2. Flecked; v. spotted. 

2. lulled; v. hung extended. 

3. E'gress; n. going out; depart- 

ure. 

3. R&b'id; adj. mad; furious. 

4 Stamped; v. fixed deeply. 

4 An' guish ; n. extreme pain, 
either of mind or body. 


N LIV. 

4 DSs'o-late; adj. lonely; deserted. 

7. Re-ldxed'j ©.loosened; unbent; 
made less close or firm. 

7. Re-gfird' less ; adj. careless ; not 
noticing. 

7. En-sue'j ©. follow or come after ; 
result from. 

9. WSld'ed; ©. pressed or beaten 
firmly together. 

9. Com-mSnd'; v. give in charge. 


The Blacksmith of Ragenbach. 

Pronunciation. — Say i'um, not i'ron ; sa^ri-fice, not sac'er-fice. 

1. One afternoon in early autumn, about twenty 
years ago, a party of men and women were chatting 
and laughing in the tavern room of Ragenbach, a 
little village in Germany. The village blacksmith 
was one of the merry company. He was a good- 
natured man, with a kind, honest face, and greatly 
liked by his neighbors. His arms were like bars of 
iron, his hands large and powerful, and he was as 
noted for his strength as for his good temper. 

2. He sat near the entrance talking with a neigh- 
bor, when all at once the door swung back, and a 
large, powerful dog staggered into the room. Its 
head hung down, its eyes were bloodshot; its breast 
was flecked with foam, and its lead-colored tongue 
lolled half-way out its mouth. 

3. No sooner had the smith’s neighbor set eyes 
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on the beast than he turned deadly pale, and ex- 
claimed, “ Holy Mother, save us ! The dog is mad ! ” 
The little room was quite full, and the only means 
of egress was the door before which the rabid ani- 
mal now stood. It snapped, savagely, right and 
left, and to attempt to pass it meant a sure and 
terrible death. 

4. Horror was stamped on every face. Strong men 
thought of their wives ; mothers, of their children ! 
Who was to deliver them from this danger? Amid 
all this tumult, the smith alone stood still and fear- 
less. He saw the anguish of the people ; and as he 
thought how many families might be made desolate 
in a few minutes, he resolved to save them if he 
could. 

5. Stepping forward, he said in his deep, strong 
voice, as quietly as if death did not stare him in 
the face, “ Back, every one of you. Some one must 
die to save the others. Let me be that one. I alone 
can hold that beast. Let no one move until I seize 
it. Then, while I have it securely in my grasp, let 
every one leave the room.” 

6. Scarcely had he finished speaking when the 
rabid animal rushed at the terrified, shrieking people. 
But it did not go far. “With the help of God!” 
cried the smith, and he threw himself on the foam- 
ing beast, seized it in his iron grasp, and dashed it 
to the floor. 

7. A terrible struggle followed. The dog bit furi- 
ously on every side. Its long teeth tore the arms 
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half-strangled beast from him, dashing it against 
the wall, and left the room, locking the door after 
him. A shot through the window disposed of the 
dog. 

8. The grateful people flocked around their pre- 
server, thanking him for his noble, generous deed, 
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and thighs of the heroic man, who never for an 
instant relaxed his hold. Regardless alike of the 
pain and the horrible death that was sure to ensue, 
he held the snapping, howling 

brute until every one had 
escaped. He then flung the 
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while weeping at the thought that he had saved 
their lives only at the sacrifice of his own. “Grieve 
not for me,” he said. “I have only done my duty. 
All I ask is, that when I am dead, you will think 
of me with love ; and now pray for me, that our 
dear Lord will not let me suffer long nor too much. 
I will take care that no harm comes to you through 
me.” 

9. Going to his workshop, he selected the best and 
heaviest chain he could find, and with his own hands 
welded it firmly around his body and then to a 
weighty anvil. “There,” said he, “it is done. Now 
I can do no harm. As long as I live, bring me food. 
The rest I leave to God. Into His hands I commend 
my spirit.” 

10. The tears and prayers of the people availed 
nothing. Madness seized the heroic man, and after 
suffering some days, death came to his relief. He 
died, but his memory will live and be venerated from 
generation to generation. Nowhere in history can 
there be found the record of a deed more glorious 
and sublime than that of th& blacksmith of Ragen- 
bach. 


Language Lessons. 

Explain the expressions: “like bars of iron” (1) ; “set eyes on 
the beast” (8); “horror was stamped on every face” (4); “as if death 
did not stare him in the face” (5) ; “iron grasp” (6); “came to his 
relief” (10); “his memory will live” (10). 

Give synonyms of “lolled” (2); “egress” (8); “anguish” (4); 
“desolate” (4); “commend” (9). 
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LESSON LV. 


2. Sctim; ft. the impurities which. 

form on the surface of liquids. 

3. in-oon-ven' ience j ft. trouble; 

annoyance. 

3. Idn' i-ment ; n. a soft composi- 
tion, somewhat thicker than 
oil, used as a remedy for 
bums, sores, and the like. 

3. Cur'a-tive ; adj. tending to the 

cure of diseases. 

4. U-tfl' i-ty ; n. use; profit. 

5. Pro-Ilf' ic ; adj. fruitful; serv- 

ing to produce. 

8. Re-ftn'ing ; ®. reducing to a 
pure state. 


8. Crude j adj. in a natural state ; 
not prepared for use by a 
process. 

8. Il'lu'mi-nat-ingj adj. lighting. 
8. SSlv'ents ; ft. fluids that dis- 
solve any substance. 

8. Lu'bri-cat-ing j adj. making 

smooth or slippery. 

9. Trans - port' ing ; e. carrying 

from one place to another. 

10. Rl'val ; n. one who is striving 

to gain the same object. 

11. Ex-clu'sive-ly ; adv. in a man- 

ner to shut out. 

11. In-gen'ioua ; adj. skillful. 


Petroleum. 

Pronunciation. — Say tal' low, not tal' ler ; oil, not ile. Du-quesne’ 
is pronounced du-kfine. Say b&r'rels, not barls. 

1. Fifty years ago, tallow candles or sperm oil 
furnished light for nine out of every ten families. 
But now they belong to the past. In the city, gas 
or electricity takes their place in many homes, while 
in the country, and in the dwellings of the poor, 
petroleum is very generally used. 

2. Petroleum is a mineral oil found in various parts 
of the world. It was known hundreds of years ago, 
hut the first mention of it in this country occurs in 
1759, in a letter from the commandant of Fort Du- 
quesne to General Montcalm. In that letter is de- 
scribed a religious ceremony of the Seneca Indians, 
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in the coarse of which they set fire to “a thick 
scum which covered the surface of a stream.” 

3. At first petroleum was found at the salt-wells, 
and was then considered an inconvenience. But in 
1849, the oil taken from the salt-well at Tarentum, 
Pennsylvania, was bottled under the name of “ Sen- 
eca Oil,” and sold as a liniment. Its medicinal 
qualities are still recognized, and it forms the base 
of vaseline , a well-known curative agent. 

4. But, though so generally known, it remained 
for American energy to develop its great utility, 
and this oil, which thirty-five years ago was scarcely 
heard of, is to-day, among our exported products, 
the fourth in value ; over forty-seven million dollars’ 
worth being shipped in one year. 

5. Up to the present time, the northern part of 
Pennsylvania, around the source of the Allegheny 
River, has yielded most of our oil ; but other states 
will probably yet prove prolific fields. 

6. Petroleum is obtained by digging or boring a 
certain distance into the ground in oil regions, when 
the oil will gush forth and continue to flow until 
the supply is exhausted. The yield of oil varies ; 
one well having flowed three thousand barrels in one 
day. 

7. In the early days of the oil excitement in 
Pennsylvania, farms that were comparatively unpro- 
ductive sold at enormous prices, and in one oil 
region a city of fifteen to twenty thousand people, 
with churches, school-houses, banks, and saloons, 
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several large hotels, a fire department, and a daily 
newspaper, started up within a few months. All 
that is over now, and the oil trade is conducted on 
business principles. 

8. Immense establishments are engaged in re fining 
petroleum, for the crude oil, as it flows from the 
earth, cannot be used for illuminating purposes. 
It contains so much gas as to render it dangerous. 
In the process of refining, various other useful prod- 
ucts are yielded, among them gasoline, which is 
extensively used in country houses for manufactur- 
ing gas ; naphtha and benzine, excellent substitutes 
for turpentine in mixing varnishes and paints, and 
of superior value for cleaning wool and as solvents 
for removing stains and grease ; paraffine, which is 
made into lubricating oil, candles, matches, chewing- 
gum, and candies ; and anthracine, the basis of the 
brilliant aniline colors. 

9. In the beginning of the oil industry, difficulty 
was experienced in transporting, but afterwards iron 
tank-cars were constructed, and now the oil is led, 
by a gigantic system of underground pipes, directly 
from the wells to the railways. 

10. The great rival to America in the petroleum 
industry is Russia. The oil-field is not more than 
three miles square, but on this small tract are flow- 
ing wells which apparently could supply the whole 
world with oil. One of these wells has yielded the 
enormous quantity of 1,125,000 gallons, or about 
27,000 barrels of oil, in twenty-four hours. 
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11. In Russia, too, petroleum is successfully and 
exclusively used as fuel on locomotives and ocean 
steamers, a use to which we have never been able 
to apply it. But, probably, if wood and coal were 
not so abundant and cheap with us, some ingenious 
mind would before this have solved the problem. 

Questions. — What was used fifty years ago, and what is used now, 
for lighting houses ? When was petroleum first mentioned, and by 
whom ? When was it first found, and for what was it used ? How 
much of it has been shipped in one year ? Where is it found in the 
greatest quantity ? How is it obtained ? Why cannot the crude oil be 
used? Name the products it yields, and their uses. What country 
rivals America in the petroleum business ? To what uses does Russia 
apply petroleum? 


LE SSC 

1. In-trSnched'; v. surrounded with 

a trench, as a fortification. 

2. M6r'ti-fied ; v. humbled. 

3. Dis-pir'it-ed j v. cast down. 

3. In-sub-6r-di-na'tion ; n. disobe- 

dience to lawful authority. 

4. Ad-vSn'tur-er j n. one who seeks 

occasions of chance. 

7. Ar'dor j n. warmth ; affection ; 
eagerness. 


N LVI. 

7. Lieu-tSn'antj n. an officer in the 

army, next below a captain. 

8. Vln-di-ca'tion ; n. defense. 

9. Dis-gulse'j n, a dress put on for 

purposes of concealment. 

9. C6m-pen-sa'tion j n. reward. 

9. Ex'i-gen-cies ; n. demands ; ne- 
cessities ; needs. 

9. Im-pe'ri-otfs j adj. pressing. 

13. Con-slgned'j v. delivered. 


The Patriot Spy. 

Pronunciation. — Say fre'quent, not fre'kent ; Con-nec'ti-cut is pro- 
nounced Kon-net'i-cut ; say han'sdme, not hand' sum ; cap'tin, not cap / n. 

1. The battle of Long Island, which was fonght 
August 27, 1776, was a heavy blow to the American 
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cause. The patriot army lost two thousand out of 
five thousand men engaged, and had the British 
followed up their success by attacking the intrenched 
camp at Brooklyn, the Americans must have been 
entirely destroyed. 

2. But Sir William Howe, who was in command 
of the British troops, waited till the following morn- 
ing, and as that proved stormy, nothing was done 
then. On the 29th, a heavy fog covered the island, 
and under cover of it, Washington succeeded in 
moving his whole army that night across to New 
York. This was one of the most brilliant operations 
of the war, and Howe was greatly mortified when 
he heard of it. He prepared at once, with the 
assistance of his ships, to surround Washington. 

3. The American army was dispirited, ill-supplied, 
poorly paid, and sickly. Desertions were frequent, 
and there was much insubordination, and great lack 
of discipline. The British outnumbered them, and 
had everything but justice in their favor. Wash- 
ington knew the situation to be critical, and was at 
a loss what to do. He did not want to give up and 
leave New York, and to hold it until retreat was 
impossible would be disastrous. Everything de- 
pended on obtaining exact information as to the 
enemy’s designs ; deserters’ stories could not be re- 
lied on. 

4. A council of war was held, at which it was 
decided that the British camp must be visited, and 
carefully examined. The selection of some one for 
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this delicate and dangerous mission was confided 
to Colonel Knowlton. No common soldier or adven- 
turer would do. Skill, judgment, coolness, and 
professional training were necessary, and as no 
officer could be ordered on such service, it was clear 
that if the plan was to be carried out, some one 
would have to volunteer. 

5. Knowlton appealed to the officers of his regi- 
ment, and to some others. But it was a spy’s ser- 
vice, and as such looked upon as disgraceful, at 
least by usage. There was no glory to be won, 
and before all eyes arose a vision of an ignominious 
death following detection. So there was a sad silence 
to the call for a volunteer. 

6. At this critical time, Captain Nathan Hale, 
not altogether recovered from a recent sickness, 
offered to accept the mission. Hale was only twenty- 
one years old, a native of Coventry, Connecticut, 
and a former student of Yale College — a man of 
much refinement, of whom it was said, “Everybody 
loved him ; he was so sprightly, intelligent, and 
kind, and withal so handsome.” 

7. Leaving college in 1773, he spent two years 
successfully as a school-teacher, but when the news 
of Lexington reached New London, where he had 
charge of the Union Grammar School, fired by patri- 
otic ardor, he flung aside his books, and enlisted in 
the Seventh Connecticut regiment, in which he was 
appointed a lieutenant. He soon became captain, 
and in September, 1775, marched his company to 
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Boston, where it joined the main army. When the 
British were driven from Boston, Hale’s company 
was transferred to New York. There he distin- 
guished himself by capturing a British sloop laden- 
with supplies, which lay at anchor in the East 
River, under the protection of an English ship-of- 
war. 

8. His offer to undertake the dangerous and de- 
spised service was strongly opposed by his friends. 
But nothing could change his determination, and 
his answer, in vindication of his course, will com- 
pare favorably with the noblest utterances of historic 
heroism. 

9. “I think,” he wrote, “I owe to my country 
the accomplishment of an object so important and 
so much desired by the commander of her armies, 
and I know of no other mode of obtaining the in- 
formation than by assuming a disguise, and passing 
into the enemy’s camp. I am fully sensible of the 
consequences of discovery and capture in such a 
situation. But for a year I have been attached to 
the army, and have not rendered any material ser- 
vice, while receiving a compensation for which I 
make no return. Yet I am not influenced by the 
expectation of promotion or procuring reward. I 
wish to be useful, and every kind of service, neces- 
sary for the public good, becomes honorable by 
being necessary. If the exigencies of my country 
demand a peculiar service, its claims to the per- 
formance of that service are imperious.” 
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10. His services were cheerfully accepted, and he 
lost no time in setting out. Assuming the dress and 
character of a schoolmaster, and taking with him 
his college diploma, he penetrated the enemy’s lines, 
made drawings of their works, with descriptive 
notes in Latin, and fully succeeded in the object of 
his mission. 

11. He had engaged a sloop to meet him at “The 
Cedars” on Great Neck, Long Island, and his work 
being done, he proceeded to the place of meeting. 
A boat approached which he supposed to be the 
one he was expecting. He walked down to meet 
it, and not until the crew suddenly rose, and point- 
ing their muskets at him, bade him surrender, did 
he discover the mistake he had made. As escape 
was impossible, he could only resign himself to his 
fate. 

12. It does not appear that his real character was 
known at first, but the papers found on him be- 
trayed him. He was placed under arrest, and sent 
before Howe, who had his head-quarters in the 
Beekman House, which stood at the comer of Fifty- 
first Street and First Avenue, New York. Here 
Hale dropped all disguise, and proclaimed himself 
an American officer and a spy. He offered no ex- 
cuses, sought no pardon, but calmly awaited the 
sentence he knew must come. 

13. Howe did not keep him waiting, but at once 
condemned him to be hanged the next morning at 
daybreak. The youthful patriot was consigned to 
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the charge of William Cunningham, Provost-Marshal 
of the Royal Army, a cruel, brutal man. The con- 
demned man was denied the privilege of writing a 
few last lines to his parents, and was refused the 
consolations of religion. An English lieutenant, 
however, listening to the appeals of humanity, fur- 
nished him the means of writing, but the next 
morning Cunningham destroyed the letter before 
the writer’s eyes. 

14 On the morning of September 22, 1776, the 
patriot spy was led out to execution. Cheered by 
no friendly voice, beset by the emblems and ministers 
of a disgraceful death, Hale bore himself with manly 
dignity. When asked for a . dying confession, he 
replied, “I only regret that I have but one life to 
lose for my country!” and with these heroic words 
on his lips he passed into eternity. 

15. Thus died a pure, brave young heart, whose • 
name should be forever honored and cherished as 
sacred by the land for which he showed such pure 
and unselfish love. 

Questions. — When was the battle of Long Island fought? By 
whom was it won? Why did not Howe follow up his success? 
What enabled Washington to cross to New York? What was the 
condition of the American army ? What that of the British ? What 
was Washington anxious to learn ? What was decided at the council 
of war? Why was it difficult to find any one for the service? Who 
offered to undertake the task? Who was Nathan Hale? Where was 
he educated? What reply did he make to the objections of his 
friends? In what disguise did he enter the British camp? How 
was he captured by the enemy? How was he treated while under 
arrest? When was he executed? What were his last words? 
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LESSON LVI I. 


1. Glide ; ft. an open passage 

through a wood. 

2. Flg'ots j ft. small sticks or 

twigs used for fuel. 

2. Gn&rled; adj. full of knots. 

2. Stilnt' ed ; adj. checked in 

growth. 

3. VIg' ils j ft. waking from sleep 

for religious exercises. 


4 Mir* veiled $ v. wondered. 

8. Swayed; v. bent; moved to 

one side. 

9. D&nse ; adj. thick ; close. 

9. Vault'edj adj. arched. 

9. Poised; e. balanced. 

18. V ouch-slfes'; e. permits; grants. 
15. In-vSst'ed ; u. clothed with 
office or authority. 


Work and Worship. 

“ Ldborare est orare.”— “ To labor is to pray.”— St. Augustin*. 

Pronunciation. — Char' le-magne is pronounced Shftr' le-main. Say 
wdr'ship, not w5re / ship ; ap-point'ed, not ap-plnt'ed. 

1. Charlemagne, the mighty monarch, 

As throngh Metten Wood he strayed, 
Found the holy hermit, Hutto, 

Toiling in the forest glade. 

2. In his hand the woodman’s hatchet, 

By his side the knife and twine, 

There he cut and bound the fagots 
From the gnarled and stunted pine. 

3. Well the monarch knew the hermit 

For his pious works and cares, 

And the wonders which had followed 
From his vigils, fasts, and prayers. 
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4. Much he marvelled now to see him 

Toiling thus, with ax and cord ; 

And he cried in scorn, “O Father, 

Is it thus you serve the Lord?” 

5 . But the hermit, resting neither 

Hand nor hatchet, meekly said: 

“He who does no daily labor 
May not ask for daily bread. 

6. “Think not that my graces slumber 

While I toil throughout the day ; 
For all honest work is worship, 

And to labor is to pray. 

7. “Think not that the heavenly blessing 

From the workman’s hand removes; 
Who does best his task appointed 
Him the Master most approves.” 

8. While he spoke, the hermit, pausing 

For a moment, raised his eyes 
Where the overhanging branches 
Swayed beneath the sunset skies. 

9. Through the dense and vaulted forest 

Straight the level sunbeam came, 
Shining like a gilded rafter 
Poised upon a sculptured frame. 
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10. Suddenly, with kindling features, 

While he breathes a silent prayer, 

See, the hermit throws his hatchet, 
lightly, upward in the air. 

11. Bright the well-worn steel is gleaming, 

As it flashes, through the shade, 

And descending, lo! the sunbeam 
Holds it dangling by the blade 1 

12. “ See, my son,” exclaimed the hermit, 

“See the token Heaven has sent; 

Thus to humble, patient effort 
Faith’s miraculous aid is lent. 

13. “ Toiling, hoping, often fainting 

As we labor, Love Divine 
Through the shadows pours its sunlight, 
Crowns the work, vouchsafes the sign ! ” 

14. Homeward, slowly, went the monarch, 

Till he reached his palace hall, 

Where he strode among his warriors, 

He the bravest of them all. 

15. Soon the Benedictine Abbey 

Bose beside the hermit’s cell; 

He, by royal hands invested, 

Buled, as abbot, long and well. 
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16. Now, beside the rushing Danube, 
Still its ruined walls remain, 
Telling of the hermit’s patience 
And the zeal of Charlemagne. 


Language Lessons. 

Which expressions mean “the great king" (1); “the miracles 
which were the reward of his vigils, fasts, and prayers" (3); “still 
keeping at his work" (5)? 

Explain stanzas 6 and 7. What expression means “ his face bright- 
ened with interest" (10)? 

Tell in your own words the story of the poem. 


LESSON LV I I I. 


1. Po-lit'ic-al ; adj. relating to state 
affairs. 

5. In'mates; n. persons dwelling 
in the same building. 

5 Small fry ; n. persons of no im- 
portance. 


8. Re-calls'; v. calls to mind. 

8. Scale ; v. to climb. 

10. Al-low'ance; n. a limited quan- 
tity of meat and drink. 

13. SSn'ti-nel j n. a guard ; a 
watch. 


The Prisoner’s Flower. 

PBOinmJClATlON. — Say fig'Oies, not fig'gers ; cStch'es, not ketch'es. 

1. A count, who was in prison for a political 
cause, and was not allowed books or papers to 
cheer his solitude, found a little green plant grow- 
ing up between the paving-stones of the prison- 
yard in which he was permitted to walk. 

2. He watched it from day to day, marking the 
opening of its leaves and buds. Fearing that the 
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jailer, who seemed a rough man, might crush it 
with his foot, he resolved to ask him to be careful 
of it, and this is the conversation they had on the 
subject : 

3. “As to your gillyflower,” began the jailer. 
“Is it a gillyflower?” asked the count. “Upon my 
word,” said the jailer, “I know nothing about it, 
Sir Count; all flowers are gillyflowers to me. But, 
as you speak of it, I must say that you are rather 
late in recommending it to my mercy. I should 
have trodden on it long ago, had I not noticed the 
interest you take in it.” 

4. “Oh, my interest,” said the count, “is nothing 
out of the common.” — “Oh, it’s all very well; I 
know all about it,” replied the jailer, with a know- 
ing look. “A man must have occupation — he must 
take to something ; and prisoners have not much 
choice. 

5. “You see, Sir Count, we have among our in- 
mates men who were formerly important people, 
men with brains — for it is not small-fry that they 
bring here ; now they occupy and amuse them- 
selves at very little cost, I assure you. One catches 
flies — there’s no harm in that; another carves 
figures on his table, without remembering that I 
am responsible for the furniture of the place. 
Some keep canaries and goldfinches, others little 
white mice. 

6. “For my part, I respect their tastes. I had a 
beautiful large Angora cat, with long, white fur; 
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he would leap and gambol in the prettiest way, 
and when he rolled himself up to go to sleep, you 
would have said he was a sleeping muff. My wife 
made a great pet of him, and so did I ; but I gave 
him away, for the birds and mice might have tempted 
him, and all the cats in the world are not worth a 
poor prisoner’s mouse.” 

7. “That was very kind of you, Mr. Jailer,” re- 
plied the count, feeling uneasy that he should be 
thought capable of caring for such trifles; “but 
this plant is more than an amusement to me.” 

8. “Never mind,” said the jailer, “if it only 
recalls the green boughs under which your mother 
nursed you, it may overshadow half the court. Be- 
sides, my orders say nothing about it, so I shall 
be blind on that side. If it should grow to a tree, 
and become the means of helping you to scale the 
wall, that would be quite another thing. But we 
have time enough to think of that,” added he, with 
a laugh. 

9. “But what would you do if I tried to escape 
from the fortress?” — “What would I do! I would 
stop you, or I would fire at you with as little pity 
as if you were a rabbit! That is the order. But 
touch a leaf of your gillyflower ! no, no ; or put 
my foot on it, never ! I always thought that man 
unworthy to be a jailer who would crush the spider 
of a prisoner. That was a wicked action — it was a 
crime ! ” 

10. The count was touched and surprised. “My 
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dear jailer,” said he, “I thank you for your kind- 
ness. For I confess this plant is to me a source of 
much interesting study.” — “Well, then, Sir Count, 
if your plant does .you such good service, you 
ought to be more grateful, and water it sometimes; 
for if I had not taken care, when bringing you 
your allowance of water, to moisten the poor little 
flower from time to time, it would have died of 
thirst.” 

11. “Oue moment, my good friend,” cried the 
count, more and more struck at discovering so much 
natural delicacy under so rough an outside; “what! 
have you been so thoughtful of my pleasures, and 
yet you never said a word about it! Pray, accept 
this little present, in remembrance of my gratitude,” 
and he held out his silver drinking-cup. 

12. The jailer took the cup in his hand, and 
looked at it with a feeling of curiosity. “Plants 
only require water, Sir Count,” he said, “and one 
can treat them to a drink without ruining himself. 
If this one amuses you, that is enough.” He handed 
back the cup. 

13. The count advanced towards the jailer, and 
held out his hand. “No, no!” said the latter, 
moving back respectfully as he spoke; “hands are 
only given to equals or to friends.” — “Well, then, 
be my friend.” — “No, sir, that cannot be. I must 
look ahead, so as to do my duty always. If you 
were my friend, and you attempted to escape, 
would I have the courage to order the sentinel to 
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fire ? No ; I am only your keeper, your jailer, and 
your humble servant.” 

Language Lesson. 

Explain the expressions : “with a knowing look ” (4) ; " men with 
brains ” (5) ; " was touched ” (10) ; “ your humble servant " (13). 

LESSON LIX. 

7. Ties; n. beams or rods for 
holding two bodies or parts 
together. 

8. Sh&n'ties ; n. huts. 

9. A-drift'; adv. floating. 

10. WSdged j v. fixed in the man- 
ner of a wedge ; firmly 
joined. 

10. In-Sx'tri-ca-ble j adj. not ca- 
pable of being unfastened 
or untied. 

11. JSm j n. a mass crowded to- 
gether. 

11. Un-ru'lyj adj. not subject to 
rule or order. 

Wood. 

Pronunciation. — Say ma-hog'a-ny, not ma-hog'ny ; strength and 
length, not strenth and lenth ; Sx-pe'ri-Snce, not ’spe 7 ri-ence. 

1. In the tropics, where vegetation is so luxuriant, 
grow many rare and costly woods. Among these, 
mahogany and rosewood rank highest, not only on 
account of their beauty, but on account of their 
durability. 


1. V$g-e-ta' tion j n. vegetable 
growth ; plants in general. 

1. Lux-u'ri-ant j adj. abundant. 

1. Du-ra-bfl'i-ty ; n. the state or 
quality of being lasting. 

3. In-ter-fere'j e. be in opposition ; 

clash. 

4. E-c5n'o-my j n. management 

without loss or waste. 

5. Lim'it-ed j adj. placed within 

certain bounds ; narrow. 

6. Warp; v. turn or twist out of 

a straight direction. 

6. in-de-striic'ti-ble ; adj. not cap- 
able of being destroyed. 
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2. Mahogany, the most valuable, is of a rich, red- 
dish color, which becomes darker by age. It is 
obtained from the West Indies, Mexico, and Central 
America, and being solid and hard, the cutting and 
conveying of the timber to vessels for shipment is 
very laborious. 

3. A large number of men and oxen are employed 
in this work, bnt no machinery is used, as the natives 
are afraid that its use would interfere with their 
occupation. In order to stow the timber properly 
in the vessels, it is necessary to shape it, and this 
is done so carelessly and ignorantly by the natives, 
that the most valuable part of the wood is de- 
stroyed. 

4. Rosewood comes next in value. It grows in 
Brazil, and is of a dark brown color. It is a favor- 
ite wood for furniture, and is extensively used in 
cabinet work. For economy, mahogany and rose- 
wood, as well as other costly woods, are cut into 
thin sheets called veneers, and in this form are ap- 
plied to cheaper woods, which then acquire the ap- 
pearance of the more valuable article itself. 

5. There are many other handsome and costly 
woods, but their use is comparatively limited. Some 
of the more common, such as oak, black-walnut, 
and pine, are not so costly ; but from the many uses 
to which they can be put, they are no less valuable. 

6. Oak is used where great strength and dura- 
bility are needed, and also in cabinet work. Black- 
walnut is applied principally to ornamental purposes, 
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while pine is in more general use than any other 
wood, as it is plentiful, soft, easily worked, and 
does not readily warp, and, under fair circumstances, 
is almost indestructible. 

7. In the great West, where towns are springing 
up every day, pine lumber sawed and ready for 
use is of great importance. A man may settle with 
the intention of becoming a farmer, but before he 
begins to till the land, he must have a roof over his 
head, fences to protect his growing crops, and 
bridges to cross the streams. Before the locomotive 
can reach him, there must be ties on which to lay 
the rails. It follows, naturally, that where such 
vast quantities of wood are used, its production 
must be one of the great industries of the country. 

8. The saw-mill owner lays his plans for the log- 
ging season before winter begins. He Belects places 
in the woods, builds shanties for the men, and 
makes roads leading to the rivers or streams, down 
which he intends to float his logs. Then trees are 
cut down, sawed into proper lengths, arranged in 
piles, and as soon as there is snow enough, the wood 
is hauled on sleds to the streams. 

9. The first loads are usually rolled directly on 
the frozen river, and others follow until their weight 
breaks the ice, and the logs fill up the channel and 
crowd the river until spring opens, and the waters 
rise*. At the breaking up of the ice, the logs are 
set adrift by the rising current, and the work begins 
of “running” the logs down. An idea of the extent 
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of the runs may be formed from the fact that some- 
times the river, for the distance of four or five miles, 
will be covered by the logs for one saw-mill. 

10. It not unfrequently happens that at some nar- 
row place two logs will become wedged together. 
This checks the course of those that follow, and 
they become piled up one over another, in what 
appears to be an inextricable mass. 

11. A man of experience is needed in such a case. 
Looking carefully at the jam, he picks out the un- 
ruly members which form the key of the whole 
position. Springing toward them, he inserts between 
them an iron-shod pole, made for the purpose, and 
loosens them inch by inch, until they give way. 
Then, almost before he can reach the shore, the 
mighty mass surges and moves, and the tremendous 
head of water at the back urging them on, the logs 
go rushing and crowding down the stream. 

12. Their journey over, and arrived at their des- 
tination, the logs pass into the saw-mill, where they 
are sawed and shipped to various parts of the coun- 
try. The forests of Minnesota, Michigan, and Wis- 
consin furnish the greater part of the pine lumber 
now used in the United States. 

Questions. — Which countries produce most of the rare woods? 
Where is Mahogany found? Where does Rosewood come from? In 
what way are costly woods generally used ? For what are Oak and 
Black Walnut principally used? Name one of the great industries 
of the country mentioned in the lesson. How are pine logs sent to 
the saw-mill ? What happens when the logs become wedged together 
in the river? Which States furnish most of the pine lumber? 
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LESSON LX. 


2. 05 n' tact ; n. a touching or 
meeting. 

2. TrSas'ur-er ; n. an officer who 

has charge of the public 
money. 

3. Ut'mSst j n. the greatest effort ; 

the most that can be. 

4 Av-a^rl'ciotis ; adj. greedy of 
gain; miserly. 

4 In-sln-u-a' tions ; n. hints ; sug- 
gestions. 

4 Sa' bre ; n. a broad-bladed sword, 
thick at the back, and a little 
curved toward the point. 

6 . Fdrt'nlght ; n. two weeks. 


10. T&p'es-try ; n. a kind of woven 

hangings of wool and silk. 

11. Ill &t ease; uneasy ; disturbed 

in mind. 

11. Dis-cl5se' ; v. to make known ; 
to bring to light ; to lay open 
to the view. 

13. PrSd-e-cSs'sor ; n. one whom 
another follows or comes 
after. 

13. Su-per-flu'i-ties ; n. excesses ; 
a greater quantity than is 
wanted. 

15. Co'pi-ada ; adj. large in quan- 
tity or amount; abundant. 


Calumny Defeated. 

Pronunciation. — Say chariac-ter, not char-ac'ter; in'no-cent, not 
in'ner-cent. 

1. Abbas, sumamed the Great, King of Persia, 
while out riding one day, saw a shepherd boy who. 
while tending his sheep, amused himself by playing 
on a small flute. Attracted by the music, the king 
approached, and was struck by the innocent, frank 
expression of the boy’s face. Charmed by his quick 
and clever answers to some questions put to him, 
Abbas resolved to adopt and educate him, and ac- 
cordingly took him to the palace. 

2. The boy proved worthy of the king’s choice, 
and was beloved by all with whom he came in con- 
tact. Abbas named him Ali Bey, and made him 
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royal treasurer. Pure in his private life, he was 
faithful and wise in his public office. Unselfishness 
was a distinguishing trait of his character ; his good 
offices could not be purchased. His kind deeds 
sprung from the nobler motive — to be useful to his 
fellow-man. 

3. The king showed such fondness for his treas- 
urer that it excited the envy of the other courtiers. 
They set all kinds of traps for him, and did their 
utmost to make the king suspect him of dishonesty. 
But Abbas was a king of rare qualities ; mean sus- 
picion found no place with him ; and, as long as he 
lived, Ali Bey remained his favorite officer. 

4. On the death of Abbas, King Sefi succeeded 
him. This king was of a distrustful, cruel, avari- 
cious nature, and yielding to the insinuations of his 
courtiers, his mind soon became poisoned against the 
treasurer. One day he asked to see a valuable 
jeweled sabre which had belonged to King Abbas, 
but, though it was entered in the list of royal treas- 
ures, it could not be found. This was the oppor- 
tunity Ali Bey’s enemies desired ; they redoubled 
their insinuations and calumnies. 

5. “See,” they said, “he has built houses for 
lodging strangers, and constructed many public build- 
ings at great expense. He came here a poor boy, 
and now he possesses enormous wealth. How could 
he have all the valuable things with which his 
house is filled if he did not rob the treasury?” 

(5. While his enemies were speaking, Ali Bey en- 
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tered, and the king thus addressed him : “ Ali Bey, 
your unfaithfulness is known to me. I now deprive 
you of your high position, and within a fortnight 
you must render an account of your office.” 

7. The treasurer was unmoved at these words, 
because he was innocent ; but he knew that it would 
be dangerous to give his enemies two weeks in 
which to perfect their plans before he could prove 
his innocence. Therefore he answered: 

8. “ My life is in your hands, O king, and I am 
ready now to lay at your feet my keys and the 
emblems of my rank and office, if you will at once 
accompany me to the treasury.” 

9. This request was so reasonable that the king 
at once granted it, and, going with Ali Bey to the 
treasury, found everything there in perfect order. 
The treasurer informed the king that King Abbas 
himself removed the sabre, and used the diamonds 
with which it was set, but that he neglected to note 
the occurrence in the list of royal treasures. 

10. As mistrust is unjust, and feels offended if 
disappointed in its suspicions, so Sefi was anything 
but pleased to find his treasurer honest. He made 
some excuse, and asked to be taken to Ali Bey’s 
private residence, so that he might see the valuables 
reported to be there. Here again he was disap- 
pointed; for plain tapestry covered the rooms, and 
there was only such furniture as was necessary. 

11. Sefi felt ashamed of his unjust suspicions, and 
was about to depart, when a courtier called his 
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attention to a strongly barred door at the end of 
the room. “What treasures are here,” asked the 
king, “that they should be so well guarded!” At 
this Ali Bey seemed ill at ease. “O king,” he an- 
swered, “in that room I 


keep what I hold dearest — my own real property. 
All else is yours, but what that room contains be- 
longs to me ; but it is a secret which I beg yon 
will not seek to disclose.” 

12. Here, at last, was proof of guilt, and the king 
haughtily ordered the door to be unlocked. The 
room was thrown open, and behold ! there were only 
four bare walls, a shepherd’s crook, a small flute, 
and some poor, well-worn clothes. These were the 
treasures which the bars and bolts protected. 
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13. All present were astounded, and King Sefi was 
ashamed of himself for the third time that day, 
when Ali Bey said, “Mighty king, when your great 
predecessor, Abbas, found me on a mountain-side 
tending my flocks, those poor articles were my sole 
possessions. I have preserved them ever since as 
mementoes of my happy childhood. I hope that 
your Majesty will allow me to take them now and 
retire to some peaceful valley, where in poverty I 
shall live more happy and contented than amid the 
luxuries and superfluities of your court.” 

14. When Ali ceased speaking, many were moved 
to tears. Taking off his mantle, the king placed it 
on Ali’s shoulders, which was a mark of the highest 
favor. Envy and calumny were struck dumb and 
covered with shame, and they never again could in- 
jure the good and noble treasurer. 

15. Ali Bey lived many years, and received the 
reward of his virtue — love and reverence in his life, 
and after his death copious tears were shed over his 
grave. All the inhabitants of the city followed his 
body to the grave, and for generations after he was 
known as “Ali Bey, the Good.” 


Language Lesson. 

Eocplain the expressions : ‘‘proved worthy of the king’s choice” 

(2) ; “ a distinguishing trait ” (2) ; “ excited the envy ” (3) ; “ set all 
kinds of traps for him” (8); “suspicion found no place with him” 

(3) ; “yielding to the insinuations of his courtiers” (4); “his mind 
soon became poisoned” (4); “mistrust is unjust” (10); “mementoes 
of my happy childhood” (18). 
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LESSON LXI. 


1. J&t; adj. deep black. 

2. Aye (a); ode. always; ever. 

4. Hiisk' 1-ly ; adv. in a hoarse 

voice; not clearly. 

5. Trim'dle-bSd j n. a low bed 

that can be pushed under a 
higher bed. 


5. A-thwftrt' ; prep, across. 

6. Way 'ward; adj. willful. 

6. Thr' bu-lent ; adj. restless. 

6. RSck' less ; adj. thoughtless ; 
careless. 

6. Be-fri&nd' j v. aid ; benefit. 

9. In cofirt'e-ofis way; politely. 


Which Shall It Be? 

1. “Which shall it be? which shall it be?” 
I looked at John, — John looked at me. 
(Dear, patient John, who loves me yet, 

As well as though my locks were jet.) 
And when I found that I must speak, 

My voice seemed strangely low and weak. 
“Tell me again what Robert said,” 

And then I listening bent my head. 

2. “ This is his letter : £ I will give 

A house and land while you shall live, 

If, in return, from out your seven, 

One child to me for aye is given.’” 

I looked at John’s old garments worn, 

I thought of all that John had borne 
Of poverty, and work, and care, 

Which I, though willing, could not share ; 

3. Of seven hungry mouths to feed, 

Of seven little children’s need, 
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And then of this. “ Come, John,” said I, 
“We’ll choose among them as they lie • 
Asleep ; ” so, walking hand in hand, 

Dear John and I surveyed our band. 

4. First to the cradle lightly stepped, 

Where Lilian, the baby, slept ; 

Her damp curls lay, like gold alight, 

A glory ’gainst the pillow white ; 

Softly her father stooped to lay 
His rough hand down in loving way, 
When dream or whisper made her stir, 
And huskily he said, “Hot her.” 

6. We stooped beside the trundle-bed, 

And one long ray of lamp-light shed 
Athwart the boyish faces there, 

In sleep so pitiful and fair. 

I saw on Jamie’s rough, red cheek, 

A tear undried ; ere John could speak, 
“He's but a baby, too,” said I, 

And kissed him as we hurried by. 

6. Pale, patient Bobby’s angel face 

Still in his sleep bore suffering’s trace; 
“No, for a thousand crowns, not him,” 

He whispered, while our eyes were dim. 
Poor Dick 1 sad Dick ! our wayward son, 
Turbulent, reckless, idle one, — 

Could he be spared? Nay, He who gave 
Bids us befriend him to the grave. 
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7. “ Only a mother’s heart can be 
Patient enough with such as he ; 

And so,” said John, “I would not dare 
To send him from her bedside prayer.” 

Then stole we softly up above, 

And knelt by Mary, child of love; 

“ Perhaps for Tier ’twould better be,” 

I said to John. Quite silently 

8. He lifted up a curl that lay 
Across her cheek in willful way, 

And shook his head : “ Nay, love, not thee ; ” 
The while my heart beat audibly. 

Only one more, our eldest lad, 

Trusty and truthful, good and glad, — 

So like his father : “ No, John, no ; 

I cannot, will not, let Mm go ! ” 

9. And so we wrote, in courteous way, 

We could not give one child away; 

And afterward, toil lighter seemed, 

Thinking of that of which we dreamed; 
Happy, in truth, that not one face 

We missed from its accustomed place ; 
Thankful to work for all the seven , 

Trusting them all to One in heaven. 


Language Lesson. 

Explain the expressions: “as though my locks were jet” (1); 
“ from out your seven, one child to me for aye is given ” (2) ; “ like 
gold alight” (4); “her bedside prayer” (7); “good and glad” (8). 
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LESSON L X I I . 


2. Fa-mil' iar j adj. well known. 
8. TSr'ri-to-ry, n. a tract of land 

# belonging to a prince or state, 
lying at a distance from the 
seat of government. 

3. St&t'ure; n. height of the hu- 

man body. 

4. In-cludes' ; v. contains. 

5. In-I'ti-atej v. teach; acquaint 

with the beginnings. 

5. DSx' ter-ods ; adj. handy; 
skillful; clever. 


5. Fes-tiv'i-ty $ n. rejoicing ; feast- 

ing. 

6. Tr&Pfio j n. trade. 

6. Shrewd'ness j n. the quality or 
state of being penetrating; 
keenness. 

0. Bltib' ber j n. the fat of whales 
and other large sea ani- 
mals. 

0. In-v&l'u-a-ble j adj. dear be- 
yond value. 

8. A-d&pt'ed ; v. fitted; suited. 


Greenland. 

Pronunciation. — Say Arc 7 tic, not At 7 tic. Es'qui-maux is pro- 
nounced Es' ki-m5z. Say Dfin' ish, not D&n' ish ; gi'ant, not jint ; 
man-fi- fact' fired, not man-a-fact'chfid. 

1. Greenland is a vast island, or cluster of islands, 
joined together by ice, forming a large continent. 
Its exact extent is not known, as its northern limit, 
which lies far within the Arctic Ocean, has never 
been explored. 

2. The native inhabitants of Greenland are Esqui- 
maux ; and from them, indeed, our earliest knowl- 
edge of the Esquimau race was obtained. The habits 
of these people have been made familiar to us by 
the accounts given to the world by Danish colonists 
and missionaries hundreds of years ago; and, in 
later times, by the Arctic explorers and whale 
fishers who have visited the frozen regions of the 
North. 
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3. They inhabit a vast territory, extending from 
Greenland to the shores of the Pacific ; and yet the 
whole Esquimau race is supposed to number only 
about fifty thousand, or not much more than the 
population of such a city as Charleston, South Caro- 
lina. The average stature of the Esquimaux is far 
below that of Europeans. The common height is 
little more than five feet, and an Esquimau of six 
feet would be a giant among his people. 

4. The northern Esquimaux live in houses built . 
of snow or ice ; but the huts in the south of Green- 
land are made of stone or wood, and covered with 
brush, turf, and earth. In the summer they live in 
tents made of skins. The food of the Esquimaux 
includes almost every animal found within their 
region, but the seal and the walrus are their prin- 
cipal support for nine months of the year. They 
are often reduced to terrible hardships. One ex- 
plorer speaks of meeting with some who had no 
food, and who, to keep themselves from starvation, 
were devouring the very skins of which their clothes 
were made! 

6. The children are carried by the mother very 
carefully on her back, in a fur hood, until they 
are two or three years of age, and then they take 
care of themselves, being expected to imitate what 
they see their elders do. A boy very early has a 
bow and arrow put into his hands, that he may 
practice shooting at a mark. Towards his tenth 
year his father provides him with a kayak, or man’s 
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boat, that he may initiate him in the arts of rowing, 
rising, oversetting and coming up again, fowling, 
fishing, and all those dexterous feats in which every 
male Esquimau is skilled. In his sixteenth year 
the boy is expected to accompany his father in seal- 
catching ; and his first seal is made the occasion of 
great festivity. The girls at fourteen years of age 
are required to sew and cook, and to dress leather; 
and two or three years later they must learn to row 
the woman’s boat and build houses ! 

6. The traffic of the Greenlanders is, of course, 
limited to a very small number of articles. They 
not unfrequently load their sledges and boats with 
skins and other merchandise, and start off with their 
families on a trading expedition. They often stay 
away for a year or more, during which time they 
build a house in the neighborhood of some settle- 
ment. They rarely cheat, much less rob, each other ; 
but they think it fair, and even to the credit of their 
shrewdness, to cheat Europeans, or steal from them 
all they can ! The blubber and skins which they sell 
to them are in exchange for almost any article manu- 
factured from iron or steel. They are ignorant of the 
value of gold, which they do not prize more than 
tin or brass ; but iron, in any shape, is invaluable 
to them. 

7. The Esquimaux are not without their festivities. 
The chief of these is called the Sun Feast, held on 
the shortest day of the year, to celebrate the reap- 
pearance of the sun, and the renewal of the hunting 
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and fishing season. Throughout the country they 
assemble together in companies, and do their best 
in the way of entertainment. 

8. The perfection to which the Esquimaux carry 
such works as they attempt is quite wonderful, when 
we consider the scarcity of material and the want of 
rivalry among them. Their houses are built with 
great regularity, and are well adapted to secure 
warmth and protection against the cold. 

Questions. — What is Greenland ? Who are the natives of Green- 
land? How many do the Esquimaux number in all? Of what are 
their houses built? What does their food include? At what age 
are their boys taught to manage a boat ? What is their man’s boat 
called? For what purpose do the Esquimaux often go on distant 
expeditions? What metals do they prize most highly? What is 
their chief festivity. 


LESSON LXI I I. 


1. Stdrn; n. the hind part of a 

boat or other vessel. 

2. In flated ; v. swelled with air. 
2. Bug f ; n. a float. 

2 Brake; n. a contrivance for de- 
creasing or stopping motion. 

2. Deal; n. wood of the pine or 

fir tree. 

3. lAths ; n. thin, narrow boards. 

4. Sl&dge; n. a sleigh for riding 

upon snow. 


5. Teem ; e. to be stocked to over- 
flowing ; to be full. 

5. St&r'ile j adj. producing little 
or no crop ; unfruitful. 

7. l&t'i-tudes ; n. distances on the 

globe, north or south from 
the equator. 

8. Phbs-phor-Ss'cent ; adj. shin- 

ing with a faint light. 

9. Ml-nute'; adj. very small. 

10. Fllm'y ; adj. cobweb like. 


Greenland. Concluded. 

1. The kayak has a canoe-shaped frame-work, 
from eighteen to twenty feet in length, tapering to 
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a point at the head and stem. The breadth at the 
centre is from one foot and a half to two feet, and 
the depth about one foot. The vessel is hollowed 
just enough to allow a person to sit with his feet 
extended ; and as each man is his own boat-builder, 
it is always made to suit its owner’s size and weight. 
When completed, the whole weight of the vessel is 
not more than sixty pounds, and it can be easily 
carried on the head without the assistance of the 
hands. 

2. In front of the kayaker lies his line, rolled up 
on a little raised seat made for it; and behind him 
rests his seal-skin bladder, an air-tight sack, which 
is always kept inflated and fastened to the sealing- 
line. This is said to answer the double purpose of 
a buoy, and a brake or drag on the motion of the 
prey after it has been struck. The double-bladed 
oar or paddle is about seven feet in length. It is 
made of solid red deal, if that can be had, inlaid 
with bone at the sides. The kayak is covered with 
new seal-skin once a year, and sails so feat, and is 
so convenient, that the Danish authorities of Green- 
land use it as an express for communication between 
different posts. 

3. The oomiak, or woman’s boat, is usually about 
twenty feet long, five feet broad, and three feet 
deep. It is sometimes built so as to hold twenty 
persons. It is made of slender laths, fastened with 
whalebone, and covered with dressed seal-skin. 
These boats are generally managed by three or four 
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women together; and in fair weather they row 
them very rapidly. In any danger, a man with 
his kayak keeps them in sight, to aid them if nec- 
essary. 

4. The next object of importance to the Esqui- 

mau is the sledge, which is used during at least 
three-fourths of the year. A native who possesses 
both a kayak and a sledge is looked upon as a 
person of property. The best sledges have their 

runners made of the jaw-bones of the whale, the 
upper part consisting of bones, pieces of wood, or 
deer-horns lashed across. Sledge-runners are some- 
times made of frozen walrus-skin. By an ingenious 
contrivance they are also formed out of seal-skin. 
Cases of this skin are filled with earth and moss, a 
little water is added, and the whole soon becomes 
frozen into a solid piece. The length of a bone 
sledge is, usually, from four to fourteen feet, and 
the breadth about twenty inches. 

5. Scarcely any coasts in the world teem more 
abundantly with animal life than the sterile and 
ice-bound shores of the Arctic regions. From Green- 
land westward, along the northern coasts of America, 
thousands of bears, seals, walruses, foxes, and dogs, 
and millions of gulls, geese, auks, and other far- 
flying water-birds, are continually passing to and 
fro, some through the air, and others upon vast 
fields of fixed or moving ice. 

6. The animals found in these frozen regions have 
a double interest to the voyager; for, besides sup* 
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plying him with food, they interrupt the loneliness 
of that vast and silent land. Vegetable life grows 
more scant and stunted the farther north he ad- 
vances; but animal life is larger and more abun- 
dant, although seen in less variety. The Arctic 
animals show less beauty of coloring than those of 
warmer climates; white and the different shades of 
brown principally supplying the place of the more 
brilliant tints. 

7. It is wonderful to see how the clothing of 
animals is adapted to their condition. In warm 
latitudes the quadrupeds have thin and short hair, 
but those of the polar regions are supplied with 
the thickest furs. The water-birds, also, are pro- 
tected by a coat of oily feathers, so that they can 
plunge securely into the icy waters. 

8. Almost all Arctic animals are beasts and birds 
of prey ; and they find their food mainly in the 
sea, the land furnishing very scanty means of sup- 
porting life. The main source from which the food 
of all these animals comes is to be found in the 
vast number of jelly-fish with which the seas in 
those latitudes are filled. Many of the jelly-fish 
are phosphorescent; and these light-giving species 
are sometimes so numerous that the whole surface 
of the ocean glows with them at night, as if the 
waves were of liquid fire. 

9. The different species vary greatly, both in form 
and in size. Some are so minute as not to be seen 
by the naked eye ; in consequence of which it often 
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happens that curious persons, seeing the whole sur- 
face of the sea glowing with the light which they 
produce, are surprised to find nothing visible in 
the water when they draw it to the deck of the 
ship, in order to ascertain the cause of its strange 
appearance. 

10. Others of these jelly-fish, as the octopus or 
devil-fish, are of great size and strength. They 
sometimes seize and devour fishes of considerable 
size ; and yet their bodies contain so little sub- 
stance, that when drawn up on the beach, they 
look like a mere mass of jelly. On being exposed 
for a short time to the sun and air, they almost 
entirely dry up and disappear, leaving nothing be- 
hind them but a thin, filmy web. 

11. Animals of this class swarm in countless mil- 
lions in all the northern seas. So dense are the 
shoals sometimes, that the whole color of the sea 
for hundreds of miles is changed by them ! They 
furnish immense quantities of food for whales and 
for all kinds of fishes, which latter, in their turn, 
are devoured by bears, seals, walruses, and multi- 
tudes of other animals. 


Questions. — What is the usual length of a kayak? And its weight? 
What is the object of the seal -skin bladder ? With what is it propelled ? 
What is the length of the oomiak ? How does it differ from the man's 
boat ? Of what are the best sledges made ? How are the sledge-runners 
sometimes made? With what do the Arctic regions abound? What 
water-birds are common there? What difference is noticed between 
Arctic animals and those of warmer regions ? Mention instances of the 
adaptation of the clothing of animals to their condition. 
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LESSON L X I V. 


2. Rout'ed; v. defeated and thrown 
into confusion ; beaten ; con- 
quered. 

9. P&n'elj n. a board having its 
edges fixed in the groove of a 
surrounding frame. 

12. R&b'el $ n. one who takes up 
arms against lawful author- 
ity. 


13. De-ft'ant-ly ; ode. boldly ; in a 
daring manner. 

14 Sov'er-eign j n. an English gold 
coin, worth about $484 
16. Oon-duct'ed j v. led. 

16. B&n'quet j n, a feast. 

17. Thun'dered j v. spoke in a loud, 

angry voice. 

19. St5le j v. passed secretly. 


True Heroism. 

Pronunciation. — Say gen'er-al, not gen'ral ; en'e-my, not en'ner-my ; 
a-gSnst', not a-g&mst', or a-ginst'. 

1. Mrs. Wayne was seated with her two children 
in the family room. William, the hired man, was 
at work mending some farm implement, while Mar- 
garet, the servant-maid, was busily spinning in one 
comer. The children, a boy and a girl, were curled 
up at their mother’s feet, listening to her account 
of the last battle. 

2. Colonel Wayne was with the Continental army, 
and his wife had just received a letter from the gen- 
eral in command, in which he related how the enemy 
had been routed through the bravery and determina- 
tion of her husband. The children’s faces shone 
with pleasure and excitement. 

3. “When I am a man,” said Paul, “I am going 
to fight like papa, and be a hero, too!” and the 
boy’s blue eyes flashed as he spoke. “O Paul, how 
can you talk sol” cried his sister, Martha. “I only 
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wish I was big enough to nurse the poor soldiers. 
I could even take care of a red-coat, if he was 
wounded or sick.” 

4. “Just like a girl!” said Paul, scornfully. 
“It is ever so much better to be a hero, isn’t it, 
mamma?” — “Yes, dear, if you are a true hero,” 
replied Mrs. Wayne, stroking her son’s curly hair. 
“But you need not fight or kill any red-coats in 
order to be a hero. You can be one by being noble 
and truthful in thought and brave in action, with- 
out shedding any blood.” 

5. At that moment a sound was heard as of a 
heavy body felling against the outer door. They 
were all very much startled, but Mrs. Wayne was 
the first to recover. “Go and see who it is, Will- 
iam,” she said. The hired man left the room and 
returned almost immediately with the startling in- 
telligence that there was a dead man outside the 
door. 

6. “Bring him in, he may only be stunned,” said 
Mrs. Wayne. With the assistance of Margaret, the 
man was carried in. Mrs. Wayne saw at a glance 
that he had only fainted from loss of blood. She 
bathed his face and did what she could to restore 
him, while Margaret made a fresh bandage for his 
wounded arm. 

7. Suddenly Paul exclaimed, “Look, mamma, he 
has on the British uniform ! He is a horrid red- 
coat!” At these words the man slowly opened his 
eyes, and said, “You are mistaken, my little lad, 
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I am not a red-coat.” — “Then why are you dressed 
like one?” demanded the boy. 

8. “I was sent as a spy into the British camp,” 
said the man, speaking with an effort. “I had, of 
course, to put on their uniform. When I made my 
escape, the sentinel sljot me in the arm. But I got 
away, and they are on my track now. Could you 
hide me for a few days, ma’am?” turning to Mrs. 
Wayne. “If they find me, you know I will have 
to hang.” 

9. Mrs. Wayne assured him that she would shelter 
him as long as necessary. She then gave orders to 
have him carried to a small room which had been 
built in the side of the enormous chimney, and the 
existence of which no one would have guessed, since 
it was entered through a narrow sliding panel, in no 
respect different from the rest of the wall. 

10. The next day, after dinner, Paul and Martha 
went out in the field to pick berries for supper. 
Mrs. Wayne cautioned them not to talk about the 
wounded man, even to each other, for some one 
might be listening. So the children were very care- 
ful, as they filled their pails, to speak only of their 
home-life and games. 

11. Just as they turned into the road to return 
home, they saw two men in British uniform ap- 
proaching on horseback. One of them leaped to the 
ground, and came towards the children. “What is 
your name, my little lad ? ” he said to Paul, in a 
pleasant voice. “And where do you live?” — “I 
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live at home with mamma, and my name is Pan] 
Wayne,” replied the little fellow. 

12. “Have yon no father?” inquired the man. 
“ Oh, yes, he is an officer in the Continental army,” 
said the boy, proudly. “Indeed!” said the British 
officer, smiling in a strange manner. “Well, my 
little rebel, do I not look like an officer in the Con- 
tinental army?” 

13. Paul fell into the trap at once. “ Oh, no, sir,” 
he said, “yon have on the British uniform.” — “You 
cannot have seen- many British soldiers here. Did 
you ever see the British uniform before?” asked 
the man quickly. “Yes, sir,” answered the boy. 
“And where did you see it?” again asked the 
officer. Martha pulled her brother’s sleeve in ter- 
ror, but the boy had already discovered his error. 
He remained silent, with his head thrown defiantly 
back. 

14. The officer thrust his hand into his pocket, 
and drawing forth a gold piece, said, “Look here, 
my lad, if you will tell me where you saw the 
British uniform before, I will give you this sover- 
eign.” Paul’s eyes flashed at the bribe. Drawing 
himself up, he said, firmly, “I will not tell you, 
sir!” 

15. “We will see about that,” cried the man, and 
swinging Paul into the saddle, he leaped up behind 
him, and before the astonished boy could utter a 
sound, was riding off at full speed, followed by the 
other horseman. 
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16. After a brisk ride, they galloped up to a long, 
low building, and Paul was taken down from the 
horse and locked in a small room. At the end of 
an hour, he was conducted to a large, well-lighted 
apartment, where a banquet of some kind was going 
on. A fierce-looking man sitting at the head of the 
table turned around as Paul entered the room. 

17. “ So, you young rebel,” he said, scowling ; 
“are you going to tell where that American spy 
is?” Paul was very much frightened, but he said, 
bravely enough, “No, sir.” — “You won’t, eh?” 
thundered the officer. “Very well, then, you will 
never see your jaother again. Down into the cellar 
you go, and in the morning we will show you how 
we fix little rebels.” 

18. So poor Paul was hurried into a damp cellar, 
where he was left alone. There was some straw in 
one comer, and on this the hungry, frightened child 
lay down, after saying his prayers, and soon fell 
fast asleep. About midnight he was roused by a 
gentle touch, and opening his eyes, he saw a lady 
bending over him. She had a candle in her hand, 
and some food. 

19. “Do not speak,” she whispered, “but eat 
this as quickly as you can. Poor child, I am going 
to take you home.” Paul obeyed, and then, hand 
in hand, they softly crept out of the cellar. It was 
moonlight, and Paul could see the sentinel asleep 
at his post, as they stole past him to the stables. 

20. Here the lady, having saddled a beautiful 
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liter bidding him never to forget her. Then waving 
her hand, she rode back the way she had come. 

21. Paul never knew who the beautiful lady was 
to whom he owed his escape. Nor did the British 
soldiers ever come back in search of the spy, for 
the day after the little lad’s capture they retreated 
before an advance of the American army. 

22. “ You know now, Paul, how you can be a hero 


white horse, leaped on his back, and drew Paul up 
before her. Then they sped like a flash into the 
night, until at last the town where Paul lived was 
reached. The boy pointed out his home, and the 
lady put him down a short distance from the gate, 
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without fighting,” said Mrs. Wayne. “And I am 
almost as proud of my brave little son for saving 
the life of a poor spy, as of my noble husband for 
fighting for the liberty of his country.” 


Language Lessons. 

Explain the expressions: “curled up ” (1) ; “Continental army” 
(2); “shone with pleasure ” (2) ; “blue eyes flashed” (3); “thrown 
defiantly back ” (13) ; ‘ ‘ sped like a flash into the night ” (20). 

What words could be used for “ implement ” (1) ; “ scornfully ” (4) ; 
“ recover ” (5) ; “ uniform ” (7) ; “ cautioned ” (10) ; “ terror ” (13) ; 

“ brisk ” (16) ; “ roused ”>(18) ; “ crept ” (19) ? 


LESSON L X V. 


1. M6n' u-ment j n. a stone erect- 
ed in memory of a person or 
event. 

1. DSr* ricks; n. machines for 

lifting heavy weights. 

2. Con-ceit'j n. vanity. 

8. Lbft' i-er j adj. higher. 


4. Ta'per-ingj v. becoming smaller 
toward one end. 

6. Riv'et-ed j v. fastened firmly. 

6. Oar' go ; n. the freight of a 

ship. 

7. V8n' er-a-blej worthy of re- 

spect or honor. 


The Obelisk. 

Pronunciation. — Say stone, not stun ; col' umns (kol' lums), not 
col' yums ; hun' dred, not hun' derd ; grad' u-al-ly, not grad' jul-ly ; 
cllr'i-ofis, not cure' us ; ven' er-a-ble, not ven' ra-ble. 

1. Nowadays, when we want a large stone for 
a monument, or other purpose, we go to a quarry, 
and if, by the help of steam-drills and powder, 
steam engines and derricks, we get out a solid 
block of stone twenty or thirty feet long, we think 
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we are doing something quite wonderful, and the 
newspapers speak in high terms of our skill as 
stone-masons. 

2. But when we look upon the work of the an- 
cient Egyptians, men who lived four thousand years 
ago, it cures us of our conceit. Here were work- 
men who not only cut away blocks of stone of 
enormous size, — columns, pillars, and monuments — 
sixty, seventy, and some more than a hundred feet 
long and ten feet square, but moved them great 
distances and set them up as parts of temples, 
palaces, tombs, and monuments. 

3. And they did this not only now and then ; 
there were not only a few here and there, but 
hundreds of them are scattered all over the land. 
All are now in ruins. Some are still standing, 
many more are fallen down and broken, but though 
only a small number remains, so vast and wonder- 
ful are they, that even the ruins of which they 
form part are loftier and cover more ground, than 
many of our public buildings. 

4. Among these ruins there is here and there a 
strange monument, a “monolith,” which means 
“one stone,” square at the bottom and gradually 
tapering to the top, where it ends in a sharp point. 
It is beautifully polished, and is covered with curi- 
ous figures, known as hieroglyphs, made up partly 
of characters, or letters, and partly of pictures of 
men and beasts and birds, which was the writing 
used at the time these monoliths were made. 
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5. In this shape the monolith is called an obelisk ; 
one of these is in the Central Park, New York. It 
is sixty-nine feet and two inches high, seven feet, 
eight and three quarter inches thick at the base, 
and weighs four hundred and thirty eight thousand, 
five hundred pounds, or about sixteen carloads. 

6. It was somewhat of an undertaking to bring 
this enormous stone to this country, a distance of 
5382 miles, but a steam-vessel, fitted up for the 
purpose, was sent to Alexandria, where some of her 
iron plates were removed and through the opening 
thus made the obelisk was rolled in. Then the 
plates were again riveted in place, and the ship 
steamed away bearing her strange cargo. 

7. And so the obelisk was brought from its na- 
tive Egypt to find a resting-place in the lovely 
park. There on a grassy hillock it stands, nearly 
opposite the Metropolitan Museum of Art. A stream 
of carriages passes close beside it, happy children 
look with wonder at its queer picture-letters, and 
visitors from “out-of-town” gaze with curiosity at 
this venerable stranger from the land of the Pharaos 
come to make its home in our young republic. 


Language Lessons. 

Explain the expressions: “ cures us of our conceit” (2); “now 
and then ” (3) ; “ somewhat of an undertaking ” (6) ; “a grassy hillock ” 
(7); “a stream of carriages” (7); “the land of the Pharaos” (7). 

Divide into syllables and mark the accent of “obelisk”; “mono- 
lith”; “hieroglyph®”; “characters.” 
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LESSON L X V I. 


1. Tour) ». a journey. 

2. H&m'peri; ». large baskets with 

handles. 

2. DSl'i-ca-des ; n. things pleas- 
ant to the taste. 

4. Thrall' dom; n. slavery; the 
state of being bound. 

4. Pfcd'a-gbgue; n. schoolmaster. 

4. An-tic-i-pd'tions ; n. enjoyment 

in expectation ; opinions pro- 
duced in the mind before the 
truth is known. 

5. Bu-c&ph'a-lus ; v. a very valua- 

ble horse belonging to Alex- 
ander the Great 


9. Soot'y ; adj. dirty ; dark. 

9. Ve'hi-cle ; n. that in which 
anything is carried, as a 
coach, carriage, or the like. 

10. Glbsa'y; adj. smooth and 
shining. 

12. Point' er ; n. a variety of dog, 
useful in hunting. 

12. Doz'ing j v. sleeping lightly. 

15. Fe-llc'i-ty; n. happiness ; joy. 

16. Route; n. the course or way 

which is to be traveled. 

16. Codn' try-s eat ; n. a dwelling in 
the country, used as a place 
of retirement from the city. 


A Journey in a Stage Coach. 

Pronunciation.— Say Tork'shir, not Yorkshire; par-tic'u-lar, not 
par-tic'ler ; be careful to sound the h in whether. 

[Thia delightful piece of word-painting, describing a journey in an English stage- 
coach, a mode of traveling now gone out of use, Is adapted from Washington Irving, 
one of our most graceful writers, whose style, charming in its simplicity and quiet 
humor, may well serve as a model for students of English.] 

1. In the course of a tour in Yorkshire, I rode 
for a long distance in one of the public coaches, on 
the day before Christmas. The coach was crowded, 
both inside and out, with passengers, who, by their 
talk, seemed to be going to the homes of relations 
or friends, to eat with them their Christmas din- 
ner. 

2. The coach was loaded also with hampers of 
game, and baskets and boxes of delicacies; and 
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hares hang dangling about the coachman’s box, 
presents from distant friends for the coming feast. 

3. I had three rosy-cheeked school-boys for my 
fellow-passengers, full of the lively health and manly 
spirit which I have observed in the children of 
England. They were returning home for the holi- 
days, and were promising themselves a world of 
enjoyment. 

4. It was delightful to hear the plans of the 
little rogues, the impossible feats they were to per- 
form during their six weeks’ freedom from the 
hated thralldom of book, birch, and pedagogue. 
They were full of anticipations of the meeting with 
the family and household, down to the dog and cat. 

5. But the meeting to which they seemed to look 
forward with the greatest impatience was with Ban- 
tam, the pony, who, according to their talk, pos- 
sessed more virtues than any steed since the days 
of Bucephalus. How he could trot ! and such leaps 
as he could make — there was not a hedge in the 
whole country that he could not clear! 

6. They were under the care of the coachman, to 
whom they addressed a host of questions, and pro- 
nounced him one of the best fellows in the world. 
Indeed, I could not but notice the more than ordi- 
nary air of importance of the coachman, who wore 
his hat a little on one side, and had a large bunch 
of Christmas greens stuck in the button-hole of his 
coat. 

7. Perhaps it might be owing to the serenity of 
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my own mind, that I fancied I saw cheerfulness in 
every countenance. A stage-coach, however, always 
carries liveliness with it. The horn, sounded at the 
entrance of a village, produces a general bustle. 

8. As the coach rattles along, every one runs to 
the window, and you have glances on every side of 
fresh country faces. At the corners are groups of 
village idlers and wise men, who take their stations 
there for the important purpose of seeing the com- 
pany pass. But the wisest group is generally at 
the blacksmith’s. 

9. The smith, with the horse’s heel in his lap, 
pauses as the coach whirls by ; the workmen round 
the anvil suspend their ringing hammers, and suffer 
the iron to grow cool ; and the sooty object, at the 
bellows leans on the handle for a moment, while he 
glares through the smoke at the passing vehicle. 

10. Perhaps the coming holiday might have given 
a more than usual liveliness to the country, for it 
seemed to me as if everybody was in good spirits. 
The housewives were stirring briskly about, putting 
their dwellings in order; and the glossy branches 
of holly, with their bright, red berries, began to 
appear at the windows. 

11. I was roused from my meditations by a shout 
from my little traveling companions. They had 
been looking out of the coach windows for the last 
few miles, recognizing every tree and cottage as they 
approached home, and now there was a general 
burst of joy — “There’s John! and there’s old Carlo! 
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and there’s Bantam!” cried the happy little fellows, 
clapping their hands. 

12. At the end of a lane, there was an old servant 
waiting for them ; he was accompanied by a pointer 


and by the much talked of Bantam, a little old 
rat of a pony, with a shaggy mane and long rusty 
hair, who stood dozing by the roadside, little dream- 
ing of the bustling times that awaited him. 

13. I was pleased to see the fondness with which 
the little fellows leaped about the steady old foot- 
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man, and hugged the pointer. But Bantam was the 
great object of interest; all wanted to mount at 
once, and it was with some difficulty that John 
arranged that they should ride by turns, and the 
eldest should ride first. 

14. Off they set at last ; one with the pony, with 
the dog bounding and barking before him, and the 
others holding John’s hands; both talking at once, 
and overpowering him with questions about home, 
and with school anecdotes. 

15. I looked after them with a feeling in which 
I do not know whether pleasure or sadness was 
uppermost ; for I was reminded of those days 
when, like them, I had known neither care nor 
sorrow, and a holiday was the summit of earthly 
felicity. 

16. We stopped a few moments afterwards to 
water the horses, and on resuming our route, a turn 
of the road brought us in sight of a neat country- 
seat. I caught a glimpse of the forms of a lady and 
two young girls in the porch, and I saw my little 
comrades trooping along the carriage-road. I leaned 
out of the coach-window, in hopes of witnessing the 
happy meeting, but a grove of trees shut it from 
my sight. 

Language Lessons. 

What three words mean “ school ” (4)? Why is Christmas a time 
of general rejoicing? 

Describe, in your own words, the meeting of the hoys with the old 
servant John and the pony Bantam. 
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LESSON L X V I I. 


1. Con - spic* ii - offs ; adj. distin- 

guished ; celebrated. 

2. Re-vers' es j n. misfortunes. 

2. Balm'y ; adj, mild ; soothing. 

3. In-sSn'si-bly ; adv. by slow de- 

grees. 

3. PSn'e-tratej v. to enter into ; 

to pierce. 

4. Reared ; v. brought up. 

5. Big'ot-ry j n. blind attachment 

to a particular creed. 


5. Ar-rayed'j v. drawn up. 

7. M£n'i-fest j v. to make known ; 

to reveal. 

8. C8n' vert j n, a person who 

gives up one religious sys- 
tem and embraces another. 

9. Re-nounced'j v . given up; cast 

off; declared against. 

10. Per-vSr' sionj n. change to 
something worse ; turning 
from truth. 


Mother Seton, Founder of the Sisters of Charity 
in the United States. 

Pronunciation. — Say C&th'o-lic, not Cat 'lie ; ev'i-dent, not ev'dent. 

1. Born and bred a Protestant, Eliza Ann Bayley, 
who later in life established the Sisters of Charity 
in this country, was always conspicuous for her 
deeply religious spirit. At the age of twenty she 
married Mr. William Seton, then a prosperous mer- 
chant, and proved an affectionate and devoted wife 
and mother. 

2. About six years after their marriage, Mr. Seton 
met with business reverses, and his health failing at 
the same time, he determined to visit Italy, in the 
hope of finding in that balmy climate renewed 
strength. Mrs. Seton accompanied her husband, 
cheering and comforting him in his sickness, and 
tenderly caring for him until he died. 

3. In her sorrow and loneliness, she sought con- 
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eolation in religion, and guided and advised by the 
Filicchi family, old and true friends of her hus- 
band, she was insensibly led towards the one, true 
fold. The grace of God gradually unfolded to her 
view the truths and consolations of Catholicity. On 
entering a Catholic church she felt an impression of 
awe that she never experienced in a Protestant 
place of worship, and under the influence of a 
heavenly light her mind began to penetrate the 
mists which clouded her religious view. 

4. Doubts of the faith in which she was reared 
began to crowd upon her, and on her return to 
America she submitted these to the Protestant 
bishop Hobart. Receiving no satisfaction from that 
gentleman, she cried to Heaven for light. Our dear 
Lord, who never refuses help to those who ask it, 
hearkened to her prayer, and after many trials and 
great opposition from her family, she was received 
into the Church, March 14th, 1805. 

5. Abandoned by her former friends who, either 
through bigotry or interest, were now arrayed against 
her, Mrs. Seton at first thought of entering a religious 
community in Montreal, but acting on the advice of 
Rev. Mr. Dubourg, her spiritual director, she decided 
to open a school, and Baltimore was selected as tjie 
place best suited for that purpose. 

6. She at once removed to that city, and there, 
surrounded by new but sympathizing friends, she 
opened a boarding-school for young ladies. The 
object of the school was to impart solid religious 
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instruction, and to form the youthful heart to the 
love and practice of virtue. 

7. At the opening of this academy, Mrs. Seton 
had no prospect of forming a religious community, 
but in the autumn of 1808, the designs of Providence 
began to manifest 
themselves. About 
this time, she was 
joined by a young 
lady who became her 
companion, and as- 
sisted in the school; 
and one morning, 
immediately after re- 
ceiving holy com- 
munion, Mrs. Seton 
felt a strong inclina- 
tion to dedicate her 
life to the care and 

. , , . , MOTHER SETON. 

instruction of poor 

female children. She sought out her spiritual di- 
rector. “This morning,” she said to him, “in my 
communion, the thought came to me to ask God to 
give me the care of poor little children, no matter 
ljow poor.” 

8. The hand of Providence was evident in this ; 
for that very morning, Mr. Samuel Cooper, a 
wealthy convert, about to enter a seminary, had in- 
formed Mr. Dubourg of his intention to provide for 
the instruction of poor children. With the hearty 
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approval of Bishop Carroll, land was purchased at 
Emmittsburg, Maryland, and some buildings were 
erected. Meanwhile, four other ladies had associated 
themselves with Mrs. Seton, and on January 1, 
1809, they took the habits of Sisters of Charity 
under the direction of Rev. Mr. Dubourg. 

9. Finding it impossible to obtain the rules of 
the Order in France, which St. Vincent de Paul, the 
founder of the Priests of the Mission, had estab- 
lished in connection with Mile. Le Gras, or Sisters 
from any community there, to form them to the life 
followed in Europe, rules were drawn up suited to 
the country, and a dress adopted that, without 
being conspicuous, would mark them as women who 
had renounced all worldly ideas. 

10. God blessed the work. Mother Seton lived 
to see her community number fifty Sisters, laboring 
at Emmittsburg, Philadelphia, New York, and other 
cities, caring for orphans, and saving Catholic girls 
from perversion, by instructing them in their faith, 
and the other branches of learning suited for young 
girls. Mother Seton died in 1821, having had the 
consolation of seeing one of her daughters a mem- 
ber of her community, and her son a most fervent 
Catholic. 


Language Lesson. 

Explain the expressions: “deeply religious spirit ”(1); “sought 
consolation in religion ” (3) ; “ the one, true fold ” (3) ; “ penetrate the 
mists ” (3) ; “spiritual director ” (5) ; “ renounced all worldly ideas ” (9). 
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LESSON L X V I I I. 


1. GrSn-a-diers' j n. a company of 
tall, stout soldiers, selected for 
tlie place, which takes post on 
the right of a body of troops, 
and leads it in every attack. 

1. Com-mSm' orate ; v. to call to 
remembrance by a solemn act ; 
to honor by some act of re- 
spect or affection. 


3. Cam-paign'j n. the time that an 
army keeps the field, either in 
action, marches, or in camp. 

5. VS'cSt-ed; v. left empty. 

7. De-file' $ n. a narrow passage 

in which troops can march 
only in a file. 

8. Deemed; v. thought; consid- 

ered; judged. 


The First Grenadier of France. 

1. For many years a beautiful custom, meant to 
commemorate the heroism of a departed comrade, 
was witnessed in a certain regiment of French 
grenadiers. When the companies assembled and the 
roll was called, there was one name to which its 
owner could not answer, — it was that of Latour 
d’ Auvergne ( Ld-toor ' Do-vern'). When called, the 
oldest sergeant present stepped forward, and said 
proudly, — “Died on the field of honor.” 

2. Latour was not unworthy the honor thus paid 
him. He was educated for the army, which he 
entered in 1767. He always served with distinction, 
but constantly refused offers of promotion, saying 
that he was only fit for the command of a com- 

. pany of grenadiers ; but, finally, the various gren- 
adier companies being united, he found himself 
in command of a body of eight thousand men, with 
the rank of captain. Hence he was known as “The 
First Grenadier of France.” 
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3. When he was forty years of age he went on 
a visit to a friend, in a region that was soon to 
become the scene of a campaign. While there, he 
was careful to acquaint himself with the country, 
thinking that this knowledge might some day be of 
use to him. He presently learned that the war had 
actually shifted to that quarter. 

4. A regiment of Austrians was pushing on to 
surprise a narrow pass, the possession of which 
would prevent an important movement of the French 
which was then in progress. They were moving 
so rapidly upon it that they were not more than 
two hours distant from the place where the grena- 
dier was staying. To avoid being captured by the 
enemy in their advance, he at once set off for the 
pass. He knew that it was defended by a stout 
tower and a garrison of thirty men, and he hoped 
to be able to warn these of their danger. 

5. He hastened on, and, arriving there, found the 
tower in perfect condition. But it had been vacated 
by the garrison, who, hearing of the approach of 
the Austrians, fled, leaving their arms, consisting of 
thirty excellent muskets. The grenadier gnashed 
his teeth with rage when he discovered this. Search- 
ing the building, he found several boxes of ammu- 
nition which the cowards had not destroyed. For 
a moment he was in despair; but immediately, with 
a grim smile, he began to fasten the main door and 
pile against it such articles as he could find. 

6. This done, he loaded all the guns, and placed 
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them, together with a good supply of ammunition, 
under the loop-holes that commanded the road by 
which the enemy must advance. Then he sat down 
to wait, resolved to defend the tower alone against 
the enemy. The pass was steep and narrow, and 
the enemy’s troops could enter it only in double files, 
so that they would be fully exposed to the fire 
from the tower. The garrison of thirty men could 
easily have held it against a division, and now one 
man was about to hold it against a regiment. 

7. About midnight, his practised ear caught the 
tramp of feet. Every moment they came nearer, 
and at last he heard them entering the defile. Im- 
mediately he discharged a couple of muskets into 
the darkness, to warn the enemy that he knew of 
their presence ; then he heard the quick, short com- 
mands of the officer, and, from the sounds, supposed 
that the troops were retiring from the pass. 

8. Until morning he was undisturbed. The Aus- 
trian commander, finding that he could not surprise 
the post as he had hoped to do, deemed it prudent 
to wait for daylight before making his attack. 

Questions. — What beautiful custom was kept up for many years 
in a French regiment ? What was the name of the hero ? When did 
he enter the army? Why did he refuse promotion? What finally 
led to his advancement ? In what command was he placed, and with 
what rank? What name was given him? What did an Austrian 
regiment attempt ? What did Latour do ? How was the pass defended ? 
What did the grenadier find on reaching the fort ? WTiat did he de- 
termine to do? How did he prepare to meet the enemy? How did 
he warn them that he knew of their approach? What did the 
Austrian commander resolve to do? 
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LESSON L X I X. 


1. Ex-trSm' i-ty ; n. the utmost 
point. 

1. Fl&g of truce j a white flag car- 
ried by the enemy, during 
the flying of which peace is 
maintained. 

1. Piece of ar-tfl'ler-y; a large gun. 

2. As-sault' j n. an attack. 

2. Ac'cu-rate ; adj. correct; exact. 


3. Re-pulsed' $ v. beaten or driven 
back. 

4 ttn-mo-lSst'ed j adv. without be- 
ing disturbed. 

5. Ma-neu'verj n. a movement 

or change of position among 
military bodies. 

6. Bronzed j adj, of a brown 

color. 


The First Grenadier of France. Concluded. 

1. At sunrise the Austrian commander called on 
the garrison to surrender. A grenadier answered 
the summons. “ Say to your commander,” he said 
to the messenger, “that the garrison will defend this 
pass to the last extremity.” The officer who bore 
the flag of truce retired, and in ten minutes a piece 
of artillery was brought into the pass. In order to 
bear upon the tower, it had to be placed directly 
in front, and within easy musket range of it. 

2. Scarcely was it got into position when a rapid 
fire was opened on it from the tower; and this was 
continued with such marked effect that the gun 
was withdrawn after the second discharge, with a 
loss of five men. This was a bad beginning; so, 
half an hour after, the Austrian colonel ordered an 
assault, but the troops were received with so rapid 
and accurate a fire as they entered the defile, that, 
when they had passed over half the distance, they 
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had lost fifteen men. Disheartened by this, they 
returned to the mouth of the pass. 

3. Three more assaults were repulsed in this man- 
ner, and the enemy by sunset had lost forty-five men, 
of whom ten were killed. The Austrian commander 
noticed that every shot seemed to come from the 
same place in the tower. For a while this puzzled 
him, but he came to the conclusion that there were 
a number of loop-holes close together in the tower, 
so as to command the ravine. 

4. At dark the Austrian commander sent a second 
summons to the garrison. This time the answer was 
favorable. The garrison offered to surrender at sun- 
rise next morning, if allowed to march out with 
their arms and return to the army unmolested. 
After some hesitation the terms were accepted. 

5. Meantime the French soldier had passed an 
anxious day in the tower. He had opened the fight 
with thirty loaded muskets, but had not been able to 
discharge them all. He had fired with great rapid- 
ity, but with surprising accuracy, for he never 
threw away a shot. He determined to stand to his 
post until he had accomplished his object, which 
was to hold the place twenty-four hours, in order 
to allow the French army time to complete its 
maneuver. After that, he knew the pass would be 
of no consequence to the enemy. 

6. The next day, at sunrise, the Austrian troops 
lined the pass in two files, extending from the mouth 
of the ravine to the tower, leaving a space between 
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them for the garrison to pass out. The heavy door 
of the tower opened, and a bronzed and scarred 

grenadier, laden with mus- 
kets, came out and passed 
■^llt down the line of troops. 
-'iilwHifil' walked with difficulty 
' under his heavy load. To 


the surprise of the Aus- 
trians, no one followed him 


from the tower. 


7. In astonishment, the Austrian colonel rode up 
to him, and asked in French why the garrison did 
not come out. “I am the garrison, colonel,” said 
the soldier, proudly. “ What ! ” exclaimed the 
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colonel, “do you mean to tell me that you alone 
have held that tower against me?” — “I have the 
honor, colonel,” was the reply. “What possessed 
you to make such an attempt, grenadier?” — “The 
honor oi Prance was at stake.” 

8. The colonel gazed at him lor a moment with 
undisguised admiration. Then, raising his cap, he 
said warmly, “Grenadier, I salute you. You have 
proved yourself the bravest of the brave.” He 
caused all the arms which the grenadier could not 
carry to be collected and sent into the French lines, 
together with a letter relating the whole affair. 

9. When Napoleon learned of it he offered to pro- 
mote La tour, but the latter preferred to remain a 
grenadier. The brave soldier met his death in an 
action in June, 1800. The whole French army 
mourned for him for three days ; every soldier set 
aside a day’s pay to purchase a silver urn to hold 
his heart; his sabre was placed in the Church of 
the Invalides; and the impressive scene at roll-call 
in his regiment was begun and continued by com- 
mand of the Emperor. 


Questions. — What answer did Latour return to the Austrian’s 
demand for surrender ? How did he meet the enemy’s assault ? What 
peculiarity in the firing did the Austrian colonel notice? On what 
conditions did the garrison offer to surrender? Why had Latour 
determined to hold the fort ? What took place at sunrise the next 
morning? How did Latour come out of the fort? What did the 
Austrian colonel ask him ? What was the reply ? How did Napoleon 
offer to reward Latour? How and when did he die? What did the 
French army do? What did the Emperor command? 
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LE S SO 

2. Daubs; n. pictures coarsely exe- 
cuted. 

2. T&unt'ing; adj. mocking. 

8. R5n'der; v. give; return. 


N L X X. 

4 Ill'-wrSught j adj- badly done. 
6. Re-splSn'dent j adj. very bright. 
6. Tran-scSnd'ent j adj. very ex- 
cellent. 


A Legend. 

1. I read a legend of a monk who painted, 

In an old convent cell, in days by-gone, 
Pictures of martyrs and of virgins sainted, 

And the sweet Christ-Face with the crown of 
thorn. 

2. Poor daubs, not fit to be a chapel’s treasure — 

Full many a taunting word upon them fell — 
But the good abbot let him, for his pleasure, 
Adorn with them his solitary cell. 

3. One night the poor monk mused, “ Could I but 

render 

Honor to Christ as other painters do, — 

Were but my skill as great as is the tender 
Love that inspires me when His Cross I view 1 

4. “ But no : ’tis vain I toil and strive in sorrow ; 

What man so scorns, still less can He ad- 
mire; 

My life’s work is all valueless : to-morrow 
I’ll cast my ill-wrought pictures on the fire.” 
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5. He raised his eyes within his cell — O wonder ! 

There stood a Visitor ; thorn-crowned was He ; 
And a sweet voice the silence rent asunder: 

“I scorn no work that’s done for love of Me.” 

6. And round the walls the paintings shone re- 

splendent 

With lights and colors to this world un- 
known — 

A perfect beauty, and a hue transcendent, 

That never yet on mortal canvas shone. 

7. There is a meaning in the strange old story ; 

Let none dare judge his brother’s worth or 
need ; 

The pure intent gives to the act its glory, 

The noblest purpose makes the grandest deed. 


LESSON L X X I . 


3. Reef; n. a chain of rocks lying 
at or near the surface of the 
water. 

3. Suc-cSs'sive ; adj. following in 
order. 


6. Brooch; n an ornament worn 
on the dress. 

8. MSsh'es ; n. the openings in a 
net between knot and knot 
of the threads. 


Coral-Builders. 

1. In the Southern Seas there are many islands, 
which have been made by means as surprising as 
they themselves are beautiful. They are the work 
of tiny creatures called coral-building polyps. We 
shall call them by the simpler name of coral-builders. 
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2. Once these islands did not exist. Where they 
now are the sea rolled. Then the coral-builders be- 
gan their work on mounds of shells and earth at 
the bottom of the sea, selecting those that rose near- 
est to the ocean’s surface. In many cases these were 
old volcanoes, and the coral is built round the edges 
of the crater, or mouth of the volcano. 

3. The beginnings of their work were little cells, 
and these being constantly added one to another, 
grew to be like small branches of trees. The growth 
of a coral reef is very slow, for it is made up of 
little cells or houses formed by each successive gen- 
eration of builders, each builder adding one. The 
most curious thing about these coral-builders is their 
size. They are only a speck of jelly which a touch 
would destroy, yet these minute and feeble creatures 
have worked together so constantly that finally 
their reefs rise to the surface of the ocean. 

4. On the coast of Australia there is one reef 
which is a thousand miles in length. In the Pacific 
there are groups of reefs twelve hundred miles in 
length, over a space upward* of three hundred miles 
in width. Soon they become the abode of living 
things. Scores of them are to be found in the 
Southern Seas covered with forests of plants and 
trees — the homes of birds, beasts, and man. They 
are amongst the fairest places in the world. 

5. Science has taught us the composition of these 
remarkable lands. They are, in fact, the work of 
the living builder, and his remains when dead. 
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When the coral - builder dies, it not only leaves 
others to take its place and carry on its work, but 
its strong cell itself becomes a part of the rising 
mass. Coral reefs and islands are but huge piles of 
the cells of these coral-builders. 

6. Perhaps you think of coral as you have seen 
it in the necklace of your baby sister or in the 
brooch of your mother. Coral worn as an ornament 
is not obtained from the Southern Seas ; it is made 
chiefly by the insects of the Red Sea and the Per- 
sian Gulf. This coral is obtained by fishing. Some 
is white, some bright red, and some pale pink. 

7. There are two modes of coral-fishing. One is 
by divers. The diver, standing upon some weight 
which enables him the more swiftly to sink, and 
holding the end of a rope, plunges into the sea. 
Here he is left for two minutes. Quickly he snaps 
the coral branches from the sides of the rocks 
on which they are being built, puts them in the 
bag around his neck, and then he is hauled up 
again. 

8. The other mode of coral-fishing is by sinking nets 
to the coral beds, and then dragging them along 
their surface. The coral thus becomes entangled in 
the meshes of the net, and by a sudden jerk is 
broken from its place. 


Language Lesson. 

What other words could be used for “tiny” (1); “mounds” (2); 
“minute” (8); “composition” (5); “modes” (7); “plunges” (7)? 
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He never came a wink too soon, 
Nor brought too long a day ; 
But now I often wish the night 
Had borne my breath away I 


I Remember, I Remember. 


1. I remember, I remember 

The house where I was born — 
The little window where the sun 
Came peeping in at morn; 
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2 . I remember, I remember 

The roses red and white, 

The violets and the lily-cups — 

Those flowers made of light! 

The lilacs where the robin built, 

And where my brother set 
The laburnum on his birthday, — 

The tree is living yet! 

3. I remember, I remember 

Where I was used to swing, 

And thought the air must rush as fresh 
To swallows on the wing; 

My spirit flew in feathers then, 

That is so heavy now, 

And summer pools could hardly cool 
The fever on my brow. 

4. I remember, I remember 

The fir-trees dark and high ; 

I used to think their slender tops 
Were close against the sky: 

It was a childish ignorance, 

But now ’tis little joy 
To know I’m nearer to the end 
Than when I was a boy. 


Language Lesson. 

JBkeplain the expressions: “ peeping in” (1); “a wink” (1); 
“flowers made of light” (2); “my spirit flew in feathers” (3). 
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LESSON L X X I I I . 


1. Fr6'quent-ly j ado. many times ; 

often. 

2. S&un' ter-ing $ o. wandering laz- 

ily; walking slowly without 
any purpose. 


8. B&s'tled; o. moved quickly; 
hurried. 

6. Fave'mentj n. a floor or cov- 
ering of solid material. 

11. Frame ; v. make ; compose. 


Can and Could. 

1. One winter’s morning Could went out to take 
a walk. He was out of spirits, and he was made 
more so by frequently repeating his own name — “ If 
I could;” “If I were rich, then I could do.” 

2. About the tenth time that he said this, Can 
opened the door of her dwelling, and set out on 
an errand. She went down a back street, through 
a poor neighborhood. She was not a great person, 
nor was she so well dressed, or so well educated, 
as Could. In fact, she was altogether more humble, 
both in her own esteem and in that of others. She 
went on, neither sauntering nor looking about her. 

3. All of a sudden, however, Can stopped and 
picked up a piece of orange-peel. “A dangerous 
trick,” she observed, “to throw orange-peel about 
in such crowded streets ; ” and she bustled on till 
she overtook a group of little children, who had 
been buying oranges at a fruit-stand, and were eat- 
ing them and strewing the peel as they went along. 

4. “ Well, it’s little enough that /can do,” thought 
Can, “but certainly I can try to persuade these 
children to leave off strewing orange-peel.” She 
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stopped. “That’s a pretty baby you have,” she 
said to one of them : “how old is he 1 ” — “ He’s four- 
teen months old,” answered the little nurse, “and 
he begins to walk. I teach him ; he’s my brother.” 

5. “ Poor little fellow,” said Can ; “ I hope you 
are kind to him? You know, if you were to let 
him fall, he might never be able to walk any more.” 
— “ But I never let him fall,” replied the child ; 
“I always take care of the baby.” — “And so do 
I;” “And so do I,” repeated other voices. 

6. “ But if you were to slip on this hard pave- 
ment, you would be hurt, and the baby would be 
hurt. Look ! how can you throw all this peel 
about? Don’t you see how slippery it is?” 

7. “ I never slipped down but once on a piece,” 
said one. “But was not that once too often?” — 
“Yes. I grazed my arm very badly, and broke a 
cup that I was carrying.” 

8. “Well, now, suppose you pick up all the peel 
you can find ; and to the one that finds most, when 
I come back, I will give a penny.” Setting about 
it very cheerfully, they promised that they would 
never commit this fault again. 

9. Can then went on; and just at that very mo- 
ment, as Could was walking in quite a different 
part of the city, he also came to a piece of orange- 
peel, which was lying in his path. “ What a 
shame ! ” he said, as he passed on ; “ that this 
practice can not be punished! There is never a 
winter but one or more accidents arise from it. If 
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I could only put a stop to it, how glad I should 
be ! If I had the power •” 

10. “By your leave, sir,” said a man, with a 
heavy basket of coal on his shoulders. Could, step- 
ping aside, permitted the coal-carrier to pass him. 
“Yes,” he continued, “if I had the power, I 
would punish everybody who throws orange-peel on 
the sidewalk.” The noise of a heavy fall, and the rush- 
ing down as of a great shower of stones, made Could 
turn hastily around. The coal-carrier had fallen. 
Several people ran to him, and some were trying 
to raise him. Could went near enough to see that 
the man was stunned ; and he also saw that a piece 
of orange-peel was adhering to the sole of his shoe. 

11. “ How sad ! How sad !” said Could, as he 
passed along. If I had been in authority, I could 
have prevented this. Poor fellow ! he is badly hurt, 
and has a broken limb ; lamed, perhaps, for life. 
What the poet says may be true enough : 

“ * Of all the ills that human kind endure, 

Small is the part which laws can cause or cure/ 

And yet I think I could frame a law that would 
prevent such accidents, or, at least, that would punish 
the people who cause them.” 


Language Lessons. 

Explain the eipressions : “ out of spirits ” (1) ; ** once too often” 
(7): “by your leave” (10). 

What words could be used instead of “ humble ” (2) ; “ esteem” (2) ; 
11 persuade ” (4) ; “ grazed ” (7) ; “ adhering ” (10) ? 
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LESSON LXXIV. 


1. 6m' ni-btta ; n. a large stage. 

3. H61' low ; adj. deep ; coming as 
if from a cavity. 


4. Prefects j n. plans. 

7. Pit' e-ous j adj. sorrowful; fit- 
ted to excite pity. 


Can and Could. Concluded. 

1. Could got into an omnibus, and as he rode 
along he thought of how much good he could do if 
he only had the means. “Now, there,” said he to 
himself, “is a ‘Home for Consumptive Patients.’ 
How I would like to be the founder of such a no- 
ble institution ! But it is my lot to sigh over the 
troubles of mankind, without being able to relieve 
them ; for, alas ! I can do no more than provide for 
my own wants. I cannot gratify my benevolent 
wishes ; but how willingly I would, if I could.” 

2. The omnibus stopped, and a pale-faced man, . 
in working-clothes, inquired if there was a seat in- 
side. “No, there is not one,” said the conductor, 
as he looked in. “ Would any gentleman,” he asked, 
“like to go outside?” — “Like!” thought Could, 
with a laugh. “Who would like to ride outside in 
such a wind as this ! Thank Heaven, I never take 
cold, but I don’t want a blast like this to chill the 
very money in my pocket ! ” — “ Because,” continued 
the conductor, “if any gentleman would like to go 
outside, here is a person who has been ill, and 
would be very glad of a place inside.” No answer 
came from within. 
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3. “I must ride outside, then,” said the man, 
“for I have not much time to wait.” So he got 
up with the driver, and a hollow cough now and 
then heard from the sick man, told plainly that he 
was not likely to trouble any one long. 

4. After telling you so much about Could, his 
kind wishes, and grand projects, and regrets, I am 
almost ashamed to mention Can again. However, 
I think I will venture, though, poor little thing, 
her hopes and wishes are very humble, and she 
scarcely knows what a project means. 

5. Having finished most of her business, she en- 
tered a store to purchase something for her dinner; 
and while she waited to be served, a child entered, 
carrying a basket much too heavy for her strength, 
and having a shawl folded on her arm. 

6. “What have you in your basket?” asked 
Can. “It is very heavy for you,” observing how 
the child bent under the weight of it. “Potatoes 
for dinner,” replied the child, as she set down the 
basket, and blew her numbed fingers. “Mother is 
ill, and there is nobody to go to the store but me.” 

7. “No wonder you are cold,” said Can; “why 
don’t you put your shawl on?” — “It’s so big,” 
said the child, in a piteous voice. “Mother put 
a pin in it, and told me to hold it up; but I 
can’t, the basket’s so heavy ; and I trod on it and 
fell down.” 

8. “It’s enough to give the child her death of 
cold,” said the shop-woman, “crawling home in 
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this bitter wind, with nothing on but that thin 
frock I” — “Come,” said Can, “I think I can tie a 
child’s shawl so as not to throw her down.” So 
she made the little girl hold out her arms, and 
drawing the garment closely around her, knotted it 
securely at her back. “Now, then,” she said, 
having inquired where she lived, “I am going 
your way, so I can help you carry your basket.” 

9. Can and the child went out together, while 
Could, having reached his comfortable home, sat 
down before the fire, and made a great many reflec- 
tions: and he thought over a great many projects 
for doing good on a grand scale. And when, in 
imagination, he had made a great many people 
happy, he felt that a benevolent disposition is a 
great blessing, and fell asleep by the fire. 

10. Can was too busy to make projects ; but she 
did two things. When she had helped to carry the 
child’s basket, she kindly made her sick mother’s 
bed, and then went home and made a pudding. 

Write a composition embodying the idea conveyed in the lesson. 


Rise ! for the day is passing, 

And yon lie dreaming on ; 

The others have buckled their armor. 

And forth to the fight have gone; 

A place in the ranks awaits you, 

Each man has some part to play; 

The past and the future are nothing, 

In the face of the stern To-day. 

Adelaide A. Proctor. 
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LESSON L X X V. 


8. In-firm'; adj. sickly ; feeble. 

4 Err'ing ; adj. wandering from 
the right ; failing morally. 


6. Pfirched ; adj. dried ; burnt. 

6. Tflr'bid ; adj. muddy ; thick. 
6. Re-vlved'; v. returned to life. 


The Legend of the Holy Shadow. 

1. A long time ago there lived a saint so holy 
that the angels marvelled at his sanctity, and came 
from heaven to see how any one on earth could so 
closely resemble them. 

2. They found nothing extraordinary in his life. 
Two words summed up his day — he gave and for- 
gave. But these words were never on his lips, you 
only read them in his smile, in his amiability, in 
his kindness, in his untiring charity. 

3. The angels said to God, “Lord, grant him the 
gift of miracles.” — “Willingly,” replied our Lord; 
“ask him what he wishes.” And the angels said 
to the saint, “ Would st thou have the gift of heal- 
ing, so that when thy hands touch an infirm body 
it shall be healed?” 

4. “No,” replied the saint; “I would rather God 
alone would do it.” — “Wouldst thou have thy 
words win back guilty souls and erring hearts to 
God?” — “No; that is a mission for which I am 
most unworthy ; I am satisfied to pray ; I do not 
preach.” — “Wouldst thou be a model of patience, 
attracting souls to thee by the splendor of thy vir- 
tues?” — “No,” replied the saint, “if they were all 
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attached to me, they might forget God.” Finally, 
the angels said, “What wouldst thou have?”— 
“Well,” answered the saint, “let me do a great 
deal of good without knowing it.” 

5. The angels consulted together for a while, as 
to how this could be accomplished ; then they 
asked our Lord to grant that every time the saint’s 
shadow fell at either side or behind him, so that 
he could not see it, it should have the power of 
curing the sick, consoling the afflicted, and comfort- 
ing the sorrowful. 

6. Our Lord assented, and wherever the saint’s 
shadow fell, the parched earth was refreshed, the 
turbid streams became pure and limpid, the dying 
flowers revived ; a fresh, healthy bloom came to the 
pale cheeks of little children, and tears of joy to 
the eyes of sorrowing mothers. 

7. But the saint kept simply on his way, un- 
consciously spreading the example of his virtues as 
naturally as the stars shed light, as the flowers give 
perfume ; and the people, respecting his modesty, 
silently followed him, never speaking to him of his 
miracles. They gradually forgot even his name, and 
spoke of him simply as the “Holy Shadow.” 


Language Lessons. 

Which words in the lesson mean the same as “ wondered ” (1) ; 
“without knowing” (2); “talked the matter over” (5); “con- 
sented” (6)? 

Explain the expressions: “summed up” (2); “win back” (4). 
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LESSON 

1. Sites; n. places fitted or chosen 

for use or occupation ; places 
where anything is fixed. 

2. Tfiftj n. a collection of small 

things in a knot or bunch. 

2. ShrSd j n. a long, narrow piece, 

cut or tom off ; a strip. 

3. Crbtch $ n. the place of division, 

as of a trunk into branches ; 
fork. 

6. Ad-vIs-a-bH'i-tyj n. the quality 
of being proper or desirable. 


LXX VI. 

7. Fll'antj adj. easily bent; read- 

ily yielding to force without 
breaking. 

8. Plct-ur-Ssque'j adj. fitted to 

form a good or pleasant pict- 
ure ; having that kind of 
beauty which is agreeable in 
a picture. 

8. Am-phib'i-ous j adj. having the 
power of living in air and 
water. 

8. Nlm'ble ; adj. quick ; active. 


Some Curious Nests. 

1. Birds often build in, what seem to ns, very- 
strange places ; and, once in a while, we come across 
a nest constructed so differently from others, as to 
suggest that the builders prided themselves on know- 
ing more than their fellows. Why they select such 
out-of-the-way places for their dwellings, it would 
be hard to say ; but as, year after year, their 
little families are reared in safety, no doubt these 
sites are chosen with an eye to security from their 
enemies, whether flying, crawling, or walking. 

2. Some of these nests are wonderfully made, 
showing marks of great skill and patience, and the 
little architects make use of strange materials. A 
tuft of hair, a little wool or down, a shred of lace, 
or a bit from a lady’s dainty dress, all go to make 
up the houses of the feathered tribe. 
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3. One morning in spring, a farmer, beginning his 
day’s work, threw his coat across the crotch of a 
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low cedar-tree. When noon came, he was surprised 
to find that an industrious pair of robins had cob 
lected in the exposed arm-hole bits of straw and 
cotton, twigs, and other materials for the foundation 
of their nest. As the coat was old, and its owner 
tender-hearted, the birds were not disturbed. 

4. Of all queer places, the interior of a clock 
would, perhaps, be the queerest in which to build 
a nest. And yet, a pair of birds have been known 
to take up their abode in the very wheels of a lofty 
tower-clock, which, of course, suffered from the in- 
vasion. 

5. In New York, the iron pillars which support 
;the elevated railroad have been taken possession of 
i by the English sparrows, and there, amid a constant 
clatter from street noises, the rattling of rails and 
the puff of locomotives, thousands of little birds are 
hatched. 

6. A pair of native sparrows once built their nest 
on the walking beam of a Hudson River steamboat. 
The boat was tied up at the wharf for the winter, 
and before spring set in and she was ready to go, 
the eggs were laid in the nest. When the great 
beam began to move up and down, the old birds 
flew around in a pitiful flutter, and, for a time, 
seemed to question the advisability of trying to 
maintain a home on such an unsteady spot. But 
they soon became used to it, and during the summer 
made several trips to and from New York, before 
the little ones were hatched. 
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7. The Baltimore oriole hangs its nest from the 
end of a long, pliant branch, and is there safe from 
squirrels, snakes, and mice. And in India there is 
a bird which builds its nest in a similar way. But 
as the forests are alive with monkeys which plunder 
every nest in their reach, this wise little bird chooses 
for the site of its nest the end of a twig not only 
too slender to bear the weight of a monkey, but 
which directly overhangs the water; and, as a still 
further precaution, makes the opening of the nest 
on the lower side. 

8. One of the most picturesque spots for a nest 
was selected by a pair of water ousels. This bird 
belongs to the sweet-throated thrush family, but 
may be called amphibious, since it divides its time 
very impartially between the land and the water. 
It is a very nimble land-bird and a good flyer, while 
it is almost as much at home in the water as a fish. 
A pair of these birds once concluded to build on a 
rock behind a water-fall. To reach the selected 
spot, they were obliged to go through the water-fall, 
and this they did, flying back and forth with their 
building-materials. The little birds were actually 
reared behind the transparent, ever-moving veil of 
water. 

Questions. — For what apparent reason do birds sometimes select 
strange places in which to build their nests ? Of what materials are 
nests sometimes made ? Where did a pair of robins build their nest ? 
In what other strange places have nests been made? How is the 
Baltimore oriole's nest built ? Describe other curious nests. What 
bird is equally at home on the water as on the land? 
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LESSON 

1. Xl-lfis'tri«ofts $ adj. noble; dis- 
tinguished. 

1. Sub-j$ct'edj c. caused to un- 

dergo. 

2. P&l'li-ttm; n. a consecrated vest- 

ment sent by the Pope as a 
mark of honor to archbishops. 
2. HSar'yj adj. white, or whitish. 
2. La'tent ; adj. hid; concealed. 

8. In-trgp'id; adj . fearless. 

8. M&n'a-cles; n. iron instruments 
for fastening the hands. 


LXXVI I. 

5. Ex-£s'per-at-ed j adj. angry. 

5. Bl£nd'er \ adj . milder. 

5. Fer-nl'cioiis j adj. hurtful. 

5. E'dicts j n . laws. 

5. Di-vin'i-ties j n. pretended gods 
of pagans. 

5. Cleav'eth j v. unites in affection. 

5. Im-mo-la'tion j n. that which is 
offered in sacrifice. 

7. Wield j c. handle. 

7. Am'berj adj. yellow; resem- 
bling amber in color. 


St. Agnes. 

1. St. Agnes, the daughter of rich and noble 
Christian parents, was bom at Rome towards the 
close of the third century. Being sought in mar- 
riage by several illustrious suitors, in her early 
girlhood, Agnes declined the honors offered her, and 
declared herself already wedded in spirit to her 
Lord and Master, Jesus Christ. When but twelve 
years of age she refused to offer incense to the 
heathen gods. Enraged at her Christian firmness, 
the Roman authorities subjected the holy child to 
terrible trials. The scene before the judge, ending 
in her martyrdom, is thus touchingly described 
by Cardinal Wiseman, in his great historic romance, 
“ Fabiola : ” 

2. It was a lovely morning. Many will remember 
it to have been a beautiful day on its anniversary, 
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as they have walked out of the Nomentan gate, 
now the Porta Pia, towards the church which bears 
our virgin-martyr’s name, to see blessed upon her 
altar the two lambs, from whose wool are made the 
palliums sent by the Pope to the archbishops of his 
communion. Already the almond-trees are hoary, 
not with frost, but with blossoms ; the earth is being 
loosened round the vines, and spring seems latent 
in the swelling buds, which are watching for the 
signal from the southern breeze, to burst and ex- 
pand. The atmosphere, rising into a cloudless sky, 
has just that temperature that one loves, of a sun, 
already vigorous, not heating, but softening the 
slightly frosty air. Such we have frequently expe- 
rienced St. Agnes’s day, together with joyful thou- 
sands, hastening to her shrine. 

3. The judge was sitting in the open Forum, and 
a sufficient crowd formed a circle round the charmed 
space, which few, save Christians, loved to enter. 
Agnes was introduced by her guards into the open 
space, and stood intrepid, facing the tribunal. Her 
thoughts seemed to be far away, and she took no 
notice of any one. “ Why is she unfettered ?” asked 
the prefect angrily. “ She does not need it : she 
walks so readily,” answered Catulus; “and she is 
so young.” — “But she is obstinate as the oldest. 
Put manacles on her hands at once.” 

4. The executioner turned over a quantity of such 
prison ornaments, — to Christian eyes really such, — 
and at length selected a pair as light and small as 
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he coaid find, and placed them round her wrists. 
Agnes playfully, and with a smile, shook her hands, 
and they fell, like St. Paul’s viper, clattering at her 
feet. “ They are the smallest we have, sir,” said 
the softened executioner: “one so young ought to 
wear other bracelets.” 

5 . “ Silence, man ! ” rejoined the exasperated judge, 
who, turning to the prisoner, said in a blander tone, 
“Agnes, I pity thy youth, thy station, and the bad 
education thou hast received. I desire, if possible, 
to save thee. Think better while thou hast time. 
Renounce the false and pernicious maxims of Chris- 
tianity, obey the imperial edicts, and sacrifice to the 
gods.” — “ It is useless,” she replied, “ to tempt me 
longer. My resolution is unalterable. I despise thy 
false divinities, and can only love and serve the one 
living God. Eternal Ruler, open wide the heavenly 
gates, until lately closed to man. Blessed Christ, 
call to Thee the soul that cleaveth unto Thee : victim 
first to Thee by virginal consecration ; now to Thy 
Father by martyrdom’s immolation.” 

6. “I waste time, I see,” said the impatient pre- 
fect, who saw symptoms of compassion rising in the 
multitude. “ Secretary, write the sentence. We 
condemn Agnes, for contempt of the imperial edicts, 
to be punished by the sword.” — “On what road, and 
at what mile-stone, shall the judgment be executed ?” 
asked the headsman. “Let it be carried into effect 
at once,” was the reply. 

7. Agnes raised for one moment her hands and 
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eyes to heaven, then calmly knelt down. With her 
own hands she drew forward her silken hair over 
her head, and exposed her neck to the blow. A 
pause ensued, for the executioner was trembling 
with emotion, and could not wield his sword. As the 
child knelt alone, in her white robe, with her head 
inclined, her arms modestly crossed upon her bosom, 
and her amber locks hanging almost to the ground, 
and veiling her features, she might not unaptly have 
been compared to some rare plant, of which the 
slender stalk, white as the lily, bent with the luxu- 
riancy of its golden blossoms. 

8. The judge angrily reproved the executioner for 
his hesitation, and bid him at once do his duty. The 
man passed the back of his rough left hand across 
his eyes, as he raised his sword. It was seen to flash 
for an instant in the air ; and the next moment, 
flower and stem were lying scarcely displaced on 
the ground. It might have been taken for the pros- 
tration of prayer, had not the white robe been in 
that minute dyed into a rich crimson — washed in 
the blood of the Lamb. 


Language Lessons. 

Explain the expressions: “sought in marriage” (1); “historic 
romance” (1); “symptoms of compassion” (6); “angrily reproved” 
(8); “prostration of prayer” (8). 

The Nomentan gate (2) at that time was one of the fourteen gates 
of the city. St. Paul’s viper (4) referred to here, is mentioned in the 
Acts of the Apostles, xxviii. 3. The usual practice was to behead 
criminals out of the gate, at the second, third, or fourth mile stone (6). 
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LESSON L X X V I I I. 


1. Blfirt'ed j v. uttered suddenly or 
without due consideration. 

1. Bltint j adj. dull ; wanting the 

forms of civility. 

2. Pre-pbs'ter-oiis ; adj. contrary 

to nature or reason ; utterly 
foolish. 

2. De-fl&c'tions ; n. turnings from 
a right line or proper course. 

2. L&ugh'ing-st&ck ; n. the object 

of scornful laughter. 

3. C&nt'ed; v. inclined or pitched 

forward. 

3. A-n&t'a-my; n. the science 
which treats of the internal 
structure of a body. 


3. Or-ni-th61'o-gy j n. that branch 
of natural science which treats 
of the form, structure, and 
habits of birds. 

3. Pbst'ure j n. attitude ; position. 

4. T&x - i - dSr' mists j n. persons 

skilled in the art of preparing 
dead animals, so as to pre- 
serve their natural appear- 
ance. 

6. Ndr'mal j adj. ordinary. 

6. An-a-lyt'icj adj. resolving into 
first principles or elements ; 
searching. 

6. Hoot'ed j v. cried out in con- 
tempt. 


The Owl Critic. 

1. “Who stuffed that white owl?” No one spoke 
in the shop ; 

The barber was busy and he couldn’t stop ; 

The customers, waiting their turns, were all 
reading 

The Daily, the Herald, the Post, little heeding 

The young man who blurted out such a blunt 
question ; 

Not one raised a head, or even made a sug- 
gestion. 

And the barber kept on shaving. 


2. “Don’t you see, Mister Brown,” 
Cried the youth, with a frown, 
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“How wrong the whole thing is, 

How preposterous each wing is, 

How flattened the head is, how jammed down 
the neck is — 

In short, the whole owl, what an ignorant wreck 
’tis ! 

I make no apology ; 

I’ve learned owl-eology. 
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3. “I’ve studied owls, and other night fowls, 

And I tell you what I know to be true : 

An owl cannot roost with his limbs so unloosed ; 
No owl in this world ever had his claws curled, 
Ever had his legs slanted, ever had his bill canted, 
Ever had his neck screwed into that attitude. 

He can’t do it, because ’tis against all bird laws. 
Anatomy teaches, ornithology preaches, 

An owl has a toe that can't turn out so ! 

I’ve made the white owl my study for years, 
And to see such a job almost moves me to 
tears ! 

Mister Brown, I’m amazed 
Ton should be so gone crazed 
As to put up a bird 
In that posture absurd ! 

To look at that owl really brings on a dizziness ; 
The man who stuffed him don’t half know his 
business !” 

And the barber kept on shaving. 

4. “Examine those eyes ; I’m filled with surprise 
Taxidermists should pass off on you such poor 

glass ; 

So unnatural they seem they’d make Audubon 
scream, 

And John Burroughs laugh to encounter such chaff. 
Do take that bird down ; have him stuffed again, 
Brown ! ” 

And the barber kept on shaving. 
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5. “With some saw-dust and bark I could stuff in 

the dark 

An owl better than that. I could make an old 
hat 

Look more like an owl than that horrid fowl, 
Stack up there so stiff like a side of coarse 
leather, 

In fact, about Mm there’s not one natural 
feather.” 

6. Just then, with a wink and a sly normal lurch, 
The owl, very gravely, got down from his 

perch, 

Walked, round, and regarded his fault-finding 
critic 

(Who thought he was stuffed) with a glance 
analytic, 

And then fairly hooted, as if he should say : 
“Your learning’s at fault this time, anyway; 
Don’t waste it again on a live bird, I pray. 

Pm an owl ; you’re another. Sir Critic, good- 
day ! ” 

And the barber kept on shaving. 


Language Lessons. 

John James Audubon 9 (4), a distinguished American orni- 
thologist, was bom in Louisiana, in May, 1780, and died January 27, 
1851, in his seventy-first year. 

Write the names of all the birds you have seen or read about 
Explain the expression “ I'm an owl; you're another” (6). 
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LESSON LXXIX. 


1. Flunked j v. bordered. 

1. L&nd'scape j n a portion of land 
which the eye can take in at 
a single view. 

3. D&l'e-gate; n. a person sent 

and empowered to act for 
another. 

8. Brig'and-age j n. robbery ; plun- 
der. 

4. N6m'i-nat-ed j v. appointed; 

named for office. 

6. Obn'fis-cat-edj p. appropriated, 
as a penalty, to public use. 


7. In-vfiighs'; v. exclaims against ; 

expresses reproach. 

7. Bl£s' phe- my j n. an indignity 
offered to God by words or 
writing. 

10. B&l'lot; n. the act of voting • 

whole amount of votes cast. 

11. Un-d&unt'ed ; adj. brave ; fear- 

less ; bold. 

11. Sup-pl£nt'j v. to force away ; to 

remove. 

12. A-ciite'ness j n. penetration of 

mind ; keenness. 


Pope Leo XIII. 

1. Carpineto, a little town of Italy, stands on a 
hill flanked by narrow ravines. The surrounding 
landscape is wild, picturesque, and beautiful. The 
houses, which are mostly small and poor, are built 
of stone, and hang against the rocks. Some are, 
however, more stately, and among them is the 
Pecci palace, in which, on March 2, 1810, His Holi- 
ness, Pope Leo XIII., was bom. In baptism he re- 
ceived the names of Vincent and Joachim, but by 
the latter he was generally known. 

2. When eight years old, he was sent to the 
Jesuit College at Viterbo, where he remained until 
the death of his mother in 1824, when he removed 
to Rome, and there continued his studies at the 
Roman College, which Leo XII. had just restored to 
the Jesuits. He distinguished himself by great de- 
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votedness, zeal, and intelligence, and having decided 
to give his life to the service of God, was, after a 
thorough course of theological studies, ordained 
priest, December 23, 1837. 

3. In February of the following year, the young 
priest was ap- 
pointed delegate to 
the province of Ben- 
evento, where it 
was necessary to 
put down brigand- 
age, and otherwise 
restore order. For 
his success, tbeking 
of Naples openly 
congratulated him, 
and Pope Gregory 
X YI. determined to 
seek his aid for 
another part of the 
Papal dominions. 

4. On June 12, 

1841, Monsignor 
Pecci was nominated as delegate to Spoleto, but 
this' destination was changed for one of still greater 
importance, and on the 17th of the same month he 
was appointed delegate to Perugia. On his arrival 
in that town, which numbered about twenty thou- 
sand inhabitants, Monsignor Pecci found the city 
prisons filled with criminals ; five months later there 
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was not one, and the most perfect order reigned 
throughout the city and its district. 

5. At one time, the delegate learned that some 
bakers of Perugia sold bread of light weight. So, 
early one morning, accompanied by two or three of 
his officers, he visited every bakery in the city, ex- 
amined the bread, and all loaves of less than the 
proper weight were promptly confiscated, and dis- 
tributed to the poor. 

6. When Monsignor Pecci had thus governed the 
province of Perugia for a year and a half, Pope 
Gregory XVI. made him Archbishop, January 27, 
1843, though he was but thirty-three years old, and 
sent him as Nuncio to the Court of Brussels. Here 
he remained three years, exerting great influence, 
and earning the esteem of King Leopold and the 
royal family. 

7. Unable to bear the Belgian climate, the Nuncio 
was obliged to leave Brussels. Meanwhile, the Bishop 
of Perugia dying, the people of that place petitioned 
Borne to appoint the former delegate to the vacant 
See. The request was granted, and the new bishop 
entered on his office July 26, 1846. In the govern- 
ment of his diocese, he showed much firmness and 
wisdom. During his Episcopate thirty-six churches 
were built, and many more repaired. His pastoral 
letters to his flock are models of ecclesiastical learn- 
ing, and will serve as perpetual monuments of his 
zeal. In those published in the years 1877 and 1878, 
he inveighs strongly against errors in regard to 
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religion and Christian life, and condemns blasphemy, 
the non-observance of fast-days, the reading of bad 
books, and the neglect of education. 

8. On December 19, 1853, the Bishop of Perugia 
was created Cardinal, and on the death of Cardinal 
De Angelis in July, 1877, was made Camerlengo or 
Chamberlain. This office made him President of the 
Apostolic Chamber. On the death of the Pope, 
the . Chamberlain represents the temporal power of 
the Pope, in the same way that the Sacred College 
represents the spiritual power. 

9. On February 7, 1878, Cardinal Pecci, over- 
whelmed with grief, knelt at the death-bed of Pope 
Pius IX., and when the end came, and the soul of 
the great Pontiff had taken its flight, Cardinal Pecci 
became the temporary custodian of the Fisherman’s 
Ring. By virtue of his office Cardinal Pecci was 
also charged with the arrangements for the Con- 
clave, directing all with his usual wisdom. 

10. The Conclave which was to choose a successor 
to Pope Pius IX. was one of the largest in the his- 
tory of the Church, and the shortest in duration. 
It began its proceedings on the 18th of February, 
and on the 20th of that month, on the third ballot, 
Cardinal Pecci was chosen Pope. He took the name 
of Leo XIII., in memory of Leo XII., for whom he 
ever cherished a great veneration. 

11. The pontificate of the Holy Father has been 
marked by the same wisdom and firmness which 
ever distinguished him. An undaunted opponent, 
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he deals vigorous and repeated blows at the impious 
sects who seek to supplant Christianity. With ten- 
der devotion to the Blessed Virgin, he misses no 
opportunity of encouraging love and veneration for 
her on the part of the faithful. Nor does he neglect 
other servants of God ; since he has occupied the 
Chair of Peter, he has added the names of four 
Saints to the Calendar. 

12. In person, His Holiness is tall; his forehead 
large, and his eyes bright and penetrating. His 
countenance betrays great acuteness ; and his voice 
is strong and sonorous. His habits of life are simple : 
he rises early, eats sparingly, and works untiringly. 
In him, goodness of heart is united to unbending 
decision, liberality and energy to holy deeds, per- 
sonal simplicity and amiability to a thorough ap- 
preciation of his exalted dignity and high responsi- 
bilities. 

Language Lessons. 

What words may be used instead of “ destination ”(4) ; “ promptly " 
(5) ; “ exerting ” (6) ; “ repaired ” (7) ; “ perpetual ** (7) ; “ duration ” (10) ; 
“ betrays ” (12)? 

Give a summary of the lesson in your own words. 


There’s a wideness in God’s mercy 
Like the wideness of the sea ; 

There’s a kindness in his justice 
Which is more than liberty. 

For the love of God is broader 
Than the measures of man’s mind; 

And the heart of the Eternal 

Is most wonderfully kind. Father Faber. 
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LESSON L X X X. 


3. Ca-noes'; n. boats made of bark 
or skins. 

3. Am' bush ; n. a lying in wait 
for the purpose of attacking 
an enemy by surprise. 

3. Suc-cumbed'j ®. yielded. 

5. Sbl'acej n. comfort in grief. 

5. Bru'-tal-ly $ ado. cruelly ; sav- 
agely. 

8 . Mu' ti-lat-ed ; adj. backed. 

9. De-ferred'j v. put off. 

11. Maimed; adj. crippled. 

13. Em' bas-sy ; n. the charge or 
business intrusted to one or 
more persons. 


14. Fre-sSnt' i-ment ; n. a convic- 

tion of something about to 
happen. 

15. M&n'i-touj n. a spirit or god 

of the American Indians. 

15. TSm'a-hawk j n . an Indian 
hatchet. 

15. F&l-i-sades' 5 n. strong stakes, 

having one end set in the 
ground, and the other sharp- 
ened. 

16. Be-St-i-fi-ca' tion j n. an act of 

the Pope by which he de- 
clares a person beatified or 
blessed after death. 


Father Isaac Jogues. 

Pronunciation. — Say fSPed, not fore' head ; throne, not trone. 
Rennes is pronounced ren. Say breth'ren, not breth'ern ; g 6 v'ern-or, 
not gfcv'ner. 

1. In an angle of the Mohawk and Schoharie 
Kivers, surrounded by cities and towns of historic 
interest, stands the little village of Auriesville. 
To-day a shrine for Christian pilgrims, but little 
more than two hundred years ago it was wit- 
ness to a cruel martyrdom. On this spot, October 
18, 1646, Father Isaac Jogues offered up his pure 
soul in the service of his Master at the hands of a 
savage. 

2. Father Jogues was a member of the Society of 
Jesus, and the first missionary priest to set foot in 
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what is now the great State of New York. Born 
in Orleans, France, January 10, 1607, he came to 
this country in 1636, and passed six years in the 
Huron missions, studying the language of that tribe, 
helping them in every way possible to him, and 
winning souls to God. 

3. In the month of August, 1642, Father Jogues, 
with three companions, accompanied by forty Chris- 
tian Hurons, while returning from Quebec, where he 
had gone to procure vestments and articles to deco- 
rate the simple churches of the mission, was set 
upon by a band of fierce Iroquois, who were lying 
in ambush. The little party made a gallant de- 
fence, but finally succumbed to numbers, and Father 
Jogues, with the saintly Rene Goupil, William 
Couture, a brave young Frenchman, and twenty- 
three others, were taken prisoners. 

4. Torture, such as white men would never dream 
of, was heaped upon them. Not only were they 
stripped of their clothing, beaten, stoned, and 
wounded, but their nails were plucked out, their 
fingers gnawed off, and though faint and weak from 
suffering and loss of blood, they were driven on by 
day and night. When almost at the point of death, 
the tortures stopped ; but Father Jogues and Rene 
Goupil were doomed to slavery together. 

5. Naked, starved, beaten, and compelled to labor, 
they led a wretched life. But they were patient 
and loving to all, and their companionship was a 
great comfort to them. But it was not long before 
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Father Jogues was deprived of this solace, for on 
September 12th, the good Rene was brutally killed 
for having made the sign of the Cross on the fore- 
head of a little Indian. 

6. This was a sad affliction to the holy priest, but 
his trials did not end here, for, though his master 



was kind to him, his life was still sought by others 
of the tribe. However, when he had been a prisoner 
thirteen months, the opportunity for escape came, 
and being persuaded to seize it, he set sail for his 
native land, November 5, 1643. 

7. After many privations, Father Jogues found 
himself, on Christmas morning, in a village of Brit- 
tany. His first thought was to prostrate himself at 
the foot of the altar. He knocked at a cottage, 
and inquired the way to the church. Learning that 
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the half-clad stranger was anxious to receive Holy 
Communion, the kind-hearted Bretons lent him a 
hat and cloak, pointed out the road to the church, 
and pressed him to come hack when he had finished 
his devotions and take some refreshment. 

8. Father Jogues accepted their kind offer. His 
mutilated hands attracted the curiosity of these 
simple people, who listened with veneration as he 
told his pitiful but glorious story. When he was 
done, they offered him their alms, of a few sous, all 
they had, and asked his prayers with such humility 
and modesty as to move the missionary to tears. 

9. By the assistance of a generous merchant, Father 
Jogues was enabled to make his way to Rennes, and 
early on the morning of January 5, 1644, he knocked 
at the door of the college where he was once more 
to meet his brethren in the Society. The Rector 
was just putting on his vestments to say Mass, 
but, on learning that the stranger brought news 
from Canada, urged as much by pity as by curi- 
osity, he deferred the Holy Sacrifice. 

10. When the Rector entered the parlor, he 
began to question the stranger about the coun- 
try from which he came, the condition of the 
mission, and especially about Father Jogues. “ Do 
you know him?” — “Very well,” answered the stran- 
ger. “We have learned,” continued the Rector, 
“of his capture by the Iroquois, his captivity and 
sufferings ; but we do not know what fate has be- 
fallen him. Can you tell me whether he is dead or 
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alive?” — “He is alive; lie is free,” answered Father 
Jogues, falling at his Superior’s feet, and asking his 
blessing, “ and is now speaking to yon.” 

11. The Rector clasped him to his heart, and soon 
the whole community was gathered round the holy 
man, kissing with respect the poor, maimed hands 
and listening with tear-dimmed eyes to the account 
of his captivity. Then they all led him, still in his 
sailor dress, to the foot of the altar, to offer up 
praise and thanks to God for all His mercies. 

12. Father Jogues did not remain long at Rennes, 
his Superior summoning him to Paris. While in 
France, a petition was sent to Rome to obtain per- 
mission for him to say Mass, notwithstanding the 
mutilated condition of his hands. Filled with admi- 
ration at the Christian courage of the missionary, 
the Sovereign Pontiff sent the required permission, 
with these words: “It would be unjust that a mar- 
tyr for Christ should not drink the blood of Christ.” 

13. In spite of the dangers and hardships through 
which he had passed, Father Jogues was anxious 
to return to the Mission, and after a stay of only a 
few months in France he embarked once more for 
Canada. When he reached Montreal, he accom- 
panied an embassy to Three Rivers for the purpose 
of making a treaty of peace with the Iroquois. The 
expedition was successful, and was followed by a 
second and a third. 

14. Although he had a presentiment of danger, 
Father Jogues set out on this third embassy with- 
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out hesitation. The thought and sight of death 
had no fears for him. Meanwhile a war-party of 
the Iroquois took the field, and came upon Father 
Jogues when within two days’ march from their 
village. They fell upon the missionary and his com- 
panions, stripped them of their garments, loaded 
them with insults, and carried them off as prisoners 
to the very town where the servant of God had 
already spent thirteen months a captive. 

15. Again he was subjected to torture, one savage 
cutting bits of flesh off his arms and back, “to see 
whether this white flesh was the flesh of a Manitou.” 
The end was near. On the evening of the 18th of 
October, some of the tribe invited Father Jogues to 
their cabin, and just as he crossed their threshold, 
they dealt him a blow with a tomahawk which laid 
him dead. Then they cut off his head, and set it 
up on one of the palisades encircling the place. 

16. So died this zealous servant of God. His re- 
mains were never recovered, but his name is handed 
down for our respect and veneration. A petition 
has been presented to Rome for his beatification, 
and there are reasonable grounds, for ^hoping that 
divine Providence, by the voice of the head of His 
Church on earth, will confirm the titles and the 
religious veneration and confidence which all who 
have studied his life have already in heart bestowed 
on this true servant of God. 
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